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A FEW words from the Editor will suffice to explain to 
tlie public the origin of the p^resent work, and ser^e as 
an introduction between its writers and its readers. 
Everyone who has pondered at all on the subject must, 
we think, have felt how wide a field of history and 
antiquity is open locally, as well as generally, to those 
whose tastes and opportunities may induce and enable 
them to wander within it. Not only every county, but 
ahnost every village of any size, has connected with its 
bye-gone days numerous interesting circumstances, and 
to investigate and collect them is at once a labour of 
usefulness and a work of pleasure. In addition to the 
civil and political actions of our forefathers, we find their 
modes of life, the varied customs and habits that prevailed 
amongst them, the minor events occurring within their 
days, the origin of names and places, the curious epitaphs 
by which they recorded the virtues of departed friends, 
and the thousand and one incidents that cluster around 
the memory of quaint old places, are invariably topics of 
interest to all who love to look back on the days that 
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are past, and to reflect on the great rapidity of the 
progress that has been made in more recent times. The 
general habits and manners of our predecessors afford 
a testing point by means of which we may compare the 
differences in our status and social condition, and they 
give us invaluable landmarks for studying the domestic 
history of England. In the words of an able writer,* 
himself an ardent lover of works of topography and 
antiquity, " To elucidate local histoiy in the manner in 
which it ought to be . elucidated is to rescue the worthy 
from oblivion ; to delineate the changes of manners and 
the progress of arts 5 to call back to the fancy the pomp 
and splendour of ages that are gone ; to restore the ruined 
castle ; to re-people the deserted mansion ; and to bid for 
a moment the grave render back its inhabitants to the 
fond eye of regret." 

Prompted by such feelings and considerations as 
these, the Editor of the present work commenced 
within the columns of the Nottmgham Guardian^ a paper 
with which he is professionally connected, a series of 
notes and queries on local historical and antiquarian 
topics. The step was taken as it were at a venture, not 
that there could be any doubt as to the richness of the 
mine that was open for exploration, but that with one 
exception he had to trust to fate to bring willing and 
active workers to his assistance. At the commencement, the 
aid of an industrious friend, Mr. J. P. Briscoe, F.R.H.S., 
the principal librarian at the Nottingham Free Library, 
was readily given, and in the course of a few weeks 
the editor found valuable help courteously forthcoming 

* Egerton Biydges, in bis Cenmria Literaria, 
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from other gentlemen of experience and ability. Amongst 
these he would especially mention Capt. Waterhonse, 
M.A., Edge Hill, Liverpool (Ab Aqneedomo) ; Mr. W. 
Stevenson and Mr. W. H. Stevenson, Drypool House, Hull; 
Mr. W. P. Phillimore, jun., Sneinton (A Palude Maris) ; 
Mr. Thos. Ratcliffe, Worksop ; and " Dryasdust." Other 
contributors, whose names or the initials under which they 
wrote will be found mentioned, sent' occasional notes 
of a useful character, and showed an ardent and 
encouraging desire for the progress of the work. The 
result was that for nearly a year the articles were 
continued weekly, and the number of items brought 
together were such as to cause a demand for them in a 
collected and more permanent form. Accepting the 
advice of friends, and yielding to this demand, the notes 
were carefully put together and revised, and they are now 
offered in their present shape for pubHc acceptation. 

The Editor feels that he cannot close these prefatory 
remarks without returning his warmest thanks to the 
contributors, and to the numerous subscribers who have 
favoured him with their kind support. For his own part 
he would only venture to add that he has humbly done 
his best so to arrange and add to the volume as to make 
it worthy of public appreciation. It will readily be ob- 
served that in a work embodying a considerable number 
of miscellaneous contributions, it has been impossible to 
adhere to a hard and fast line — chronological or other- 
wise — as to the method of arrangement. The chief objects 
to be aimed at, have been to keep the information on 
each particular subject together; to divide those items 
relating to the town from those referring to the county 



and to snpply any omissions or satisfy any other requird- 
ments by means of a copious index. These the Editor has 
endeavonred to accomplish, and he closes his labours with 
the confident hope that if within the volume there should 
be found anything that will throw a useful light on 
matters of local history or antiquity, it will not be 
without its interest and utiHty to those who, living in 
this busy age, are too much occupied with the present 
and the future to find time to institute inquiries for 
themselves into the local occurrences of the past. 
Numerous facts and traditions are ever floating down 
the swiftly rolling stream of time, and surely that man 
is not ill employed who; sparing a moment from the 
ordinary avocations of daily life, stretches out a hand 
boldly and earnestly to the rescue, placing those things 
that are w^orth preserving on a more secure and stable 
footing, fearful lest in the course of events they should 
be swept away for ever into the abyss of oblivion. 
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The early history of Nottingham is deeply enveloped in doubt, 
and it is difficult to speak with any degree of certainty as to 
the original foundation of the town. The conjectures that 
have been made are numerous and varied, and when we attempt 
to refer to a period beyond the settlement here of the Romans, 
we not unnaturally find the different testimonies especially 
<5onfused and contradictory. It has been mentioned that 
Coilus, a British king, was buried here a.m. 3832, but HoUin- 
shed, the antiquary, who alludes to this king in his History of 
Scotland (p. 9), asserts that he was slain in battle about the 
year 3650 a.m., and solemnly buried in London. There is thus 
a difference of 150 years in the dates, and a positive contradic- 
tion in facts ; hence it is evident that we must regard what is 
generally advanced on this point as having but the strength of 
a rather wild hypothesis. Rouse, a monk of Warwick, who 
lived in the reign of Henry VII., gives us another account. 
He says the town was founded 980 years before Christ, being 
built by King Ebranc upon a " dolorous" hill, so called from 
" the grief of the Bry tons, of whom King Humber made there 
a very great slaughter in the reign of Albanact." The state- 
ment is UD authenticated either by reference to corroborative 
facts or traditions, and it h&s therefore not unnaturally been 
looked upon in the light of a romance. Deering, in conf utafcion 
of the story , mentions the circumstance that, according to Caesar, 
the habitations of the natives consisted of a confused parcel of 
huts, generally placed in the midst of woods at a little distance 
from each other, without any distinction of streets or any 
organised arrangement. If this was the social state of the 
people at the time when CsBsar and his Roman legions arrived, 
it is certainly impossible to imagine that they were better 
acquainted with building towns 900 years before, as the tale of 
the venerable monk would lead us to believe. There can be no 
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doubt that the rock afforded a means of making more secure 
and comfortable habitations by the cutting of holes and spaces 
within it ; and it is probable from places having been discovered, 
bearing no marks of Roman contrivance or ingenuity, that 
long before the arrival of these people the Britons had made 
use of Nottingham as a convenient dwelling place. The name 
of the town in Saxon times, after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, is well known from contemporaneous coins and annals, 
but its etymology cannot be traced. In the year 868 is the 
earliest notice of the name. It then occurs as " Snothryngham.*' 
In 930 it appears in the charter of Athelstane as Snottingham. 
Camden, quoting Florence of Worcester, in the same year, gives 
it as Snottengaham.* In the latter case " enga" or " inga" is 
used, which, when found in the names of early towns, implied 
that a tribe, sept^ or family of the Saxon people made it their 
place of residence, thus Snottingaham, the dwelling-place of the 
tribe or descendants of " Snott," which might be a, corruption 
of the name of some Pagan Saxon leader, who there fixed his 
abode. As, however, we have an older form of the word which 
does not favour this view, we cannot support it. Taking this 
older form, it gives Sno-thryng-ham. Now, there was a Saxon 
word "thincg," or "thing" of great importance. It was a terri- 
lorial division of land represented by a kind of parliament. We 
find it in the divisions of Yorkshire at the present time — instance 
" East Riding," " East Tri-thing." The county embraces 
three distinct "things" or governments -hence Tri-thing, 
Three-thing. It occurs in the parliament of Norway, the 
" Stor-thing," also in North Germany. The House of Lords 
is there called the " Land-thing," and the House of Commons 
" Folk-thing." It is possible the district north of the Trent 
lying between the river and the boundary oL Yorkshire (an old 
divisional line) was a separate petty kingdom or " thing" in 
early Pagan times, and . bare some such a name as " Sno- 
tliyng," and the capital or place of meeting would take up the 
name of Sno-thyng-ham. It is curious to note that Sneinton 
has drawn its name from the same source as Nottingham; it 
would thus read Sno-thyng-ton ; hence our present Nottinton 
Place at Sneinton. The "ham" would be superior to the 



* The Bey. Josh. Bosworth, in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, gives it as " Snotenga-ham" 
and " Snotinga-ham." 
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" ton," one being the residence of the lord, the other of his 
dependants or farmers. Mr. Stevenson, who is no mean 
authority on these matters, tells us he is somewhat inclined to 
this latter theory, and he believes the " sno" is a corruption of 
" south," which as a Saxon word has come down to us as "su" 
and " sud," as in " Sutton" and " Sudbury." This situation 
is correct for a " south-thing," when compared with the east, 
west, and north " things" of Yorkshire. Moreover, it is the 
southern part of the district north of the Trent. There is yet 
another theory which has been formed upon this subject. He 
says, " We know the district north of the Humber as far as 
Edinburgh is embraced in the old " Northumberland." I have 
also found that the district south of the Humber, which would : 
of course include Nottinghamshire, was called Suthumber- 
land, and the people Suthumbrians. Here is positive proof 
of the application of the word " south." The present county 
of Northumberland was anciently called * Nordan-hymbra- 
land.' I believe this to mean * Nordan-tymber-land,' i. e., 
north-timber, or north forest land. The Saxon people called 
forest lands Hymberlands,' and during their early settlements in 
the south of England they only knew the midland and northern 
portions as forest or timber-lands. Taking this view, Notting- 
hamshire would be embraced in the south ' tymber-land,' and 
why could not Suth-tymber get softened into Suth-imber, and 
so give the name Suth-imber-ham, which pronounced Su- 
thimber-ham be the parent of Sno-thryng-ham, and finally 
Snot-tenga-ham. The situation of Nottingham and its im- 
portance in early Saxon times implies that it was highly capable 
of being called a ham of the ' South-humbrians.'* I feel cer- 
tain the river Humber has got its name from * Tymber ;' inter- 
change the y for u, and we have ' Tumber,' drop the initial, 
and it gives Umber — whence * Humber.' It has been the di- 
visional line of the two great Tymberlands — ^the south and the 
north. It certainly took its present title after the departure 
of the Romans, for during their time it retained the old British 
name of the Abus river, from 'Aber,' the junction of a river 
with the sea, as seen in * Aberdeen' and ' Aberystwith.' Tra- 



* Shilton, in his HiBtorvof Sonthwell, has a canons note which bears upon this subject* 
He says (p. 225), " King Henry n. confirmed to the canons of Thurgarton, along with 
other churches, that of *' Tymberland." 
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dition says a King Humber was drowned in it, but histoxy is 
silent about such a king. It is an old tale, and is purely fabu- 
lous." 

Dr. Daering affirms that Nottingham is a contraction of the 
Saxon word Snottingham. Blackner says the name of the 
town arose from the nutteries of the neighbourhood. Dr. 
Thoroton's opinion coincides to a great extent with that of the 
Rev. James Orange, bvOth believing the name is derived from 
the Saxon Snoden-gaham — the former rendering Snodenga 
"caves," and ham a "dwelling;" and the latter Snoden a 
" covert," and galiam a " dwelling." The difficulties we meet 
here are, we have no proof of the name ever being spelt as 
Snoden^ and there is no such word in the Anglo-Saxon language. 
Whatever may have been the exact derivation of the name, it 
may be taken as tolerably conclusive evidence of the great an- 
tiquity of the town. Both White and Stukely believe it to have 
been a British residence, and the enquiries we have made on 
the subject lead us without hesitation to confirm that opinion. 
Coming down a little to Roman times, we still find ourselves 
surrounded by the mist of conflicting testimony. The Rev. 
Dr. Gale, dean of York, believes Nottingham to have been the 
Roman Gauseiisis, but William Baxter was led to conclude that 
Gausensls is the modern Grantham. Deering, who goes very 
learnedly into this part of the question, draws a line between 
the two authorities, but comes closer to the view of Dr. Gale. 
He believes the Fosse Way was on the south side of the Trent, 
and that there was a Roman station where West Bridgford 
now stands. If the measure of miles be taken as a criterion, 
either Deering or the rev. doctor have doubtless hit upon the 
right locality, and the discovery of Roman coins, &c., about 
Bridgford would indicate that it had originally been a Roman 
dwelling. Mr. Stevenson says, " Since these writers ' Cau- 
sennsB* is known to have been Ancaster, in Lincolnshire, and 
Bridgford, in Nottinghamshire, the 'Margidunum' of Antoninus. 
Nottingham was no doubt occupied and garrisoned by the 
ittomans, but there is no evidence that it was ever an important 
station, not being in the line of any of their great roads." 

Leaving these matters of conjecture we can advance 
on to more stable and reliable ground. There can be no 
question that during the Saxon Heptarchy the town had grown 
to be a place of importance. When the Danes, sweeping like 
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a torrent througli various parts of the conntry, invaded Mercia, 
they entered Nottingham, and spent their winter in 868 
amongst its caves and rocks. Unable to drive them away, the 
tributary king of Mercia, Burthred, sent for assistance to 
Ethelred, of Wessex, his brother-in-law. The request was 
readily complied with, and, accompanied by his younger brother 
Alfred, the Wessex king marched to Burthred's assistance. 
The house of caves (or dens), as Nottingham was then called, 
was besieged by the united forces, and the Danes ultimately 
quitted the town, and returned into Northumbria. The account 
given of the affair and its results by Asser, and also by 
riorence, is about as follows : — " Burthred, king of the Mer- 
cians, and the Mercians, sent messengers to Ethelred, king of 
the West Saxons, and to Alfred his brother, humbly entreating 
that they might be able to engage the said (Danish) army. 
This request they obtained, for the two brothers having drawn 
together a great army from all parts with the despatch they 
had promised, entered Mercia, and marched as far as Snottenga- 
ham, with a great and unanimous desire to fight them. But 
when the Pagans refused to give them battle, securing them- 
selves in the castle, and the Christians were not able to batter 
down the walls of the castle, a peace was concluded between 
the Mercians and the Pagans, and the two brothers returned 
home with their forces." It is plain that no victory was 
gained over the Danes, but their retreat was purchased by the 
payment of Dane-geld, a tn x levied on the people to buy peace 
of the restless invaders. If the Danes stipulated as to the sum 
to be paid them, it does not appear that they bargained to 
remain away for any particular length of time. In 870 they 
again entered Mercia with their army, and occupied Notting- 
ham on their way through the province. In 874 the Danes 
were the entire masters of Mercia, and Burthred despairing of 
saving his country retired to Rome, where he died. Great as 
was ^he domination of the Danes at this time, it was not 
destined to remain unchallenged. Alfred the Great was 
maturing his plans, and preparing for a decisive effort to free 
his people. Gathering together a strong force of hardy 
Saxons, Alfred attacked his opponents, and the invaders were 
routed and driven some distance away. The victorious 
monarch was subsequently defeated in Wessex, but in 878 he 
struck a fatal blow at Danish power — a blow that to a great 
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extent sealed the fate of Danisli ambition and plunder, and 
left their forces too weak and wavering to make any further 
headway for some time against the success of his arms. True, 
after a few years' tranquillity, there were frightful outbursts 
of Danish rapacity and spleen. Hastings, one of their principal 
leaders, poured into the country a strong force of hungry 
Northmen, and it required all the vigilance and boldness and 
skill of Alfred to keep them in check. For three years 
Hastings waged a desultory but troublesome warfare in the 
heart of England, and then, despairing of success, crossed the 
channel into France with a small and wretched fleet. 

For some time — a period during which the country was 
advancing under the beneficence of Alfred's rule — we hear 
nothing of Nottingham, but we may safely conclude that it 
took a lively interest in the fate of the contending parties, and 
would occasionally be visited by the combatant troops. In 
901 Edward the Elder succeeded to the throne, and the atten- 
tion of that monarch was attracted to Mercia, of which 
kingdom Nottingham formed an important part, by a notable 
circumstance. Edward, like his more illustrious predecessor, 
had to fight unremittingly with the Danes, and when it was 
at one time doubtful what the ultimate issue might be, Ethel- 
fleda, widow of Ethelred, who had ruled Mercia as a sub-king 
^under Alfred, threw the weight of her influence into the scale. 
The heroic " Lady of Mercia " drove the Danes out of Leices- 
tershire and Derbyshire, and Edward, following up the con- 
quest after her death in 920, compelled many of the Danish 
chiefs to become his vassals. On the death of Edward, 
Athelstane succeeded to the throne about 925, and this king 
appears to have paid some attention to the town. We are told 
by a correspondent (Mr. W. H. Stevenson) that there is still 
preserved at York an Anglo-Saxon chyrographum, or charter 
of the time of Athelstane. By this document he conveys the 
whole hundred of Agemundemesse, in Lancashire, to the 
church in York, and grants it in a city known to all men, 
which is called Snottingham. It is, of course, in Latin, and 
the part which relates to Nottingham is the date and part of 
the preamble, as follows :— " Anno Incarnationis Dominicse 930, 
regni vero micho commissi 6, in civitate omnibus notissima, 
qu89 Snottingham dicitur." Hampson quotes this charter, or 
chyrograph (Medii -^vi Kalendrfrium, vol. i., pp. 32 and 33) 
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as an early one that contains the name of the town where it 
was granted. Whitaker gives the charter at length in his 
^'History of Richmondshire " (vol. ii. page 417). From this 
it would appear that Athelstane was sojourning at Nottingham 
in 930, an important fact hitherto unchronicled. 

During Athelstane's reign the Danes were occasionally 
troublesome. They were evidently a warlike and persistent 
people, happiest when engaged in conflict and bent on having 
within their own hands the uninterrupted rule and govern- 
ment of those places within which they resided. Athelstane's 
first care was to endeavour to disarm their hostility and in 
changing their hate to friendship to secure for himself a 
►safer and quieter seat on the throne. The way he set about 
the task is worthy of notice. Harsh means had failed and 
Athelstane determined to try what gentle persuasion would 
effect. At that time Sithric, prince of the Northumbrian Danes, 
was the only one of that race who had any independent 
authority in England, and to secure his attachment, Athelstane 
induced him to embrace Christianity, yielded to him the whole 
country from the Tees to Edinburgh, and gave him in marriage 
his own sister, Edgetha; Under ordinary circumstances this 
should have been sufficient to create a lasting peace between 
the two monarchs, but Athelstane, in the generosity of his 
nature, forgot there was such a thing as treachery. The wily 
Dane was not long before he dissolved the alliance, and throw- 
ing off the thin guise which he had assumed, lie abandoned his 
religion and his wife at one and the same period. Athelstane 
was at first distressed and then his grief turned into a furious 
craving for revenge. He gathered together his forces and was 
preparing for a conflict when Sithric was murdered, and his 
■sons reigned in his stead. In 933 England was invaded by 
Scots and Danes, but the allied forces suffered a complete 
discomfiture, and all England was reduced under Athelstane's 
dominion. There were few towns that had a more direct 
interest in all these occurrences than Nottingham. The his- 
tory of our borough during the Danish period is one of con- 
tinual disturbance and change. Ah interesting sketch was 
sent to us by one contributor (J. B. N. B.) and as it affords an 
accurate idea of the occurrences at the time under notice, at 
the risk of a little repetition we give the substance of it. He 
^fiiLys :— Edward I. secured a temporary relief for the Saxon in- 
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habitants of Nottingham. Continuing the good work whose 
foundation had been laid by his parent and predecessor, he was 
the first to assume the title " King of England," and in many 
respects he made good his claim to that exalted name. Aided 
by his sister, Ethelfleda, the " Lady of the Mercians," he suc- 
ceeded in putting down all his opponents ; and Nottingham 
must have shared largely in those benefits which were secured 
by his victories. Beginning the work in 919 and completing^ 
it in 924, he built Bridgford, " over against the old town of 
Nottingham," and simultaneously he constructed "a bridge over 
the Trent, between the two towns." In 920 he also built a 
wall round Nottingham. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle states 
that in 922 he took possession of Mercia, "and all the people 
there, as well Danish as English, submitted to him ;" and the 
same authority asserts that in 924} the year preceding hia 
death, this active and successful monarch built various forts, 
among the rest one in the Peak of Derbyshire, and one at 
Nottingham. The closing years of this king's life, when he 
was engaged in all these works at Nottingham, must have 
been peaceful and happy days for the Saxon inhabitants, so 
long exposed to the cruel persecution of the Danes. But with 
his death, there came once more a change; for it would 
appear that his successor, Athelstane, who began to reign in 
925, had to contend with strenuous persistency against the 
Danes and their confederates, and amongst the places from 
which he was compelled to drive the Norsemen was Notting- 
ham. By the interposition of this distinguished monarch, the 
Saxons were once more introdn ced to the town ; and in many an 
instance it is probable that they entered into possession of 
vacant dwellings with which they were most familiar and 
from which they had themselves been driven forth with 
relentless fury by their imperious and bloody foes. But 
Nottingham was regarded by the Danes as one of the most 
important military stations which they possessed in the island. 
No sooner had they been expelled than they were back again, 
in their old quarters. First of all they were driven, or rather 
called forth by Ethelred S,nd Alfred. Then, Edward the Elder 
had to put them down. Next, Athelstane had to do the work, 
over again. But straightway they returned to domineer over 
the poor Saxons within the walls of this much-tried town of 
many masters. So it was after the death of Athelstane ; for 
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tis successor, Edmund I., wlio ascended the throne in 940, and 
who was assassinated in 947, had to spend the whole of his 
short reign in an endeavour to reduce the Danes to real sub- 
mission to the English rule. Soon, like his father Edward, he 
brought relief to the down-trodden Saxon burghers of Notting- 
ham ; for in 941 he recaptured the whole of the Five Burghs,* 
which is chronicled as a glorious achievement, for the inhabit- 
ants of these hapless towns, who " by need constrained, had 
ere while dwelt in captive chains to heathen men." Not 
yefc were the chains snapt asunder. Often after Edmund's 
achievement — onca in 978 some authorities expressly say — 
the borough was brought under the domination of the Norse- 
men; and in the opening years of the eleventh century it 
suffered from the harassing assaults of the same restless, and 
savage enemy. In 1013, the people of Nottingham, in com- 
mon with the inhabitants of the Five Burghs to which their 
town belonged, gave hostages to Sweyn, King of Denmark, 
who had that year entered the Humber and sailed up with his 
fleet as far as Gainsborough. In 1015, Siferth and Morcia, 
the chief thanes in two of the Burghs, were treacherously slain 
by Edric, who had been appointed Earldorman of Mercia, in 
1007 ; and in the same year which witnessed this dark deed of 
blood, its perpetrator joined the invader Canute in Wessex 
and returned into Mercia with the Dane, where " they ravaged, 
and burned, and slew all they could come at." During these 
protracted struggles with the Pagan Danes, which were con- 
tinued for upwards of a century and a half, the Christian part 
of the population of Nottingham must have endured the most 
fearful sufferings ; and it has been conjectured by Deering that 
certain of the caverns which, in his opinion, bore traces of the 
Gothic style of architecture, must have been constructed in 
that trying time by the Saxons as places of refuge, to which 
they might betake themselves on the approach of the persecut- 
ing idolaters from the Northern Sea. It has been further 
conjectured that the comparatively small population of the 
borough in the reign of Edward the Confessor was an indica- 
tion of the patriotic energy with which the Saxons had fought 
on behalf of their independence against the usurpers of the 
north. The supposition is, that the town had been greatly 

♦ The burghs referred to are Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, and Stamford, five places 
-whicli the Danes had long held. — 'En. 
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reduced by the desolating wars of which it was then so often 
the arena, and by the famine to which its inhabitants mast 
have been so often exposed. 

Canute commenced his reign as sole King of England in 
1017, but though the country was the scene of frequent 
exciting occurrences, " the latter part of his reign was upon 
the whole a happier time for Ed gland than had been known 
since the days of Alfred and Athelstane." The town was 
rapidly growing in importance, and in Edward the Confessor's 
time (1042) SDotingham, as it was then termed, was a 
considerable borough. According to Doomsday Book there 
were in the town one hundred and seventy-three burgesses, 
and nineteen villains, and the two mints here paid 40s. to 
the king. In 1066 the Norman invasion occurred, and 
Nottingham came under the sway of William the Conqueror, 
by whom it was allotted to William Peverill, his illegitimate 
son. From this period it becomes easier to obtain dates, and 
to ascertain the gradual rise of the town from that time to the 
present. As we are not proposing to write a complete history 
of the borough we must leave off here, but imagining that 
some of our readers would like to trace the matter a little 
further for themselves, we have compiled a chronology of 
remarkable events. This wiU be found at Hie end of the book, 
and may be of some interest and assistance to those who desire 
to see at a glance the chief occurrences of which Nottingham 
has been the scene. 



OLD ACCOUNTS OF TOWN AND COUNTY. 

Leland, writing in 1540, says: — "Nottingham is booth a 
large Toun and welle buildid for Tymber and Plaster, and 
standith stately on a clyninge Hille. The market-place and 
streate both for the building on the side of it, for the very 
great wi denes of the streat, and the clene paving of it, is the 
most fairest without exception of al Inglande. There be three 

faroches chirches ; but the chirch of S. Mary is excellent 
newe] and uniforme yn work, and so [many] fair wyndowes 
yn it that [no] artificer can imagine to set mother. [South] 
ward as to the waterside be great clifes and rokkes of stones, 
that be large and very good to build with, and many houses 
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sette on the toppes of them ; and at the botom of them be 
great caves wher many stones hath bene diggid out for bnild- 
inges yn the tonne, and these caves be partely for cellars and 
store honses. Ther hath beene 3 houses of freres* as I re- 
membre, whereof 2 stoode toward the west of the towne, and 
not far from the castelle. The towne ha<h be meately welle 
wallid with stone, and hath had djvers gates, much of the 
wanl is now down, and the gates saving 2 or 3. There is no 
suberbe over the stone bridge of arches over Linef on the south 
side of the towne. And loke as the towne and the ground that 
ifc stondith on and .... that is about it by North is highe, so 
the ground J . . . the south side w . . . . ut the t .... is a 
playn low med .... g .... e but litle L. The castelle 
of Notingham stondith on a rokky hille as on the west side of 
the towne, and Line riveret goith by the rootes of it. There 
is a great likelihod that the castelle was buildid of stones 
taken out of the rokke and the great diches of it. The base 
court is large and metly stronge. And a stately bridge is 
there with pillers bering bestes and giantes over the diche into 
the secund warde; and fronter of the which ward in the 
entering is exceding stronge with toures and portecoleces. Much 
part of the west side of this inner ward as the haul and other 
things be yn mines. The est side is stronge and well tourrid. 
And so is the south side. But the moste bewtifuUest part 
and gallant building for lodgyng is on the northe side, wher 
Edward the 4. began a right sumptuus pece of stone work, of 
the which he clerely finichid one excellent goodly toure of 3 
hightes yn building, and brought up the other part likewise 
from the foundation with stone, and mervelus fair cumpacid 
Windoes to layyiig of the first soyle for chambers and ther 
lef te. Then King Richard his brother as I hard ther f orcid up 
apon that worke another peace of one lofte of tymber, making 
rounde wyndowes also of tymbre to the proportion of the 
aforesaid wyndowes of stone, a good fundation for the newe 
tymbre wyndowes. So that surely this north part is an 
exceding pece of worke. The dungeon or kepe of the castel 
standith by south and east, and is exceding strong natura loci 

* Friars. f The Leen. 

t In his copy Mr. Burton supplies the missing words as follows : — " On the sonih syde 
witheout the towne is a playne low medow grotmd where at renne bat little Line and Trent 
liver." 
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opere. Ther is an old fair chapelle and a welle of gret depthe. 
And there is also a choclilea with a turret over it, wher the 
kepers of the castelle say Edwarde the thirdes band cam up 
through the rok and toke the Erie Morfcymer prisoner. Ther 
is yet a fair ataire to go down by the rok to the ripe of Line, 
There be diverse baildinges betwisfc this dungeon and the 
ynner court of the castelle, and ther goith also doune a stair 
ynto the grounde, wher Davy Kitige of Scottes, as the Castel- 
lanes say, was kept as a prisoner. I markid in al 3 chapelles 
yn the castelle and 3 welles. The little Ryver of Line and the 
great strena of Trente cum nere together in the medowe on the 
south side of the town ; and when any land waters cum doune, 
much of the vale and medowis ther be over flowen. The great 
streame of Trent and the great bridge over it with . , . . archea 
of stoone is not past a ij. flite of shottes from the bridge of 
Line, hard on the south side of Notingham. Line Ryver goith 
in the medowes a litle benath Notingham ynto Trent." 

The following very curious account of Nottingham is 
taken from an old guide-book called " Brittannia Depicta; 
or, Ogilby improved ; being a correct coppy of Mr. Ogilby's 
Actual Survey of all ye Direct and Principal Cross Roads 
in England and Wales. By Jno. Owen, of the Middle 
Temple, Gent. By Eman. Bowen, Engraver, London. Printed 
for and sold by Tho. Bowles, Print and Mapseller, next ye 
Chapter House, in St. Paul's Church-yard, and Em. Bowen,. 
next ye King of Spaine, in S. Katherine's, 1720." Ogilby's 
survey was made, we believe, about 1680, so that this extract 
will give us a very good idea of what was thought of our old 
town in the reign of Charles II.: — " Nottingham is a very 
ancient borough town by prescription, and county incorporated 
by chart., under a Mayor, Recorder, 6 Aldermen, a Sheriffs 
(sicJ^Sb Chamberlain, 2 Coroners, a Senir. Council of 18 persons, 
including the Coroners, a Junior Council of 6 persons [who 
are called ye Clothing, and whose number is uncertain], and 
about 1200 com. burgesses. The said Corporation and county 
is represented in Parliament, and in ye town ye assizes for ye 
county and the comon goale are kept. It is very agreeably 
situate, plentifully supplyed with wood-firing fK)m Shire Wood, 
near it, with good pit coal from mines not far off, with fish 
from its Trent, and in fine with all ye necessaries [I had 
almost said] convenienciea of life. Its chief trade is in weaving 
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liose, and it has 3 neab parish Ch., 3 markets weekly, vizt., 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and 4 fairs, vizt.^ Frid. 
preceding the Tuesday next after the Epiphany; Feb. 
24th; ye Thursd. next before Easter; and St. Matthew's Day, 
noted for foles and cheese, as ye spring fairs are for colts. 
The Market Place is very commodious, and ye Castle was 
formerly very strong. Supposed to have been built by Peverill, 
a bas. son of ye Conqueror's, in which it is related that David 
K. of Scots was kept a prisoner, and during his confinement 
carved or engraved ye story of Christ's Passion and other 
curious things in ye walls of ye rooms under ground, which are 
cut out of ye very stone. There is also in ye said Castle a 
place called Mortimer Hole, where [as it's said] Roger 
Mortimer E. of March, hiding himself, was taken, by means of 
a subterraneous passage, and hanged for betraying his countrey 
to ye Scots for money, and other mischievous acts and con- 
trivances. K. Charles I. made choice of this Castle for 
setting up his royal standard, about Aug. 2nd, 1642 ; it was 
afterwards garrisoned by the Parliamenters, and . in ye end of 
yo war in a manner demolished. In K. Charles 2ds. time ye 
Duke of Buckingham sold it to ye Marquis, afterwards D. of 
Newcastle, who, in 1674, began to clear ye foundations of ye 
old tower, and erected a stately fabric in ye room of it. We 
had almost forgot to mention ye Almshouse in ye town,, for 
12 poor people, founded by Henry Stanley, Esq., who endowed 
it with £10 P. Annum." Besides the account of Nottingham, 
is a short description of the shire, at p. 14, attached to a small 
map of Notts. It is as follows : — " The county of Nottingham 
is 90 miles in circumference, contains 560,000 acres, 6 wapen- 
takes, 8 market tns., 168 parishes, and about 17,554 houses. 
The air is very pleasant, mild, and wholesome ; the country 
being shaded with woods and trees, and watered with many 
fresh springs. The soil is various, the south east part is 
fertile, in some places has a deep clay, in other 'tis altogether 
sandy. The chief commodities of this county are corn, malt, 
liquorice, pitcoal, wood, fish, and fowl. This county pays in 
the Qu. Aid £136,385 5s. 4|d." 

In a geography and history of England, published in the 
year 1765, there are the following remarks respecting Notting- 
ham, which may be interesting, as showing what was 
thought of the town a hundred years ago. It says : — " As to 
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the present state of the town, it is large and well-built, with 
a spacious Market-place. The Town House, which is placed 
on piazzas, makes a noble appearance. The rock on which the 
town stands is so soft as to yield easily to the pick-axe and 
spade, and, consequently, affords excellent cellarage, two or 
three vaults under one another. The steps are hewn out of 
the rock to the number, in some places, of 80 in depth. These 
conveniencies, together with the goodness of the malt, enables 
the inhabitants to drink the best of malt liquors, and to make 
a considerable advantage by sending them to most parts of 
England ; for which purpose all the lowlands of this country- 
are sown with barley. A good causeway, about a mile in 
length, with arches at proper distances, runs across the mead- 
ows from the town to the river Trent — over which is a stately 
stone bridge of nineteen arches." Speaking of the manufac- 
tures, it states that they are chiefly for making stockings, glass, 
and earthenware. The chief commodities are com, wool, malt, 
liquorice, pit-coal, wood, fish, and fowl. It adds : — " here is 
likewise a stone, something like alabaster, but not so hard, which, 
when burnt, makes a plaster harder than that at Paris. With 
this plaster they generally floor their rooms." 



THE TRENT BRIDGE.— A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER. 

Mr. Stevenson, of Drypool House, Hull, writes: — t have 
long been interested in the ancient name of this bridge, occur- 
ring in almost every document and record for hundreds of 
years, viz., " Heathbet Bridge." I have seen no attempt made 
by our local historians to explain its meaning, except by 
Deering, who supposes it to be a corruption of Highbath Bridge, 
an appellation said to have originated from a number of wooden 
baths which formerly stood upon piles in the river. Like 
most philological problems it is a shallow attempt to Englishise 
an ancient name whose origin is older than the present form 
of our English tongue. I propose, in the first instance, to 
note the various forms of this peculiar name, as it occurs at 
various dates in our ancient records. In 1684 — its latest form 
—Heathbet; 1683, Meathheth; 1650, Eethehethe; 1539, Heaths 
lecke; 14^7, Eeyghheyth; 1347, Heyheth ; 1364, Hethheth ; 
1301, Hetheheche, which is the oldest form. As with the names 
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of persons and places in those early times, we find it possessed 
no settled form of spelling, and that in the hands of each suc- 
cessive scribe it was placed upon record in the manner which 
most took his fancy. One cause of these digressions was owing 
to the majority of names of objects and places being British, 
Saxon, or Danish, and all legal documents, details of law, &c., 
at the above dates being written in Norman French by men who 
were not only ignorant of these older tongues, but utterly de- 
spised and distorted them. It may safely be assumed that this 
name has some intimate connection with the locality in which 
the bridge was built, and it is certain it bore it long after its 
meaning was lost. In more recent times it bore the name- of 
"Nottingham Bridge," which has merged into its present 
title *' The Trent Bridge." We have it on record that the 
first or original bridge was erected in the reign of Edward 
(the elder), in 924. We have thus an interval of 377 years, 
through which the appellation of " Hethbeth," as applied to 
this bridge, was not placed upon record, or if it was it has not 
been handed down to our time. We may take it that the word 
has always being one of two syllables, and that each of them has 
distinct and separate meanings. We will first deal with the 
afl&x "Hethe." This word is connected with the banks of 
rivers or the neighbourhood of navigable waters. We find it 
on the Thames, in Rotherithe and Lambeth, formerly Lamb- 
hithe ; in Colchester bridge, formerly called " Hith " bridge, 
also in " Hythe," a town on the coast of Kent. The most 
ancient bridge in the city of Oxford is of Norman character, 
and its locality points it out as being near a landing place, or 
wharf for traffic on the Thames from a very early date. The 
bridge is known to this day as " Hythe " Bridge. This word is 
Saxon, and in its original form " Hith " and " Hyth " means a 
haven, or port, or a landing place. This term would be 
particularly applicable to the shore or bank of the Trent at 
Nottingham. The *' Hith " or port of Nottingham, was the 
limit of boat navigation until within the last two hundred 
years, when, through the efforts of the Derby men, it was made 
navigable to the mouth of the Derwent, and the great monopoly 
of the navigation of the Trent, so long possessed by the men 
of Nottingham, was forcibly broken through.* In further 

* Vide Annals of Notts. 
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snpport of the importance of this port or landing place, in 
early times, we may remark that in onr ancient charter, granted 
by Henry II., in 1154, he decrees that the passage of the Trent 
to Nottingham ought to be free to all navigg^tors, as far as one 
perch in breadth on either bank. Again, in 1313, Edward II. 
exempts the burgesses of Nottingham from payment of "King's" 
dues, payable for landing goods on any of the king's wharves 
or quays. In like manner as Nottingham was the extent of 
boat navigation, Gainsborough was the extent of ship navigation 
in the river. We will not further dwell upon the fact that all 
heavy goods from the south of Derbyshire, and north of 
Leicestershire, were conveyed by land to Nottingham, there to 
be forwarded by boat for shipment at Gainsborough to London 
and other towns situate on the banks of navigable rivers, but 
will simply note that at the limit of ships ascending rivers, 
bridges were generally erected. In these cases, one arch was 
made to open for boats of burden with fixed masts to pass 
through. , Old London Bridge may be taken as an instance of 
this kind. On the other hand, where bridges were erected to 
mark the extent of boat navigation, the provision of arches 
opening was not made. Such was the case with the old bridge 
at Nottingham. We will now pass on to the consideration of 
the latter part of the name under notice. We may safely 
assert that ancient river bridges mark the sites of old shal- 
low places in the river beds which were formerly used as 
fords, and as these grew into important passing places, they 
became the direct causes of the bridges being erected. That 
the old bridge marked the site of a shallow place in the river, 
formerly used as a ford, there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
The name of the adjoining village, " Bridgeford," is strongly in 
favour of this view. The nearest local connection I can trace 
to the word " Beth " is in 1411, when a William " Beth water " 
was appointed one of the town bailiffs. Here is the singular 
fact of the word being again associated with water. I shall 
claim for this word a British origin, and submit it is a cor- 
ruption of " Wath,"* which means a shallow crossing or ford 
of a river. It occurs in Wath, near Ripon ; in Aberystwith, in 



* Since writizig the above, this view is confirmed by the discovery that "wath" was 
applied to a crossing on the river Trent a few miles lower down. " The Jury," 16th Ed. II. 
( 1822), found that " Stainwath" (stone-wath) was in Hoveringham and not in Gunthozpe. 
(Shilton'B History of Southwell, p. 241.) 
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Wales ; and Witham, in Lincolnshire"; from which the river 
Witham takes its name. This word with the Saxon people 
would no doabt retain its entirety ; but with the Danish people, 
who were a seafaring and navigating race, would get corrupted 
to " Yath " or " Veth," from the simple fact that they had no 
W in their language, and substituted Y in its place. In 
conclusion, I would remark that in British times, before 
navigation as a branch of trade was pursued, this shallow 
crossing of the great river would be called the '' Wath." In 
Saxon times it would be called the " Hithwath," or the crossing 
of the river near the port or landing place. In Danish times 
it would become " Hithveth." At this stage a bridge is built 
which naturally took up the name of " Hithveth Bridge," from 
the simple fact that it was built at the particular point of the 
river bearing that name. 



INTEBESTING ANTIQUITIES. 

The Muniment Rooms of the Nottingham Corporation 
contain records of great antiquity and value, and they give 
us important information relative to local events. "W. H." 
finds it mentioned that Edwiard I., in 1283, granted a mayor. 
Fines were imposed by the mayor, 1469; and his name 
appears in the Hall Book, 1500 ; in which year is the earliest 
mention of Cjommon Council and also the first appointment 
of searchers' of bakers and of sea fish. The mayor had likewise 
to give his brethren knowledge for to see the sports at the 
fishings, bear baitings, and bull baitings within the town, 
after the old customs and usages, and to make search the week 
before Lenton fair for white herrings and salt fish. In 1574 a 
list of mayors appears in the Hall Book, but the first nomination 
was 1594. There is, however, no record of nominations before 
1598, and no satisfactory evidence who chose the mayor until the 
18th of Elizabeth. When the mayor first became Lord of the 
Manor is not known, but a Mickleton jury's presentment exists 
as early as 1512. They were then called Magnum Turnam. 
Their presentment for 1519 is also in existence, but alas ! no 
mention is made of who was " Captain of the Colts." Amongst 
other presentments they say the market wall is in decay for want 
of coping stones, they forbid people to wind corn in the streets, 
or allow swine to roam without a swine-herd, and order 
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farmers to bring a strike sample of corn at least, and not in 
bottles. They also present that every alderman shall make 
search in his Ward weekly, to weed out idle persons ; and all 
who let houses in back lanes shall be bound in a good round 
sum of money to discharge the town if they leave any children 
behind them. They further complain that men buy a great 
store of corn, and they ought to bring as much as they buy, and 
they add, "they hurt our market very sore — they be no beggars 
that do it, but husbandmen." Mr. Riley examined chamber 
leases that were granted, 1444 ; school leases, 1649 ; and found 
bridge accounts from 1459. Burgess part payments were made 
in 1 500 ; leases granted, 1542 ; and the first account of bridge 
loAids, is in 1587. There are hundreds of deeds made during 
the reigns of Edward I., II., and III., and parcels of curious 
accounts in reference to wages, food, clothing, and the names 
of the trained soldiers of that period. Mr. Commissioner 
Riley makes special allusion to a paper of John Howitt, A.D. 
1485, it being, he says, " entered with great neatness, and the 
contents of which are evidently highly interesting." There 
are also many Latin deeds of agreement between the Corpora- 
tion of Nottingham and the Priory of Lenton. The chamberlain's 
accounts are very curious, and date from Henry VIII., the 
monarch who ordered all feasts, festivals, and fairs in England 
to commence on the first Sunday in October. A few extracts 
may interest. In 1548 the so-called Robin Hood's Well is 
entered in the Hall Book, as " Robyn Wood's Well." In 1551 
an order of council fixed the price of candles at 4d. per lb., 
and innkeepers were compelled to keep a quart pot and a pint 
pot of pewter, and to sell a quart of beer for a penny, and a 
pint of beer for a halfpenny to all customers during a pro- 
claimed fair. In. 1576 there is a deed of feoffment from R. 
Moreton and his wife, to John Byron, of Newstead, in Wheel- 
wright-gate, South, abutting on Motehall-gate, North. In 1586 
no person was to go to Derby for 1 2 days, without the consent 
of the Mayor ; and not to receive any Derby men under pain 
of 10s. fine. In 1594 it was ordered that R. Hancock was to dig 
in the coppice for coal. In 1603 a proclamation was issued as 
to keeping Lent, and as to the sale of fish : white herrings, full 
roed, 3 gallons Id. ; white shotten, 4 gallons Id.I Twenty 
years later, such was the distress around Nottingham, that the 
justices report that dogs' flesh and horse flesh were dainty 
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dishes. Many soldiers were without shirts, shoes, socks, or 
breeches, and had no money to pay for them; nialt-honses and 
ale-houses were suppressed, aad the corn sold to the poor. In 
1628 a proclamation was issued to Anthony Aier to preserve his 
Majesty's " game of hares " in the county of Nottingham. In 
1647 the mayor's sergeant was ordered to close shops according 
to custom, and restrain non-freemen from trading. In 1652 
tolls collected on oatmeal and malt were to go to the mayor's ' 
sergeants equally between them. In 1654, Evelyn in his diary 
says, " I lay this night (14th August) at Nottingham 
and I observed an ample market place^ and large streets full 
of crosses." He would also observe an unpaved market place, 
occupied by saw pits and a horse-pond in the centre, an open 
sough, and a mouldering wall down the middle, with rough timber 
on sale roped to trees, and stocks, pillory, and a ducking- 
stool on Timber-hill. In 1655 two persons were ordered to • 
make a journey to Leicester, to ascertain the best way to set 
poor stocking-makers to work, and a house was taken in Castle- 
gate for that purpose for two years. In 1685 it was ordered that 
burgess parts should be forfeited if the recipients could not 
procure certificates of having received the sacrament within 
twelve months. Counsel's opinion was taken upon this subject, 
1776, and it was decided that the sacrament must be received. 
At this period no ale license was granted to any other than ar 
sworn burgess, unless he paid £20. 



ORIGIN AND MEANING OF NOTTINGHAM TOWN ARMS. 

Arms, it is well-known, have some occult meaning or 
symbolism attached to them. By the general term " arms " 
we do not refer to destructive weapons, or to the human limbs 
of that name ; but to those " figures of heraldry " of which 
Francis Osbaldistone confessed j himself so ignorant, hight, 
*' Armorial Bearings," " Coat of Arms," " Achievements of 
Arms," " Shields of Arms," &c. We (Mr. W. H. Stevenson) 
propose in the following paper to ascertain what was the 
meaning or symbolism of the Nottingham Town Arms ; but 
we must first show that arms were symbolical. Of this we 
have early and authentic evidence in that grand collection of 
early heraldry, " The Roll of Carlaverock," which is as old as 
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1300. In it tlie cliroiiicler, who wrote its jingling rhymes in 
Norman-French, says, "On his banner were three leopards, 
conrant, of fine gold, set on red ; fierce were they, haughty 
and cruel, to signify that, like them, the King is dreadful to 
his enemies ; for his bite is slight to none who inflame his 
anger ; and yet towards such as seek his friendship, or submit 
to his power, his kindness is soon re-kindled." This roll is a 
long narrow slip of parchment, whereon are recorded the names 
of the knights who attended at the siege, and capture of 
Carlaverock Castle in the reign of Edward I. It is in a 
metrical form, and it describes the muster of the royal troops 
at Carlisle, their march to Scotland, and some incidents of the 
siege. In addition to these, it gives some graphic sketches of 
the princes, nobles, bannerets, and knights, whose banners and 
shields of arms are set forth with minute exactness. The 
"three leopards, courant," mentioned in the above extract, 
were the three lions passant gardant (the arms of England) 
which are still borne in the first and fourth quarters of the 
Queen's shield of arms. The early heralds blazoned as leoparde 
which were not in a rampant position (i. e., springing on their 
prey), because they considered any other position derogatory 
to the character of the king of beasts. In some instances, 
they omitted the "lions" in describing them, and left 
" leopards : " thus the passage in its entirety would be, " three 
lions leoparde, courant, of fine gold," &c. Other instances of 
the symbolic properties are to be found in those coats of arms 
called canting heraldry, which make a direct allusion to the 
name of the bearer. Thus the arms of the family of Lucy 
have three lucies (fish now called pike) on their shield ; Corbett 
has three corbeaux (ravens) ; Swyneboure three heads of swine; 
Scrivener (writer) a hand holding a quill pen ; Poingdextre 
(right hand) a man's right hand ; Heron, three herons ; Fal- 
coner, a falcon ; Forester, bugle horns ; Arundell, three hiron- 
delles — swallows; Shelley, shells; Leveson, leaves; &c. In 
fact, instances of this practice could be multiplied to any 
extent. " The greater number of the earhest devices that 
appear in English heraldry were adopted for the express pur- 
pose of their having some allusive association, through a 
similarity of sound in their own names, with the names and 
titles of certain persons, dignities, and places. In exact 
accordance with the principles and aim of primitive mediaeval 
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heraldry, and in perfect harmony with the sentiments and 
reqnirements of the age in which it grew np into a science, 
devices of this kind addressed themselves in very plain, and 
expressive language to the men of their own era. In them 
they saw the kind of symbolical writing that they could re- 
member, as well as understand. They also evidently hked the 
quaint style of suggestiveness that was a characteristic of 
these allusive devices." (" BngHsh Heraldry," by C. Boutell, 
p. 16.) Having, we think, satisfactorily demonstrated that 
arms were symbolical, we will proceed to what the symbolism, 
allusion, or allegpry is in the case of the " Nottingham Town 
Arms." They are thus described in the lange d'hlazon, or 
heraldic relation: — "Gules, two staves ragulee and couped, 
one in pale, surmounted by the other in fesse, vert, between 
two ducal coronets in chief or, the bottom part of the staff in 
pale enfiled with a ducal coronet of the last." In ordinary 
vernacular this would mean : — On a red shield, two green 
staves, ragged, and cut off at the extremities, one up the 
middle of the shield, and the other one crossing it horizontally ; 
a golden coronet on each side of the upright staff, the bottom 
of which is enfiled with another coronet, of the same description 
as the other. It will be observed that there is no motto 
attached to it, though there is one in local drawings (which 
are incorrect) , * ' Vivit post funera Virtus. ' ' This means, * ' Virtue 
lives after burial ;" but what- has this to do with a town, con- 
sidering that it has never been buried ? We think this motto 
to be an innovation of the last century, when almost everything 
medisBval was spoilt ; when they even ascribed paternal armgf 
to Adam and Eve ! It is one of the fundamental laws of 
heraldry that no colour shall rest upon another, but only on a 
metal (gold or silver). In the " Nottingham Arms " this rule 
is violated; therefore, they must have been granted during 
the infancy of the science — early in the thirteenth century. 
The red shield was no doubt derived from the town's former 
connection with royalty, through John, when Earl Mortaign, 
or^through Edward I., who granted the privilege of electing a 
mayor to the town in 1283. Red is the most honourable of 
heraldic colours, and symbolizes valour, justice, veneration and 
loyalty. The three coronets denote that it was a royal town. 
There now only remain the staves ragulee for our consider- 
ation, which being conventional drawings of the trunks of 
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trees, with the branches chopped off roughly, no doubt signify 
it to be a forest town. One of the staves being enfiled with a 
coronet means that the forest was a Royal one (protected by 
the Crown, as the staff would be). It having a powerful 
monastic institution (Lenton Priory, which owned the three 
churches of the town, in addition to the fisheries of the river) 
in its immediate vicinity, is symbolised by the staves being 
crossed. It is a singular fact that all the Earls of Nottingham, 
from WilHam de Peveril to Charles Howard, had each a red 
shield, with various devices. It would be better to strike this 
parasitical motto from the '' Nottingham Town Arms," which 
should not be made into a meaningless abortion,- being in 
themselves a silent record of the greatness, power, and bounty 
of this ancient borough. 

" Dry as Dust " observes : I hope engravers and sculptors 
will pay attention to what is written as to the form of the 
Ordinaries or Bearings, viz., that what is usually wrongly re- 
presented as a raguled cross ought to be two ragged staves 
crossing each other at right angles, the horizontal one lying 
over the other. The rule in Heraldry is that these shall be in 
width one-fifth of the greatest width of the shield. Mr. 
Stevenson says rightly " It is a fundamental rule in heraldry 
that no colour shall rest upon another, but only on a metal ; 
and he adds, " in the Nottingham arms this rule is violated.'' 
It is equally a law of Heraldry that a fillet or crown, interfer- 
ing between two colours or two metals, saves the blazon. Thus 
the gold ducal coronet enfilingthe perpendicular green ragged 
staff is held to " interfere " between it and the red shield, and 
between itself and the other green staff. It is remarkable that 
the arms of C^Jolchester are nearly identical with those of 
Nottingham. The form and ordinaries are exactly the same, the 
only difference being that the staves are argent instead of vert. 
Like Mr. Stevenson, I have never been able to trace the 
adoption of the motto, " Vivit post funera virtus." The 
earliest example of its use in this neighbourhood that I have 
found is on Lady Anne Stanhope's tomb, in Shelford Church, 
anno 158?. Mr. Stevenson says what has such a motto to do 
with a town " seeing it has never been buried ?" Virtus, how- 
ever, means valour, — the only virtue the Latins recognised — 
and thus the meaning is really an incentive to bravery, and so 
very proper on a coat of " Arms." 
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BIOGRAPmOAL NOTICES OF ECCENTRIC MEN. 

VINCENT EYRE. 

This individtial, more commonly known by those who were 
contemporary with him as Yin Kyre, was a notable character 
in his time. A firm and consistent Tory in politics, he took 
an active interest in all the party struggles of the period ; and 
his good nature and honesty made him popular, especially 
amongst the poorer classes, with whom he chiefly associated. 
He was by trade a needle-maker, and it is recorded as a com- 
mendable trait in his character that, notwithstanding the 
temptations to which he was frequently exposed, he never took 
a bribe from any one. In 1727, an election for Members of 
Parliament took place, and all the ardour of Yin's nature was 
at once aroused in the interests of his favourite party. The 
Tory candidate, Mr. Borlace Warren, was opposed by John 
Plumtree, the Whig nominee, and in the heat of the excite- 
ment Yin emphatically declared that he should not mind 
dying immediately if the Tories succeeded. Remarkable to 
relate, such, an occurrence actually took place, for when the 
contest and the "chairing" of the victor was over he fell down 
dead with joy, Sept. 6th, 1727. The epitaph upon him is as 
follows : — 

" Here lies Vin Eyre, 

Let fall a tear, 

For one true man of honour; 

No courtly Lord, 

Who breaks his word, 

Will ever be a mourner. 

In Freedom's cause 

He stretched his jaws, 

Exhausted all his spirit. 

Then fell down dead — 

It must be said 

He was a man of merit. 

Let Freemen be 

As brave as he. 

And vote without a guinea; 

Vin Eyre is hurled 

To t'other world, 

And ne'er took bribe a penny. 
True to his friend, to helpless parent kind, 
He died in honour's cause, to interest blind. 
Why should we grieve, life's but an airy toy? 
We vainly weep for him who died for joy." 



THE OLD GENERAL. 

Benjamin Mato, otherwise known as the old " General," was 
a popular individual in Nottingham, especially amongst the 
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juvenile portion of the community. He was an eccentric, poor, 
'and harmless man, and his eccentricities gained him consider- 
able notoriety. During most of his life he was an inmate of 
St. Peter's Workhouse, Broad Marsh, but he frequently sallied 
out in order to sell cheap literature, such as accounts of mur- 
ders, shipwrecks, &c. Several anecdotes are related of him, 
and they have been fully authenticated. Oue day Ben. com- 
menced shouting in the street, " Here's the grand speech of 
the Duke of York for a penny." A passer by at once pur- 
chased a copy, and found he had bought nothing but a blank 
sheet of paper. ''Why, General," says he, "here's nothing on 
it." "No," replies the General, "he said nowt." At the 
workhouse he was set to turn a wheel ; he did so industriously 
for half-an-hour. Becoming weary of the occupation, he 
began to turn backwards, and neither threats nor exhortations 
would alter his course. One day he was walking along the 
road when he picked up a sixpence, and instead of pocketing 
it quietly he asked the people around if they had lost one. A 
person soon laid claim to it, but the General was not to be 
cheated. " Had your sixpence a hole in it ?" he asked. "Yes," 
was the prompt reply. " Then mine hasn't," replied the 
General, and on he went along the street in triumph. A 
great day with Mayo was on Mickleton Monday, on which 
day the Mickleton Jury perambulate the boundaries of the 
borough. The nature of his performances is thus narrated in 
a brief but interesting account of the General's life, published 
in 1843 : — " Previous to the jury commencing their survey, 
away trots * General' with several hundred boys at his heels, to 
secure the right of a holiday. Two or three urchins, with 
smiling morning faces, lead the way to their own school- 
masters, who, in violation of the * orders of the day,' are seated 
amidst the few children whose parents have refused to grant 
a holiday, and therefore dare not play truant. Some devoted 
Decius in miniature ventures in, on the forlorn hope of pro- 
curing liberty for the rest. Down drop the books, pens, 
pencils, to the increasing cry of ' Out, out, out.' The Com- 
mander-in-Chief arrives, amidst the cheers of the devoted and 
enthusiastic troops, takes up his position opposite the door, 
and commands the onset. The advanced guard assail the 
portal with redoubled blows of their pocket handkerchiefs, 
and old rope ends, knotted into tommies, and the main body 
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throw the missile-mud. Ere long a random stone breaks some 
.windows ; this is speedily followed by others; out sallies the 
master to seize the culprit, his sentinels are overpowered, the 
invaders rush in, the besieged are unmercifully belaboured 
until the .capitulation is completed ; but no sooner do they join 
the * liberty airay' than a shout of triumph is raised and the 
place abandoned. View * General* at eleven o'clock, with his 
forces drawn up in front of the Castle Lodge, demanding with 
them admittance into the Castle Yard, a summons always 
evaded by the distributi&i of a quantity of cakes and ginger- 
bread. On the 'Generars' word of command the precious 
sweets are thrown over the gates, and the confusion of a 
universal scramble ensues. After the whole are distributed 
they disperse." On the passing of the Poor Law Act Mayo 
was removed to St. Mary's new workhouse, and whilst there, 
accidentally falling down a flight of steps, he fractured his 
skull, Jan. 12, 1843. He was buried on the following Monday, 
in St. Peter's burial ground. No stone marks the spot, but a 
memorial tablet has been affixed in the wall of the Clarendon 
Street entrance to the General Cemetery, bearing the following 
inscription : — " Benjamin Mayo, commonly known by the 
name of ' The Old General,' died in the Nottingham Union 
Workhouse, 12th January, 1843, aged 64 years. A few inha- 
bitants of this town, associating his peculiarities and eccen- 
tricities with reminiscences of their early boyhood, have 
erected this tablet to his memory.' 



>> 



DAVID LOVE. 



This remarkable individual was born at Torribm-n, on the 
Forth, in Scotland, on the 17th November, 1750, and died at 
Nottingham on the 12th June, 1827. Ho was (says a corre- 
spondent) brought up as a miner, in the Dundonald Collieries, 
Curloss, but enlisted in the Duke of Buccleuch's regiment of 
South Fencibles. Possessing, however, a facility for extem- 
porising rhymes, he abandoned sterner occupation, and gained 
his living through a long course of years, principally in 
Nottingham, by seizing upon the local topic of the hour, and 
making it the subject of a ballad or string of rhymes, and, as 
he was accustomed to inform his street auditories, when he 
had a number of printed copies for disposal, **of his own 
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composing." These compositions were very nnmerous, and, 
in spite of their lack of talent, enjoyed at times great popularity. 
The following verse may be taken as a specimen : — 

" When first to Nottingham I came, 
I fancied it was a town of fame ; 
This place I loved exceeding well, 
As here I many books did sell." 

** Old David," as he was familiarly called, published his own 
"Life, Adventures, and Experience," and, hawking the book 
bimself as a means of living, it went through five large 
editions. In a Nottingham paper an elegy was published 
shortly after his decease. This is the first verse : — 

The sexton tolls the knell of David Love, 
The funeral train winds slowly throngh the street ; 

Old General, wand in hand, with crape above, 
Conducts the pageant, with demeanour meet. 

To the elegy is appended an 

EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A minstrel old, in Nottingham well known — 
In Caledonia was his humble bii-th, 

Old England makes his aged bones her own. 

Numerous his verses were, his life was long. 

Wide as a recompense his fame was spread ; 
He sold for hali^nce (all he had) a song, 

And by them eam'd ('twas all he wish'd) his bread. 

If further you his merits would disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from this cold abode, 
Go, buy his Ufe (wrote by himself), which shows. 

His service to his country and his God. 

The signature to the whole is " G." 



OLD TOM BOOTH. 

One of the curious characters who have lived in Nottingham 
was known as old Tom Booth, a notorious deer stealer, who 
died on the 26th March, 1752. For years the exploits of 
this individual have been a never-failing subject of con- 
versational interest in various circles. Thoresby relates 
one of the old man's feats as follows : — " In Nottingham Park 
at one time there was a favourite fine deer, a chief ranger, 
which Tom and his wily companions had often cast their 
longing eyes on; but how to deceive the keeper while they- 
killed it was a task of diflBlculty. The night, however, in which 
they accomplished their purpose — whether by any settled plan 
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or not ifc is not knfown — they found the keeper at watch as 
usual in a certain place in the Park. One of them, therefore, 
went to an opposite direction in the Park, and fired his gun^ 
to make the keeper beUeve he had shot a deer; upon which 
away goes the keeper in haste to the spot, which was at a 
considerable distance from the place where ihe favourite deer 
was, and near which Tom Booth was skulking. Tom, waiting 
a proper time, when he thought the keeper at a sufficient 
distance for accomplishing his purpose, fired and killed th© 
deer, and dragged it through the River Leen undiscovered." 
Mr. F. Whiteman informs us that Booth was a stout man, and 
by trade a whitesmith. The stone marking his place of inter- 
ment is in St. Nicholas* church-yard, against the southern 
wall of the church. It bears the following inscription : — 

Here lies a marksman, who with art and skill 

When yonng and strong fat bucks and does did kUl ; 

Now conquered by giim Death (go, reader tell it 1), 

He's now took leave of powder, gun, and pellet. 

A fatal dart, which in the dark did fly, 

Has laid him down among the dead to lie. 

If any want to know the poor slave's name, 

'Tis Old Tom Bopth, — ne'er ask from whence he came, &q. 

Old Tom was so highly pleased with this epitaph, which was 
made before his death, that he had it engraved on the stone 
some months previous to its service being required. In addi- 
tion to the epitaph itself, the head-stone was made to include 
Booth's name, &c., and also that of his wife, blank places being 
left in each case for the age and time of death. Booth's 
compartment of the stone was in due course properly filled up, 
but the widow, disliking the exhibition of her name on a 
tombstone while living, resolved that such. stone should never 
indicate her resting-place when dead. She accordingly left an 
injunction that her body be interred elsewhere, and the in- 
scription is incomplete to this day. 



A PAELIAMENT AT NOTTINGHAM. 

In several of the histories of England it is mentioned that 
the people of Flanders and the Netherlands, having grown 
rich by the wool which they derived f^om England— for they 
were the chief manufacturers of woollen cloths in the north of 
Europe — Edward III. made great and successful efforts for 
the permanent establishment of the trade in this country. 
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Statutes were passed enacting, first, tliat no foreign clotfaJs 
should be imported into England ; secondly, that it should be 
felony to export wool until the King and his Council ordered 
otherwise ; thirdly, that none except the Royal Family should 
wear clothes made out of England ; and fourthly, that cloth- 
workers of all countries should be invited to settle here. The 
town in which the Parliament sat that passed several of these 
laws was Nottingham. In 1337 a Parliament was held here, 
and it was resolved that the cloth-workers of Flanders, or of 
any other countries, could dwell and inhabit England; that 
they should come quietly and peaceably ; that the most con- 
venient places should be assigned to them, with great liberties 
and privileges, and the King would become surety for them 
till they should be able to gain by their occupation. 



A SAD SCENE AT THE CASTLE. 

It may not be generally known that Nottingham Castle was 
once the scene of a revolting act of barbarity. In 1212, King 
John, who ended his life at Newark, had in his custody 
twenty-eight youths — several of them between the ages of 12 
and 14 years — belonging to the most powerful and illustrious 
families in Wales. These youths had been handed to him as 
hostages, and they were kept at Nottingham Castle, where 
they had liberty to walk within its precincts, and where they 
amused themselves by indulging in the games prevalent at 
that period. One day — we believe neither the day nor the 
month is on record — the lads were enjoying themselves, when, 
a mandate arrived from the King directing their execution. 
In obedience to the summons, the whole of them were 
seized, bound, and, as the chronicler states, whilst uttering 
the most piercing and heart-rending cries, were carried to 
the ramparts and there hanged in a row. Whilst writing 
on a subject of this kind, it may be interesting to many to 
know that this was not the first public execution in Notting- 
ham. The first execution known to have taken place in the 
town is that of John, son of Thomas de Cuckney, who was 
hung in the year 1201. John was, on the prosecution of a 
neighbouring gentleman, Kalph de Ed wins to we, convicted of 
theft. 
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A SKETCH OF NOTTINGHAM TYPOGBAPHEBS. 

The art of printing was practised in Nottingham by Mr. 
William Ayscongh, in 1710, the first production being the 
Weekly Gourant newspaper. Timperley was of opinion that 
the second edition of Parkjn's Inn Play, which was published 
in 1714, was the earliest printed book; but there were several 
printed the year before — namely, Wright's " Exposition of the 
Church Catechism ;" Stanley's " Christianity Indeed ;" the 
" Validity of Baptism administered by Dissenting Ministers ;" 
&c. Mr. Briscoe writes : — It is more difB.cult than many per- 
sons would imagine to ascertain with exactness the period 
when the art of printing was introduced to this town and 
county, as many of the earliest productions of the provincial 
press consisted chiefly of posting bills and other broadsides, 
which have but a momentary existence. Deering states that 
in 1641 Nottingham possessed one printer, but anfortunately 
we have no record of his name, place of business, nor have we 
heard of any productions from his press. Whilst Deering 
has informed us of the existence of a printer in Nottingham 
as early as 1641, yet he states that Mr. William Ayscough 
was remarkable for having first established the art of printing 
here about 1710. Did the printer of the previous century 
carry on his business in Nottingham, or had Deering over- 
looked his tabular statements? Ayscough is the earliest 
Nottingham printer whose works have been handed down to 
us. He is believed to have been of the Nuttall Ayscoughs. 
He carried on his business in Bridlesmith-gate until about 
1718. This house is said to have -been situated on the west 
side of that thoroughfare, about mid-way between Pepper- 
street and Peter-gate, but the exact site is unknown. About 
1719 we find he printed in Woolpack-lane. He evidently 
printed for the " Orthodox," and Collyer for the " Dissenting " 
party. He worked for London, Sheffield, Leeds, and Derby 
booksellers and publishers. His earliest known production 
here was " The Weekly Courant,^^ which was issued on the 
27th November, 1710. On the 11th of April of the previous 
year Mr. Ayscough married Anne Young, the daughter of the 
rector of Catwick, Yorkshire, where they were united in the 
"fetters of wedlock." Ayscough seems, so far as we can 
ascertain, to have devoted himself entirely to the publication 
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of the " Gourant,^* as we have not met with any books, pam- 
phlets, or broadsides from the Nottingham press until 1713, in 
which year we have in our list half a dozen works, four of 
which were from CoUyer's press, one from Ayscou^h's, and one 
unknown, but we are inclined to attribute it to Ayscough, as 
" The Benefactress," for such is the title of the book, was 
from the pen of Beckwith Spencer, the vicar of Southwell, 
and as we have already stated Ayscough had the " Orthodox" 
interest. The one bearing Ayscough's imprint of 1713 is 
** An Answer ta a late Pamphlet, entitled the Validity of 
Baptism administered by Dissenting Ministers," issued in 
reply to a pamphlet from CoUyrr's press.' In the following 
year he issued a vindication of this publication, *' Cantreirs 
Invalidity," &c., and Harris's " Un-Episcopal Ordination 
Baptism Null and Void."^ In the same year he printed the 
second edition of " The Inn Play, or Cornish-Hugg Wrestler," 
by Sir Thomas Parkyns, of Bunny, who was a celebrated 
wrestler. This work was the earliest Nottingham printed 
book known to Mr. Timperley, the author of the " Dictionary 
of Printers and Printing." In the course of the following 
year he printed Shaw*s '* Remarks on Two Sermons," and the 
third edition of Green's " Choice Psalm Tunes." Being un- 
fortunate in business he retired to Bramcote about l7l6, so 
Timperley states, but we are of opinion that that did not 
occur until about 1718, as we find several works emanating 
from his press after 1715. In 1716 his press produced "The 
Garlands of Merriment," and the second edition of "Parkyn's 
Introduction of the Latin Tongue." In the following year 
" Killingbeck's Sermons," and " Johnson's Aristarchus Anti- 
Bentleianus," the celebrated attack on the great Bentley, but 
we differ from Mr. Creswell in attributing "Hutchinson's 
Counterfeit Loyalty Displayed" to the same house, as Collyer 
usually printed for H. Allestree, of Derby, for whom* this work 
was done. We attribute Johnson's "Noctes Nottinghamicae " 
to Ayscough's press. In 1718 or 1719, N.S. "John Wild's 
Twopenny Accidence," was issued by William Ayscough, who 
at that time carried on his business in Woolpack-lane. This 
is the inst production of William Ayscough's we are acquainted 
with. Ayscongh died at Bramcote, on the 2nd of March, 1719, 
O.S., and was bnried in the south aisle of St. Peter's Church, 
Nottingham. The tombstone bore the inscription, "Here lye 
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the bodies of William Ayscougli, printer and bookseller of this 
town, and Anne, his wife. She was daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Young, rector of Catwick, in the county of York ; he died 
March 2nd, 1719; she died December 16th, 1732." 



NOTTINGHAM STREETS IN 1610. 

It may interest some, to know the names of the Nottingham 
streets over 260 years ago ! In 1610 8peed published a plan 
of Nottingham in which the following streets appear. The 
names given in parenthesis are those by which they are known 
at the present time : — Barker-lane (Barker-gate), Bear ward- 
lane (Mount-street), Bellar-gate, Bridlesmith-gate, Broad- 
marsh, Castle-lane, Carter-gate, Chaler's-lane, (Chandler's-lane), 
Cow-lane (Clumber-street), Fishergate, Fleshergate,. (Fletcher- 
gate), Gossegate (Goose-gate), Girdlesmith-gate (Pelham street) 
Halifax-lane, High-pavement, Hungate, Low- pavement, Lymby- 
lane (Bottle-lane), Malin-hill, Middle-pavement, Narrow-marsh, 
Newark-lane (Woolpack-lane), Pepper-street, Pilsher-gate, 
St. James's-lane, St. Mary's-gate, Stoney-street, Swine-green, 
(Carl ton-street), Vault-lane (Drury-hill), Wheelwright-lane 
(Wheeler-gate), White Friar's-lane, Wooller-lane (Byard-lane), 
Worser-lane (Warser-gate). Some of the names give us 
an insight into Nottiogham life in the days of " auld lang 
syne." For example. Smithy-row points out where the black- 
smiths of old plied their noisy trade, and the old defunct 
Chandler*s-lane (now the site of Victoria-street) shows whence 
our forefathers obtained light. In Convent- street and St. 
John's-street we have traces of the Knights of St. John, and 
the Grey Friars have given their name to Grey Friars-gate 
and also to Friar-lane. We have also Mary-gate, Peter-gate, 
St. Peter's church- walk, and Church-square, Bridlesmith-gate, 
Fletcher-gate (where probably the arrow makers lived), remind 
us of the profession of arms ; and Castle-gate calls our attention 
to the Castle, as also does Spaniel-row, and Hounds-gate, and 
Bearward-lane. It should be noticed that all the old streets 
in Nottingham are either gates, or lanes, or rows, unless they 
have had their appellations changed, in modern times, for the 
more fashionable street, like Pelham -street, formerly Girdle- 
smith-gate; Bearward-lane, now Mount-street; Sheep-lane 
and Chandler-lane, now Market-street and Victoria street. 
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TESTIMONIALS 260 YEABS AGO. 

The following present made to the new Recorder of Notting- 
ham, A.D., 1603, by order of the Hall, affords a cnrions instance 
of the taste and habits of the times, in respect to what are 
dignified by the name of testimonials. " It is agreed that the 
town shall, on Wednesday next, present the Recorder, Sir 
Henry Pierrepont, with a sugar loaf, ds. ; lemons. Is. 8d. ; 
white wine, one gallon, 2s. 8d. ; claret, one gallon, 2s. 8d. ; 
muskadyne, one pottle, 2s. 8d. ; sack, one pottle, 2s. ; total, 
20s. 8d." — ^Another testimonial was presented by the same 
town in the year following, the object .of public admiration and 
bounty in this instance being no less a personage than the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. Of course, the present, intended to 
convey to his lordship the sense entertained by the burgesses 
of his high worth and character, must be of a more weighty 
description than that bestowed on the Recorder, accordingly 
it was ordered that " a veal, a mutton, a lamb, a dozen of 
chickens, two dozen of rabbits, two dozen of pigeons, and 
four capons, should be presented to his lordship." Ours is a 
day beyond all others for the presentation of testimonials, but; 
we never yet heard of a celebrity of the nineteenth century 
being invited to a public meetinu: to receive at the hands of 
his friends a testimonial of their esteem, and then having laid 
at his feet sundry bottles of wine, with sugar and lemons to 
flavour it, or a good fat calf, a wedder sheep, and a lamb of a 
year old, with dozens of chickens and rabbits to garnish the 
same, as appears to have been the custom with our ancestors. 



ELECTION OF SEXTON. 

An event, trifling in itself, occurred in Nottingham on the 
22nd May, 1805, which serves to show the great extent of 
party feeling in Nottingham nearly seventy years ago. The 
office of sexton of St. Mary's having become vacant, a Whig 
and a Tory candidate were nominated. The poll was open 
six days ! during which time flags and bands of music paraded 
the town, and 1,278 votes were recorded. The Tory candidate 
was returned by a large majority. It appears from the ac- 
counts of St. Mary's Church for 1806, that the sum of eight 
guineas was paid to Mr. Balguy for " Mr. Balguy's opinion at 
the election of sexton." 
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ST. MARY'S ALTAR PIECE BY FRA BARTOLOMEO. 

The following is a copy of a circular printed by the Yen. 
Archdeacon Wilkins, who was then vicar of St. Mary's, in 
1839. It relates to the altar piece of the Virgin and Child, a 
picture by Fra Bartolomeo, the friend and companion of 
Savanarola; and, as the circular is now rare, we print it 
verbatim. We should state that the circular was published on 
the picture being put in the Church, as announcing the fact 
and the value of the gift. Since 1839 the Church has under- 
gone two additional restorations : 

St. Mary^s Church, Nottingham. — This noble edifice, which, 
it is conjectured, was built in the latter part of the reign 
of Edward III., is cruciform, supporting at its intersection 
a massive square tower, of large and beautiful dimensions. 
The interior of the building is from east to west, 210 feet ; 
across the transepts, 95 feet ; across the nave, 65 feet. The 
auditory, until lately, was contained between the altar at 
the eastern extremity and a glazed screen across the middle 
of the nave, including an organ loft, and four other large 
and ponderous galleries, which, with their several staircases, 
were of the most inconvenient and unsightly construction. 
In 1839 these were all removed, the interior of the building 
cleared, the surface brought to an uniform level, the 
architecture of the walls and windows restored, and the whole 
re-arranged in the manner in which it is now seen, at an 
expenditure of nearly £3,000, raised by public subscription. 
The area now furnishes sittings for a congregation of 2,000 
persons. On the completion of these alterations, from the 
designs of Mr. R. W. Walker, of this town, Thomas Wright, 
Esq., of Upton Hall, besides a subscription of £100, purchased 
at a very considerable cost a picture for the new Alte,r Screen,* 
by one of the most celebrated masters of the Old School, and 
presented the same to Archdeacon Wilkius, the vicar, accom- 
panied by the following letter, which gives the history of the 

paintiQg : — 

(COPY.) 
The Venerable Archdeacon Wilkins, D.D., &c. 
My dear Sir, — The extensive and judicious alterations which yon have 
effected in your noble Church, at Nottingham, by which you have ren- 
dered it one of the most spacious, splendid, and imposing Parish 

* Mr. Wright gave £1000 for the piotore. 
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Ghtirclies in the kingdom, demand, in my opinion, not only the gratitude 
of those amongst whom yon have ministered so many years in particular,, 
but of all admirers of ecclesiastical architectnre in general. It is with a 
view of testifying my special regard to yourself, personally, for the good 
taste and feeling which you haye ever manifested in the cause of the 
Church, and in preserving the symmetry and beauty of her temples, that 
I am induced to make you the medium, as you have been the cause, of 
my conferring upon St. Mary's Church, so long the house of prayer and 
now the cemetery of my family, a present worthy of your acceptance ; for, 
determined to make no offering to the house of "the Lord my God of 
that which doth cost me nothing," I have had the good fortune to meet 
with one of the most splendid and appropriate works of art, purchased 
with the express intention of offering it as an Altar Picture for your 
Church. It is the work of Fra Bartolomeo, who, as you know, flourished 
about 1460, and is one of the finest productions of his pencil. As it may 
not be uninteresting to you to learn how I have become possessed of it, 
I must tell you that it was the property of the Bev. Mr. Sandford, a 
gentleman of large fortune, residing at Hatfield Park, near Windsor, 
who for a considerable period undertook the office of Minister of the 
English Church at Florence, in which city he lived in habits of the 
closest intimacy with the nobility and leading inhabitants of the place ; 
and, being himself a first-rate judge of works of taste, obtained a free 
access to and complete acquaintance with all the different collections in 
that heretofore Emporium of Art. Having heard of his being possessed 
of this picture, which he was anzious should find an abiding place in 
some church in this country, I applied to him in October last for the 
refusal of it, stating my intention of placing such a picture in one of our 
finest Parish Churches. To this application I received an immediate 
reply, from which I make the following extract : — 

" A kindred taste for the Italian School is so rare in this country 
(although the only School lectured upon and recommended by our 
Academy), that I feel very sincere pleasure in making your acquaintance. 
Every minute circumstance relating to any of the pictures in my posses- 
sion I shall have the greatest pleasure in communicating to you. The 
French law of primogeniture, which still exists in Tuscany, has largely 
contributed to the breaking up of every species of property ; but as the 
effect has long since been produced, the works of the masters of the 
highest class are no longer attainable. The Kenucini Gallery, by no 
means important, is the only private gallery now remaining at Florence. 
If you choose to pay enough for it, you may, in any one year, form a 
first-rate Dutch or Flemish collection ; but I can say, without the fear of 
contradiction, that the richest sovereign in Europe will in vain give a 
commission, even unlimited in amount, to purchase the works of Michael 
Angelo, Baphael, Fra Bartolomeo, Andrea del Sarto, or Leonardo da 
Vinci. Should you make a tour to Florence or Borne, inquire for the 
works of the above masters, and you will find how accurate I am in my 
assertion. The reason is obvious, namely, that the genius of those 
wonderful men excels all others to such a degree that their works became 
the property of crowned heads, or altar pieces of churches and chapels, 
for which their subjects rendered them peculiarly appropriate. The very 
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beautiful one which you have selected is, as formerly, one of the chef 
itCRUvres of the Ceritani Gallery at Florence, for which, I believe, it was 
expressly painted by Fra Bartolomeo." 

Such is the account of the picture I have sent you, and which, in my 
judgment, is one of the very finest productions of the Ancient School 
of Art. 

I am, my dear Sir, with eVery good wish. 

Very sincerly yours, 

Thomas Wright. 
Upton Hall, 

December 3, 1839. 

(COPY.) 
To the Venerable Archdeacon Wilkins. 

13, Old Bond Street, London. 
Sir, — ^I beg to inform you that I have forwarded to you, by the request 
of Thomas. Wright, Esq., of Upton Hall, a picture of Fra Bartolomeo. I 
feel proud in having been the agent in disposing of so fine a work of Art, 
to be placed in a Protestant Church, when I can safely say it will be 
possessed of the finest picture of which any Church in England can 
boast. 

I am. Sir, with respect. 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

Geokoe Yates. 



NOTTINGHAM FUGITIVES. 

Dnring the middle ages there was a right of sanctuary 
attached to churches. This right is thus defined by Black- 
stone : *' It is to be observed, that if a person accused of any 
crime (except treason, wherein the crown, and sacrilege, 
wherein the church was too nearly concerned) had fled to any 
church or church-yard, and within forty days after went in 
sackcloth and confessed himself guilty before the coroner, and 
declared all the particular circumstances of the offence ; and 
thereupon took the oath in that case provided, viz., that he 
abjured the realm, and would depart from thence forthwith, 
at the port that should be assigned him, and would never 
return without leave from the king ; he by this means saved 
his life, if he observed the conditions of the oath, by going 
with a cross in his hand and with all convenient speed to the 
port assigned, and embarking. For if during this forty days' 
privilege of sanctuary, or in his road to the sea-side, he was 
apprehended and arraigned in any court for this felony, he 
might plead right of sanctuary, and had a right i;o be re- 
manded, if taken out against his will." (Blackstone, Commen. 
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V. iv. p. 332 and 3, 16mo., 1775.) In cases of homicide (writes 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson) this sanctuary was not of much avail. 
But for the protection of murderers, &c., higher sanctuaries 
were established, where a Frith or Frid-stool was erected near 
the altar. These stools were the last and most sacred refuge 
of those who sought sanctuary within them, and the most severe 
punishments were enacted for their violation. There are only 
two of these stools now in existence — one at Hexham, and 
another in Beverley Minster. They are both in the north 
aisle, and near the altar. It is only the one at the latter place 
that has any connection with Nottingham. It is hewn out of 
a single block of stone, with a hollow back. When Leland 
saw it, he says it bore the following inscription : — 

'^f^sc StXiti lapttKea jTrectiiEStool iJintur, i.e. J^acii Cati^etfra, 
atr quern reu{( fugtentfo perbenunt; omntmotlam l)ai)tt i^eturitatem/' 

As related by the above, the name implies the " seat of peace" 
("Pacis Cathedra"), from Anjrlo-Saxon "Freotho," peace, 
and " stol," a seat, chair, or stool. 

In the British Museum there is a register of the persons who 
sought this sanctuary, their crimes, &c., which caused them to 
flee. Among the entries is one that Robert Alertre of Notyng- 
ham, gentleman, on the third of May, in the 18th year of 
Edward IV. (1479) after the conquest of England, came to 
the peace of St. John of Beverley, for the death of John Hill, 
late of the town of Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, 
yeoman, who was slain at Nottingham, on the 16th of April, 
in the aforesaid year of the king, the said Robert Alertre 
received sacrament, according to custom, on the aforesaid day, 
and was admitted and received to all the aforesaid liberties. 
The above is only an abridgment, it stands as follows in 
the original : — 

" Rob'(er)tus Alertre de Notyngham in com(itatu) ville de 
Notyngham gentilman t'(er)cio die Maii anno Edwd IV. post 
conquestu Anglie xviii venit ad pacem S(an)c(t)i Joh(ann)is 
de Beverlaci p(ro) morte John Hirl nuper de villa Westm(on- 
asterio) in com(itatu) Midd. yoman p(er)ipsum inferfectum. 
apud Notyngham predictum xvi. die Aprilis anno r(eges) 
sup(radicto) ; dif(e) sup(ra)d(i)c(t)o et accepto sacramento 
secundum consuetud(inem) idem Rob(er)tus Alertre admissus 
est et receptus ad pacem p'd ctam (praddictam cunctam?)," 
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&c., &c. Lansdown MS. 4292. The letters in brackets, 
are supposed to be the omissions, <fcc. " Westmonasteriiim" 
is often met with as the Latin form of Westminster. Perhaps 
"Westminster" simply might have been intended in the above, 
as Notyngham is not Latinized, but then Beverley is trans- 
mogrified into " Beverlaci." 

Another entry is that on the 10th of December, in the 15th 
of the reign of Henry VIII. (1524) Christopher Thomlynson, 
late of Newark, in the county of Nottingham, glover, came to 
the liberty and sanctuary of St. John of Beverley, because he 
was attached for buying of • a man unknown, three ells of 
woollen cloth suspected, and afterwards the same Christopher 
was led to the king^s prison at Nottingham, and then and there 
Thomas Clarke, of Newark aforesaid, mercer, became the 
surety and pledge of the said Christopher, and afterwards the 
said Christopher feloniously fled from the custody of the said 
Thomas Clarke, &c., and for other causes touching the safety 
of his body, and he was admitted and sworn. 

The oath the fugitives took was very curious. The bailiff 
of the Archbishop of York, by whom the oath was adminis- 
tered, was directed to inquire of the refugee : " What man he 
had killed, and wherewith, and both their names , and then 
gar (make) hym lay his hand vppon the book, saying this 
wyse, 

" Sir take hede on your, oth, ye shal be treu and faythful to 
my lord archbishop of York, lord off this towne, to the pro- 
vest (provost) of the same, to the chanons (canons) of this 
chirch and all other ministers therof . 

" Also ye shall here gude hert to the baillie and xii governors 
of this town, to all burges' and comyners of the same. 

" Also ye shall bere no poynted wapen, dagger, knyfe, ne 
none other wapen ayenst the kyng's pece. 

" Also ye shal be redy at all your power if ther be any debate 
or stryf or od so than (sudden) case of fyre within the town 
to help to s'cess (qu. suppress) it. 

" Also ye shall be redy at the obite of king Adelstan, at the 
dirige and the messe at such tyme as it is done at the warnyng 
of the belman of the town, and do your dewte in ryngyng, and 
for to offer at the messe on the morne, so help you God and 
thies holy evangelistes. And then gar hym kysse the book." 
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THE WHITE FRIABS AND THEIR LAND. 

The land of the White Friars occupied that part of the town 
commencing at Friar-lane, in the Market-place, up to The 
Hollows, then to St. James'-street, from this point to the 
Market-place and down to Wheeler-gate. Beast-market Hill 
was formerly Friar-road. The church stood between the 
Swan Inn and St. James'-street. "Dry as Dust" says he has 
seen at various times large quantities of human remains, skulls, 
bones, &c., exhumed -during alterations on Beast-market Hill. 
A portion of the old inner quadrangle still exists in the gardens 
behind St. James'-street chapel. The outer quad is entered 
from Friar-lane, and is known as Friary-yard. There appears 
to be no drawings of old St. Nicholas' Church. It lay in ruins 
for many years, and formed a quarry from which anyone who 
chose fetched stone to build stables, walls, pig-styes, &c. The 
present church is the first that was built in England after the 
Restoration. The Corporation gave the wood out of the Forest 
of Sherwood. The restored church at first was cruciform, 
without aisles, and was consecrated by Archbishop (Keeper) 
Williams of York. It was the West-end church for many 
years. Till lately it had two paintings on the east wall, the 
g!ft of the Elliott family : the subject of one was the Good 
Samaritan, that of the other, the return of the Prodigal. The 
hospital or St. John of Jerusalem was so demolished as to leave 
nothing of which a view could be taken. For many years the 
site was a liquorice field. Now it is occupied by the House of 
C )rrection. The church, like all those of this order, was round, 
like the Temple Churches in London and at Northampton. 
This order built the Trent Bridge, and the Bridge Estate is 
derived from them. They had lands in various parts of the 
county — a Grange at Cotgrave, Lord Manvers is, we believe, 
the present prior of this Commandery of "St. John of Hieru- 
salem," in which capacity he holds a court by his steward. 
The tenants bf the lands of the order are still exempt from toll 
at all fairs in England. 

• OUR TOWNSMEN'S NAMES. 

In dealing with a subject of general personal interest, an 
introductory chapter is no doubt needed ; but as our space is 
limited, this usual formality may be waived ; especially as ez- 
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planatoiy details can be woven into the subject as it proceeds. 
With this remark we (Mr. Stevenson) will lannch the subject 
with the cognomen of " Smith.** From this being the most 
•common name among the English people, it has long been the 
butt for all kinds of vulgarity. You can scarcely take up a 
newspaper without seeing something after the following style : 
" A letter-carrier, after walking nine miles and delivering the 
same letter to 137 men, none of whom would receive it, sat 
down on a fire-plug and wept. The letter was directed to Mr. 
Smith." The question has been asked hundreds of times, 
*' Where did all the Smiths come from ?" and the answer was 
?given, " Why, from the forge, to be sure !" This is no doubt 
a fair answer : but we are met with this difficulty : why one 
particular trade should produce such a prolific crop of names, 
when compared with other avocations quite as popular in by- 
gone days. We are not so overdone with " Taylors " (tailors), 
" Bakers," " Millers," or " Masons," hence there must be some 
weighty cause for this particular name preponderating over 
-each and every other. It is worthy of note that the numerous 
family in Nottingham possessing this common name own it in 
•a manly and open way ; they are, to say the least, plain honest 
^' Smiths." Few attempts are made to get out of it under the 
shallow guise of " Smithe," " Smyth," or " Smythe," which is 
•accepted as the aristocratic rendering. " Smith " is a name 
derived from a trade, or a division of trades — a most fruitful 
source of supplying surnames to the great mass of people in 
the Middle Ages. It is a word of Saxon origin, and appears 
with us pure from its primitive source. The Danish and 
Swedish form of " Smed," and the Dutch " Smit " have had 
little influence in the Midland Counties. In its primitive sense 
it meant any one who strikes or smites with a hammer ; an 
artificer ; a workman. It was necessary to define what par- 
ticular smith a man was : hence all our goldsmiths, silver- 
smiths, locksmiths, coppersmiths (green or ore smiths), white- 
smiths (tin smiths), blacksmiths (iron smiths), bridlesmiths, 
Ac. From ** smith " being applied as a worker in a more 
general sense, our forefathers had "hellesmith"=the smith of 
hell, the devil, Yulcan; " lorsmith"=loresTnith — a promoter 
of learning, a counsellor; "teonsmith" — (teon=injuiy) a 
worker of mischief, an evil doer; " wundersmith"=a wonder 
worker, a worker of miracles ; " wigsmith " — (wig=war) — a 
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war smith, a warrior. The Saxon song on Ethelstan's victory 
at BrananlDurgh. contains the following illustration : — 

The illustrious Smiths of war, 
The Welsh, they overcame. 

As also does the Exeter Book (p. 314) : — "Thonne monige- 
booth. Then many are macBthal hergendra, lovers of social 
converse wlonce wig-smiths," the great warriors. We thus 
see our Saxon ancestors had " smiths '* in a numerous degree- 
It was no uncommon thing to transpose war smiths into smiths 
of war; goldsmiths into smiths of gold; silversmiths into 
smiths of silver, &c. In using these trades for giving names 
to persons originally practising some one of these crafts, the word 
" smith " would invariably be taken. They possessed no chris- 
tian names, and cared not to adopt superfluous syllables. If 
more than one smith lived in a town or village they would be dis- 
tinguished as " Smith at the mill," ** Smith at the well," or 
tbe family or descendants of a Smith as " Smithson." Such a 
general application of the word Smith naturally multiplied the 
sources from which this surname could be drawn, and clearly 
accounts for it being by far the most common one in this country. 
There can be no doubt that the ancestors of all our present 
townsmen bearing this name were smiths of some description ;. 
but it is a popular error to assert that they all came from the 
forge. We should be nearer the truth in saying some of them 
were warriors, goldsmiths, silversmiths, or men of learning. 
The words forming our modern English language have gone- 
through great vicissitudes and mutations, some have got ex- 
tended in their meaning, others contracted ; in the latter 
category we must place the name or word under notice. We 
use it now as only belonging to the forge — the blacksmith 
of modem times — the ironsmith of the past — leaving the 
other branches of smiths entirely out of the question. Whilst 
on the subject of " Smiths " we may allude to an amusing in- 
cident recorded of St. Dunstan. He excavated a cell where he 
exercised himself in working on metals. One night all the 
neighbourhood was alarmed by the most terrific bowlings,, 
which seemed to issue from bis abode. In the morning they 
flocked to him to enquire the cause ; he told them that the 
devil had intruded his head into his window to tempt bim 
whilst be was heating his work ; that he had seized him by 
the nose with his red-hot tongs, and that the noise was Satan roar'> 
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ing at the pain." It might be subject for enquiry whether Not- 
tingham, as compared with other towns of antiquity, contains 
an undue proportion of Smiths. We should be prepared for 
such a fact, and could account for it from the great number 
of smiths resident in the town in ancient times. Iron has been 
procured from Derbyshire for ages, smelted with wood 
from Sherwood Forest, and wrought into bars and rods at 
Bulwell and Pleasley old water forge mills. Here was the raw 
material for the smiths of Nottingham, and they were so 
numerous that their workshops lined both sides of the principal 
streets. Bridlesmith-gate was mainly occupied by smiths 
employed in making bits, buckles, &c., for tarness makers. 
Pelham-street, formerly " Gridellsmith-gate," was occupied by 
smiths allied to armourers, and employed in connection with 
knightly girdles, which were mostly of metal, highly artistic. 
Smithy-row also speaks of these old craftsmen in iron occupy- 
ing one portion of the Market-place. Deering says Notting- 
ham was anciently famous for the pT'oduction of the most 
curious articles in iron, and hence, he says, aroSethe follow- 
ing proverb, recorded by Fuller : — 

The little Bmith of Nottingham, 
Who doth the work that no man can. 

The wrought iron gates in our local Exhibition bears out the 
above remarks, nor do the smiths of to-day disgrace their 
ancient calling. As trades got localised in the last century, 
many of those particular to Nottingham fled to Birmingham 
and other towns ; but the old "smiths" remained and turned 
their attention to the perfection of stocking weaving machinery. 
From this source we have obtained our present race of artistic 
" smiths," employed in the elaborate mechanism of lace 
machinery, and to them, in no small degree, we owe the present 
position of Nottingham, as the great centre for the manufacture 
of machine-made lace and hosiery. 



WESLEY AND NOTTINGHAM. 

The Rev. John Wesley formid a very favourable opinion of 
the demeanour of Nottingham people, judging from the follow- 
ing note in his diary, of June 18, 1777 : — " I preached at 
Nottingham, to a serious, loving congregation. There is some- 
thing in the people of this town which I cannot but much 
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approve of. Although, most of our society are of the lower 
class, chiefly employed in the stocking manufacture, yet there 
is generally an uncommon gentleness and sweetness in their 
temper, and something of elegance in their behaviour, which, 
when added to solid, vital religion, makes them an ornament 
to their profession." We are afraid that if the reverend 
•gentleman had witnessed the scene at a religious meeting at 
the Malt Cross, about 1740, in which Mr. John Nelson, a 
Methodist, took part (which is elsewhere noticed,) his 
opinion would have been the reverse of that recorded in John 
Wesley's diary. The Lambs were gambolling in the open air at 
Nelson's meeting, but penned at Wesley's. 



DB. DODDEIDGE AND THE NOTTINGHAM PEOPLE. 

It may not be generally known that the celebrated Dr. 
Doddridge, when a young man, was repeatedly invited to 
settle in Nottingham. There can be no doubt he visited this 
town in Dedember, 1727, and also in January of the following 
year, preaching on both occasions at the chapels in Casblegate 
and on the High Pavement. Several letters written by the 
Doctor in reference to his negotiations with the leaders of the 
Independent party in Nottingham are preserved, and from 
these it appears that he kindly but firmly rejected the overtures 
made to him. In a note to a friend of his he remarks : '* I hope 
what I have said will not be interpreted as any slight on the 
warm and tender friendship which you and several of my 
friends in Nottingham have expressed with regard to me. I 
know no settlement in the world which would be so agreeable 
to me as Nottingham if my way be clear." Some of the 
Doctor's friends do not seem, however, to have entertained so 
favourable an opinion of the Nottingham people as Doddridge 
himseK invariably expressed. In Illustrations of Literary 
History H., p. 814^ written by Mr. Nicholls, there is printed 
a, portion of a letter written to Doddridge by Warburton, from 
Newark-upon-Trent, February 12th, 1738. Warburton re- 
marks, " Last summer I was at Nottingham and saying what 
I thought of you. I understood you was once expected to 
receive that province under your care. But Providence was 
kinder to you than to commit that peace, which is the reward 
and production of your virtues, to so turbulent a people, and 
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thonght to pnnisli their nncliristiaii zeal by depriving them of 
one who could have regulated and reformed it." As a kind 
of set-ofE against this extract we add a very different testimony 
— & testimony based upon a long experience — ^to the character 
of the Dissenting residents in old Nottingham. Mr. Walker, 
s, man of great learning, was appointed from Nottingham to 
be Theological Professor to the Manchester New College, and 
he says in a letter dated May 5th, 1798, " the remembrance of 
my residence in Nottingham will be a source of the most 
;^enerous consolation to me through the remainder of my life.'* 



THE INTEODUCTION OF GAS. 

A difference of opinion exists as to the date of the intro- 
duction of gas into Nottingham. Blackner (p. 207) states that 
gas-light was introduced into the town by Mr. Tatham, in the 
winter of 1814; whilst Sutton, in his "Date Book," informs 
us that it was not until the 13th of April, 1819. Mr. Tatham 
was the proprietor of the brass foundry, which was situated 
at; the corner of Bridlesmith-gate leading into Peter-gate. 
Prior to the introduction of gas, the town was illuminated by 
oil lamps, which were introduced in 1762. Only ten lamps 
were lighted with gas for the first few days. The novelty of 
the sight attracted thousands, who gazed with amazement at 
this triumph over the old mode of lighting. The least in- 
formed did not venture near the pipes for fear of an explosion. 



THE VISIT OF THE GEBAT PLAGUE. 

Most old writers agree in ascribing to Nottingham the merit 
of being a healthful town. One author, writing 140 years ago, 
says, "the air is esteemed as healthy as any part of England 
affords." The situation of the town, the open spaces within 
it, and the efforts made to ensure the cleanliness of the streets, 
have gained for it a good reputation, but, like other large places, 
it is occasionally the home of disastrous epidemics. Deering 
says: "As healthful as Nottingham is, there mostly happens 
once in five years some distemperature in the air ;" and he 
mentions an outbreak of smallpox in 1736, which caused 104 
to be buried in St. Mary's Churchyard in one month. The 
year in which the plague visited Nottingham was 1667. 
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Bamford, writing of the plague twenty-four years before the 
above event, and when the disease was by no means un- 
common, says : "It hath beene proved that clothes of infected 
persons layed up and not well ayred, being opened, though a 
yeere or more after, have instantly renewed the plague. 
Againe, we perceive by the smell that garments will retaine the 
sent of wormwood or muske for a long time ; the cause is nob 
in the sent by itself considered, but in the ayre, which is the 
subject of the sent. The plague in a garment is the poisoned 
ayre, being according to the nature thereof, called by the 
learned the Death-of-the-Ayre, proceeding from the partie in- 
fected, and infecting the garment, though not perceived by 
smell ; as the open, cleero, and wholesome ayre of the heavens 
is healthful for the body, though not perceived by smell." A 
curious fact is mentioned in connection with the outbreak of the 
plague. It is recorded that it made a cruel desolation in the 
higher part of Nottingham, but very few died in the lower. 
" Especially in a street called the Narrow Marsh, it was observed 
that the infection had no power,, and that during the whole of the 
time the plague raged, not one who lived in that street died of 
it, which induced many of the richer sort of people to crowd 
thither and hire lodgings at any price; the preservation of the 
people was attributed to the effluvia of the tanners* ouze (for 
there were then 47 tanners* yards in that place), besides which 
they caused a smoke to be made by burning tanners* knobs.*' 



THE INTRODUCTION OF THE POTATO. 

The introduction of the field potato in Nottingham is an 
event worthy of notice. We read that in the reign of Queen 
Anne a person of the name of Robert Purcell, a native of Ire- 
land, came to Nottingham to cultivate waste lands, and to 
grow the field potato, for before that time this root had been 
planted in gardens only in the neighbourhood of the town. He 
took up his residence at St. Ann*s, and had permission granted 
to clear away the underwood, &c., off a piece of land in the 
coppice, which he planted with potatoes; and, as his crop was 
abundant and his profits great, the culture of the field potato 
very soon became common. The man afterwards settled in 
the town as a market gardener, and was always known by the 
name of Potato Robin. He died in 1749. . 
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EQUAL TO AN EMEBGENOT. 

As an instance of the cnnning displayed by African travel- 
lers in avoiding the attacks of lions, we have seen it stated that 
they not unfrequently place their hat and coat npon a stick 
near to the edge of a precipice. The lion comes np in hot pur- 
suit, and leaping at the hat and coat, falls down the incline 
and is dashed to pieces. A gentleman who resided at Notting- 
ham in 1140 would have made a capital companion in case of 
an emergency. Deering states that in the year referred to 
*' Robert, Earl of Gloucester, with great power invaded the 
town of Nottingham and spoiled it. The townsmen were 
taken, slain, or burnt in the churches, whereunto they fled. 
One of them more rich than the rest was taken and led to his 
house by his takers to shew where his treasures lay, he bring- 
ing them into a low cellar. Whilst they were busy to break 
open locks and coffers he conveyed himself away, shutting the 
doors after him, and set fire to the house ; and so the thieves, 
to the number of thirty, were burnt." The effect of so inge- 
nious a plofc was only marred by one sad circumstance. The 
man's ingenuity destroyed the thirty thieves, " but by reason 
of this fire all the town was set on flame." The following, tran- 
scribed from a rare old work, refers to the same subject : — "The 
rich town of Nottingham, which had been spared from harm 
in every preceding civil strife since the Conquest, and in 
which industry and commerce preeminently flourished, was, 
at the suggestion of Ralf Paganel, attacked and plundered 
by Robert, the Earl of G-loucester, the inhabitants fleeing to 
the churches for refuge. While the work of plunder was in 
progress one of its most opulent inhabitants was seized and led, 
strongly bound, to his dwelling, where he was compelled to 
deliver up his treasures. Conducting the plunderers into a 
vault in which his wealth was deposited, he clandestinely 
withdrew from them, closing all the doors and every means of 
egress, and then set fire to the dwelling. More than thirty 
persons are said to have perished in the vault. It was even 
asserted that from that house the fire spread until the whole 
town became a prey to the devouring element. Of the inhabi- 
tants, those who were without the churches were carried away 
captives, whilst those who had sought shelter within the sacred 
structures, men, women, and children, perished in the flames. 
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QUAINT INSCRIPTIONS. 

In the reign of Charles II. a Nottingham blacksmith having- 
prospered by swinging his heavy sledge.— 

" Week in, week out, from mom till ni^t," 

determined, good man, to do an act of charity, so he built 
some alms-houses, and called them, after his own singular 
name, Bamaby Wartnaby's alms-houses. The inscription 
upon them was the following : — 

Ab God above, ont of Ms love, 

Has given to me store. 
So I, out of Charity, 

Gave this House to the Poor. 
Let's pray for one another. 

So long as we do live, 
That we may to God's Glory go, 

To Him that did this give. 
Bamaby Wartnaby, 1066. 

The alms-houses were repaired in 1806, when occasion was 
taken to improve (?) the above old inscription out of existence. 



. SINGULAR SIGNATURES. 

There are few things more curious to note than the manner 
of signing letters. Many of the aspiring gentlemen of the 
present day in law, literature, and science, perpetrate as large 
a scribble as they can. One person covers the letters of his 
name with flourishes so that you can only just distinguish 
their attenuated form, and another after penning ponderous 
initials drops a few small characters after them to make up the 
words. There is as great a diversity in concluding the letters 
as there is in the style of the signatures. The contrast between 
the present custom and that which prevailed two centuries ago 
is very marked. The secretary of Richard, Duke of York, 
brother to Edward IV., commences a letter to the " Gude mas- 
ters, the Mair^ Recorder and Aldermen and Sheriffs of the cite 
of York I recommend me unto you as heartily as I can." He 
signs himself "in haste, the 23rd day of March, at Nottingham, 
with the hand of your friend and lover, John Kendall." It 
would look rather odd now a days to refer to a " mair " as a 
friend and lover, but it is no more absurd than many of the 
styles in vogue at present. 
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BELLFOUNDING IN NOTTINGHAM. 

BellfoTinding was one of the numerous trades for whicli in 
former times Nottingham was celebrated. The earliest record 
we can trace is of Richard Mellers, bellfounder. He is re- 
ported to have amassed a considerable fortune, and won for 
himself a leading position in the Nottiiigham of that day ; 
certain it is he filled the office of Mayor in 1499, and again in 
1506. His eldest son, Eobert Mellers, who succeeded him in 
the business, was one of the Sheriffs in 1511, and served the 
office of Mayor in 1522. We are strongly of impression that 
their place of business was in the rear of the Long-row, and 
that it is preserved to us in some measure by the present 
name of " Bellfounders'-yard." The family is best known as 
the founders of the Nottingham Free 'Grammar School, which 
originated under the will of Dame Agnes Mellers (widow of the 
above Richard Mellers), dated November 22, 1513. St. 
Mary's Church seems to have been the burial place of the 
family, as the will founds an obit there, making provision for 
solemn mass for the good of the souls of the founders, by pay- 
ments to the priests, clerks, mayor, aldermen, sergeants, &c., 
for officiating and attending upon the ceremony. Provision 
was also made for bread, cheese, and ale as entertainment, and 
for ringing of eight peals on the great bells on the 16th day of 
June in each year for ever. This noble charity was further 
enriched by the son Robert, under his will bearing date 1515. 
The details of this charity are of great interest, but following 
them further is somewhat departing from the subject of "Bells." 
It should, however, be noted this family flourished during the 
" piping time of peace " and splendour of the Romish Church, 
following upon the wars of the Roses, and heralding the great 
Reformation. This fact accounts for the large business they 
conducted and the wealth they accumulated in this particular 
branch of business. In less prosperous times we find a Mr. 
Oldfield, bellfounder, of Nottingham, whose place of business 
was in Narrow Marsh, making himself famous by casting the 
. *' Great Tom of Lincoln " [not the present one], a famous bell, 
in 1595. Mr. Stevenson was informed that for some reason the 
trade of bellfounding was removed from Nottingham to 
Loughborough, where it merged into the extensive business now 
conducted by Messrs. Taylor and Co., of that town. Mr. 
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Hedderley was another Nottingham bellfounder. In 1780 he 
cast a bell weighing 13cwt. Iqr. 151bs., on which was the 
following inscription : — 

I to the Churoh the living call, 
And to the grave do siunmon alL 

This bell once hnng the solitary occupant of the tower of 
OUerton Church. 



A REMAEKABLE STORM. 

In 1588, Baker, in his Chronicle, writes : — " On the 7th 
July in this year, within a mile of Nottingham, was a mar- 
vellous tempest of thunder, which, as it came through two 
towns (no doubt Wilford and Lenton), beat down all the 
houses and churches. The bells were cast to the outside of 
the churchyard, and some webs of lead 400 feet into the field, 
writhen like leather. The river Trent, ranning between the 
two towns, the water with the mud at the bottom was carried 
a quarter of a mile and cast against trees, with the violence 
whereof the trees wpre torn up by the roots, and cast twelve 
score yards off. Also a child was taken forth off a man's 
hand and carried two spears length high, and then let fall 200 
feet off, of which fall it died. Five or six men thereabout 
were slain by the storm, during which hailstones fell, measur- 
ing fifteen inches in circumference." 

THE SITE OF THE GALLOWS. 

The gallows stood on the Mansfield-road, close to where the 
Church Cemetery now is. The site is also marked in " Britan- 
nia Depicta," a book which gives the state of the country about 
1680, but the earliest execution taking place at Gallows-hill is 
that of Timothy Buckley, for highway robbery in 1701. The 
laist execution at the same place was that of William Wells, 
April 2nd, 1827, for the same offence as the preceding. Since 
then all have taken place at the County Hall or House of 
Correction ; one only happened in the latter place — ^in 1836. 
Previous to Gallows-hill becoming the scene of executions the 
sentence of the law was carried out at Wilf ord-lane end, at the 
comer between the two roads which branch to London and 
Wilford. Here, probably, felons, in accordance with the bar- 
barous customs of the times, were ** hung in chains." 
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NOTTINGHAM ALE AND ITS QUALITIES. 

Several notes were sent to ns on this subject. We give 
them in the order in which they were received. One cor- 
respondent says : Nottinghamshire may lay claim to the 
possession of as large a list of poets as most of the counties in 
England. As far as my reading goes, there are at least forty 
Nottingham people who have at one time or another published 
volumes of verse. Tradition has ascribed this capacity for 
rhyming to several circumstances, but perhaps the most noto- 
rious is that which attributes the growth of the faculty to the 
stimulating influences of Nottingham ale. An enthusiastic 
veteran, who penned verses with a good deal of vigour, says : — 

" Experience will show it, nonght makes a good poet, 
Like qaautam sufficit of Nottingham ale." 

I believe my Good Templar friends would have a few remarks 
to make if this theory was put before them as a probable one. 
There can be no doubt, however, that this town has been noted 
for years for the excellence of its malt liquor. Originally most 
of the barley grown in the vale of Belvoir came to Nottingham 
to be malted, and about 1750 the malt trade was so extensive 
that the " maltsters of Nottingham alone paid, one sitting with 
another, one thousand pounds excise." I have, before me 
another tributary song of half a dozen verses, and one verse, 
after recommending the use of the ale to the priesthood, says: — 

** It dispels every vapour, saves pen, ink, and paper, 
For when you're disposed from the pulpit to rail, 
It will open your throats, you may preach without notes, 
When inspired with full humpers of Nottingham ale." 

Mr. RatclifFe writes : Your correspondent links poets and ale 
pretty closely to begin with. Surely only a minority of the 
" forty Nottingham people who have at one time or another 
published volumes of verse " drew their rhymes and their 
ale from the same tap. We know that Nottingham has fed her 
" lambs " with ale for many generations, and there is a slight 
suspicion that her sheep fatten upon the same ; but her poets ! 
No. Let us draw the line at "mutton." Mr. Briscoe says: — 
Blackner informs us this song about Nottingham Ale was 
written by an officer in the navy, named Gunthorpe, who 
in return for a barrel of this stufE from his brother's " pub." 
— ^the Punch Bowl, in Peck lane — composed this song. I 
E 
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have not been able to trace this song further back than the year 
1752, when it was published anonymously in the pages of that 
antiquarian journal, the " Gentleman's Magazine "(vol. xxii.p. 
38). It was sung to the tune of " Lillaboles," or more correctly 
" Lilly-burlero," a tune which was current in one of the James' 
time. " Nottingham Ale" was very popular about the close of the 
last and the commencement of the present century. Gold- 
smith, who frequented the Globe, in Fleet-street,^ London, was 
never tired of hearing a TDurly and corpulent fellow sing 
this song. In addition to appearing in the " Gentleman's " 
in its entirety, Blackner gave it, omitting the last verse on 
account of the immodesty which characterised this as well 
as many other Bacchanalian songs of that period. Mr. 
(now the Rev. W. H.) Wylie, in addition to this elimina- 
tion, has altered a line, not desiring " to perpetuate ... . 
the improprieties of a licentious age." It was printed in 
Chappell's " Popular Songs of the Olden Time;" and again 
in one of Such's broadsides. — We may add that in "A Journey 
through England" (of^ Queen Anne's time), the tourist says: 
— "The malt liquor is very good here, which occasioned this 
distich in a ballad. 

If hell take t'other bont, well let Tallard ont, 

And much he's improv'd, let me tell yon, 
With Nottingham ale at every meal, 

And good padding and beef in his beUy.'* 

The allusion to " Tallard " is explained by the writer. 



A STRANGE SCENE AT THE MALT CROSS. 

There have been some strange scenes witnessed at one 
time or another at the place where the Old Malt Cross used to 
stand. Here is an account of one that occurred aboat 1740. 
Mr. John Nelson, an eccentric but energetic Methodist, says in 
his journal : — " After spending a few days at Stroud, T set 
out for Nottingham, and stayed there two days. I preached 
at the Malt Cross on the Sabbath to a large congregation in 
great peace; but Monday being a rejoicing day, they had 
bonfires in the Market-place, and some came with squibs to 
disturb me as I was preaching. One of them threw a squib 
on fire close to my heels, but a woman kicked it away ; the 
man caught it up again to throw at me, but it burst in his 
hand, and he went away shaking his head. Another came on 
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the low side of tlie cross witli a design to throw one in my 
face, but I did not turn my face that way so soon as he ex- 
pected, and the sqnib burst in his hand." It is evident there 
were "lambs" in those days. Mr. Nelson found it so, but for- 
tunately he does not seem to have been injured by their 
frolics. According to his own account he not only escaped 
being hurt at Nottingham, but experienced a similarly happy 
deliverance at Leeds, for though at the latter town some boys 
threw " about a peck of turnips " at him, he was not hit by 
one of them. 



NOTTINGHAM LADIES AND THEIR TEA. 

The fondness of Englishwomen for tea, especially those who 
have arrived at the dignity of elderly matrons, is as well known 
as is the affection of the German for his pipe, or the Dutchman 
for his lager beer. Many an old lady would rather lose any 
part of her daily meals than be deprived of the '* cups that 
cheer." They come as a solace to her after the cares of 
the day, and nothing could compensate for the loss of the 
Souchong or Toung Hyson. An old song that we have heard in 
Notts, speaks of the time when "Johnny and me were sipping our 
tea," and, considering the chats that are had over the beverage, 
there is no wonder that the music of the cups as they go clat- 
tering up to the urn is everywhere popular. In olden times 
the love of Nottingham women for tea seems to have been 
particularly strong. In confirmation of this remark we copy 
the following from Deering: "Almost every seamer, sizer, 
and winder will have her tea and will enjoy herself over it in 
a morning, not forgetting their snuff, a pinch or two of which they 
never foil of regaling their nostrils with between every dish, 
and even a common washerwoman thinks she has not had a 
proper breakfast without tea and hot white buttered bread. 
Being the other day at a grocer's I could not forbear looking 
earnestly and with some degree of indignation at a ragged and 
greasy creature who came into the shop with two children 
following her, in as dismal a plight as the mother, askiilg for 
a pennyworth of tea and a halfpennyworth of sugar, which, 
when she was served with, she told the shopkeeper ' Mr. N., I 
do not know tow it is with me but I can assure you I would 
not desire to live if I was to be debarred from drinking tea.' " 
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SINGULAR SAYINGS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 

One of the versions of the old saying, " Sing, Old Kose, and 
Bum the Bellows," having reference to this ancient town, we 
take it, with all grammatical errors, from Taylor's " Antiqnitates 
Cnrios8B." The author transcribed it " from a curious old 
book," but he does not give its title: — 

" In good King Stephen's days, the Bam, 
An ancient inn at Nottingham, 
WaB kept as all old people knows (tie) 
By a brisk female ci^ed Old Bose ; 
liiEuiy there was (tie) who hated thinking 
Or any other theme but drinking, 
Met there, d'ye see, in sanguine hope 
To Uss their landlady and tope ; 
But one cross night, 'mongst twenty other (tie) 
The fire bnmt oat, without great pother, 
Till Bose, at last, began to sing. 
And the cold blades to dance and spring ; 
So by their exercise and kisses, 
They grew as warm as were their wishes ; 
Then scorning fire, the jolly fellows 
Ciy'd Sing J Old ISose, and bwm the BeUowt." 

This saying is also said to be derived from the cries of school- 
boys on the announcement of holidays, which was " Let's singe 
Old Rose and burn libellos ;" which signified, Let us singe Old 
Rose's (the schoolmaster) wig, and burn our books. Li process 
of time the singe would lose its final letter and become sing ; 
and libellos would easily be corrupted to " the bellows*^ Two 
years ago, speaking with a North Notts, countryman about the 
" sayings " he was acquainted with, we got the following about 
the days of the week: — Black Monday; Bloody Tuesday; 
Sorrowful Wednesday ; Hollow Thursday ; Boundsome Friday; 
Hey ! for Saturday i' th' afternoon ! His explanation was after 
this fashion : — 

Monday, could not work. 

Tuesday, work went down badly. 

Wednesday, worked with a sorrowful will because there was no mon^ to spend. 

Thursday, hollow inside — little to eat. 

Friday, " boundsome " in spirit, because payday was nigh. 

SatnrdAy, payday — a fresh stock of money. 

Here is another old saying : — 

*' Happy is the bride that the sun shines on ; 
Blessed is the corpse that the rain rains on.** 

If it should happen to rain while the corpse is carried to the 
church, it is reckoned to bode well to the deceased, whose bier 
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is wet with the dew of heaven— so says Pennant ; whilst 
Herrick (Hesp., p. 152) writes : — 

" WMe that others do divine, 
Blest is the bride on whom the son does shine." 

Formerly the superstitions had great faith in the efficacy of 
charms for the curing of disease or dispelling of evil. The 
following one is preserved by Aubrey, in MS. Lansd., 231, 
f ol. 114 ; it is likewise to be found in Ady's " Candle in the 
Dark," 4to, Lond. 1665, p. 58 : — 

" Matthew, Mark, Lnke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lye on I 
And, blessed gaardian>angel, keep 
Me safe from danger whilst I sleep." 

The following has long been a beekeeper's tradition of the 
;apiary : — 

A swarm of bees in May, 
Is worth a load of hay ; 
A swarm of bees in June, 
Is worth a silver spoon ; 
A swarm of bees in July, 
Is not worth a fly. | 

There are extended variations of the above current amongst, 
the villagers of Nottinghamshire. — The expression, "Why don't 
you dun him," is as old as the days of Henry the Seventh, when a 
certain John Dunn was noted for the extremely active manner 
in which he carried on his calling, as bailiff, in Lincoln. When 
any person refused to pay his debts the saying, " Why don't 
you dun him," or send for Dunn to settle the matter, became 
a very common expression. — The following explanation is given 
by Dr. Fuller, in his " Worthies of England," relative to the 
Nottinghamshire saying : 

" The little smith of Nottingham, 
Who doth the work that no man can." 

" Who this little smith and great workman was, and when he 
lived I know not ; perhaps this of Nottingham is a periphrasis 
of a person who never was. By way of sarcasm, it is applied 
to such who, being conceited of their skill, pretend to the 
achievement of impossibilities." A correspondent says, What 
Fuller and Deering count a proverb was often given as a 
riddle formerly — 

" I'm the Uttle Smith of Nottingham, 
- 1 do the work that no man can; 
Biddle my riddle, if you can." 
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The dame*8 name I now forget^ but the answer was to the- 
efPect that in the absence of her lord, the smith's wife took his 
place at the forge in a case of emergencj. Her example waa 
held out to youngsters as a comment on, " Where there's a will 
there's a way." — In reference to the saying, " Who shall be 
Johnny Arnold," we may explain that the Johnny Arnold 
alluded to was a nfiedle maker, residing in Bellar-gate np to 
the time of his death, which took place in 1795. Blackner' 
says, " He was possessed of a small independent fortune, and of 
a large fund of oddities aud honesty, and it has now become a 
bye- word, when a bet is offered, to say, * Who shall be Johnny 
Arnold P ' that is, who shall hold the stakes, as Johnny was 
very partial to makinj^ small bets, but would ahuays hold the 
stakes." — According to an old Notts, saying, an infallible 
remedy and a preventive of toothache is to carry a double 
hazel nut in your pocket. Mr. Ratcliffe says : Complaining 
one day to a Notts, young lady of the twinges my enemy was 
then giving me, she said, " Always keep in your pocket a 
double nut, and you will never be troubled with toothache." 
She gave me a double nut a few hours afterwards, which I put 

in my pocket, and . Of course the toothache went. I still 

wear the double nut, but will reserve to myself all further 
remarks as to its efficacy in prevention, for I do not wish to 
discourage your readers who may be inclined to try. 



THE LAST PUBLIC FLOGGING IN NOTTINGHAM. 

A correspondent says: — I have a very vivid recollection 
that about the year 1830-1, 1 saw a person flogged in Notting- 
ham, tied to a cart- tail, the operator being a little man named 
"Jerry," who for years after I regarded with a mysterious 
horror in consequence. The cart proceeded slowly up the 
Long-row to the end of old Sheep-lane, and there turned. It 
attracted no particmlarly large crowd, and there seemed, accord- 
ing to my recollection, to be no particular excitement — not 
much more than a drunken man now creates. Can any reader 
inform me whether this is altogether a piece of youthful 
imagination on my part, or whether such an occurrence did 
actually happen so lately as that ? Li reply to this q\iery ' * G. H." 
writes : — ^I remember well, being at the time a pupil at Dr. 
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Nicholson's school, in Parliament-street, in 1830, I saw a man. 
pnblicly flogged, not at the cart tail, for he stood in the cart, 
his hands being fastened to a framework in front. He was 
naked to the waist, and a little man who rode with him briskly- 
applied a birch rod to his back. There was very little crowding 
or excitement. The cart moved slowly from the House of 
Correction to the pnmp near the top of Sheep-lane, and back 
again. I remember also it being a subject of conversation 
amongst the boys that another flogging took place in the 
Market, within a few weeks of thd former one. — Sutton's 
date book has the following : — May 26, 1830 — " The last public 
whipping in Nottingham." It was also stated that there was 
a sham flogging at one of Hobhouse's elections, July 1837. 
The gentleman who gave us this information says he well 
remembers supplying the imitation blood — a cask of red ochre 
and water. 



A CUBIOUS PLANT AT THE CASTLE. 

There is a plant known as the 'Catch Fly' (BiantJicBcia 
alhimacula) growing about Nottingham Castle. It is the 
resort of a very scarce moth, which is said to be found only in 
one other place in Great Britain, and is esteemed by entomo- 
logists as a great rarity. A careful examination of the 
seed-pod should betray the insect's existence, as it descends 
into the earth near the plant, where it remains all day, coming 
up at night to feed. There is another curious circumstance 
attached to the recollections of Nottingham Park, viz., the 
alleged discovery of the famous celery plant, which is so 
successfully cultivated by the artisan gardeners in the suburbs 
of the town. Our informant, a very old resident, says he 
always understood the French prisoners of war interned at 
Nottingham to have had the credit of the discovery when they 
were in search of pot-herbs for a soup or salad. — Mr. Briscoe, 
writing upon this subject, observes : The wild white Catch Fly, 
or, as it is now commonly known — the Nottingham Catch Fly, 
was, according to Deering's " Catalogus Stirpium," found on 
the walls of the Nottingham Castle, and on the rock at Snein- 
ton Hermitage, in great plenty ; but Dr. Godfrey Howitt, in 
his " Nottinghamshire Flora," states that since the burning of 
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the Castle it has spread over nearly the whole of the rains. 
It flowers in May and continnes in bloom for several months. 
Deering terms this plant Lychnis sylvestris alba iwna Glusii ; 
Bohler, in his " Chnrch Cemeteiy Flora," Silene nutens ; 
Howitt, Silene nutans, in which Ordoyno, in his " Flora Not- 
tinghamien$is," agrees. As to the Celery Plant, the wild celery, 
or Apium graveolons, is very rarely fonnd. Its habitats are 
ditches and marshy ground. Deering states that he fonnd it 
at Costock and Lenton ; Ordoyno adds — Kirklington Toll Bar, 
Halam Cross, by the side of the Thnrgarton water, opposite 
Mr. Brettle's garden wall, aod the side of the Leen, at Lenton ; 
Jowitt adds — Lowdham; and Howitt — banks of the Leen, 
near Nottingham, and near the Mill in the Hole, Basford. 
This plant flowers in July and August. 



ENGLISH AND FRENCH NOTTINGHAM. 

After the Norman Conquest the antipathy of the conquered 
to the conquerors was so great that Nottingham became divi- 
ded into two portions, inhabited by the English and French 
respectively. Each division possessed its own Guildhall, and 
juries were summoned for them separately till the 17th century, 
about which period the distinction between the two races would 
have been obliterated. *'A Palude Maris" said he should be g]ad 
to learn the difference in constitution between* the Normanry 
(if he might use the term) and the Englishry, where the boun- 
dary line ran, and whether each district possessed a separate 
church. In reply to this query Mr. W. Parr wrote : — " In the 
year 1090 Nottingham was divided by a wall running from 
north to south through the whole town. It commenced at the 
extreme northern boundary wall, a little past the Robin Hood 
and Little John public-house, on the Mansfield-road, and went 
througfh Clumber-street, High-street, Bridlesmith-gate, Drury 
hill, Sussex-street, and through the Meadows to the banks of 
the river Trent. The eastern side of this wall was occupied 
by the English, and the western side by the French. Another 
wall was run east and west, through the Market-place, to pro- 
vide each with a separate market. The English occupied the 
space fronting Long-row, an'-^ the French occupied South 
Parade. This wall was in existence till the close of the seven- 
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teentli century. By the division of the town, St. Mary's 
Church fell to the English allotmeni, so there is reason to be- 
lieve that St. Peter's and St. Nicholas's were erected by the 
Normans. The local authorities of Government were very 
partial in punishing persons for offences. For instance, if 
there was a quarrel in the English borough, and blood was 
shed, the offender was to pay io the King 6s. 4d. ; but if in 
the French borough, the offender was to pay IBs. to the King. 
The distinction of the two boroughs, and the partial system, 
was not entirely set aside till the year 1714, during the mayor- 
alty of John ColKn, Esq. Since then all ancient usages in 
reference to the English and French boroughs have been dis- 
continued. 



OLD MAYOEAL CEBEMONIES. 

Formerly on the day the new mayor of Nottingham assumed 
office (September 29th), he, the old mayor, the aldermen, and 
councillors, marched in procession to St. Mary's Church, where 
Divine service was said. After service, the whole body went 
into the vestry, where the old mayor seated himself in an elbow- 
chair at a table covered with black cloth, in the middle of which 
lay the mace, covered with rosemary and sprigs of bay. This 
was termed the burying of the mace, doubtless a symbolical 
act, denoting the official decease of its late holder. A form of 
electing the new mayor was then gone through, after which 
the one retiring from office took up the mace, kissed it, and 
delivered it into the hands of his successor, with a suitable 
compliment. The new mayor then proposed two persons for 
sheriffs, and two for the office of chamberlain ; and after 
these had also gone through the votes, the whole assemblage 
marched into the chancel, where the senior coroner administered 
the oath to the new mayor in the presence of the old one ; and 
the town clerk gave to the sheriffs and chamberlains their oaths 
of office; The ceremonies being over, they proceeded in order 
to the New Hall, attended by such gentlemen and tradesmen 
as had been invited by the mayor and sheriffs, where the feast- 
ing took place. On their way, at the Week-day Cross, over 
against the ancient Guildhall, the town clerk proclaimed the 
mayor and sheriffs, and at the next ensuing market-day they 
were again proclaimed in the face of the whole market at the 
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Malt Cross. The entertainment given as a banqnet on these 
occasions will perhaps astonish some of their saccessors in 
office. " The mayor and sheriffs welcomed their guests with 
bread and cheese, fruit in season, and pipes and tobacco."" 
Imagine the present corporation and their friends sitting down 
to such a feast ! 



A BENEVOLENT MAN. 

The following curious account of Mr. Cavendish is taken 
from a book entitled the " Culture of Pleasure." It is now 
pretty well understood that the philosopher was the donor of 
£10,000 to the General Hospital, Nottingham, under the de- 
signation of " Unknown, per Coutfcs & Co." He was buried 
with great pomp at Derby. " The late Henry Cavendish left 
a name eminent for scientific attainments, and immortalised 
himself by the discovery of the component parts of water. 
Yet, so far as can be said of any human being, his happiness 
lay almost entirely in the gratification of his intellect. He 
was indifferent, hated all but scientific company, and would 
not grant a second interview with his banker, who came to 
inform him of the large accumulation of his money. * Morally,^ 
says his biographer, ' his character was a blank ; and can 
be described only by a series of negations. He did not love, he 
did not hate, he did not fear, he did not worship as other men 
do.' " 



A CHEISTMAS CUSTOM. 

At Christmas the Mayor of Nottingham used to send cakes 
(confects) to his friends. The custom was broken in upon by 
Mr. Carruthers, and never renewed. Ho, instead, repaired 
the town pumps; and the relation of the fact was for 
some . time on a brass plate on the pump . at Week-day 
cross. The pumps stood where the old crosses and conduits 
had been, at Butter -cross. Weekday- cross, one at the 
House of Correction, where the Templars had a house ; one at 
the Swan, where the Whitefriars had another ; one at the end; 
of Broad Marsh, where the Greyf riars had another ; one at the 
entrance of Roper's close; and one just outside of Chapel-bar. 
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EARLY NOTTINGHAM AUTHOR. 

An old medical writer of note, residing in the neighbonrhood 
of Nottingham in the sixteenth century, has escaped the notice 
of writers of local history, &c. John Jones was either bom in 
Wales or was of Welsh education. He studied at both the 
universities, and took his medical degree at Cambridge. He 
is said to have practised with great distinction in Bath, 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire. He published 
his " Dyal of Agues, wherein may be scene the diversitie of 
them, with their names, their definitions, simple and compound, 
proper and accidental divisions, causes, and signes." This was 
an octavo. Mention is made in one of Dr. Jones' works of his 
curing a person at Louth in 1562, but where his place of resi- 
dence was at that time we are unable to state. Ten years later 
(1572), we gather that he was practising as a " physition " at 
"the King's Mede, near Derby," where he wrote a quarto 
volume entitled " The Benefit of the Ancient Bathes of Buck- 
stones, which cureth most grevious sicknesses : never before 
published." - It was dated Jan. 18th, and was printed, as was' 
his " Dyal of Agues," in London. In the same year (1572) 
we find he resided at " Asple Hall, besydes Nottingham," where 
he wrote another quarto London-printed volume, entitled 
" The Bathes of Bathes Ayde ; wonderf ull and most excellent 
agaynst very many sicknesses, approved by authorite, con» 
firmed by reason, and daily tried by experience; with the 
antiquitie, comeditie, propertie, knowledge, vse, aphorismes, 
diet, medicine, and other things there to be considered." This 
curious work contains a poetical contribution from the pen of 
the Nottingham Archdeacon, Louthe. This publication has 
been very freely quoted from by Short, in his treatise on 
mineral waters ; and was spoken of in the highest terms by 
Guidott, in his treatise on Bath, which he issued in 1673. In 
1574 he published " A Brief, Excellent, and Profitable Discourse 
of the Natural Beginning of all Growing and Living Things," 
&c. It is very probable that this is taken from Galen's " Four 
Books of Elements," which Dr. Jones translated and printed 
the same year, or it may be the same work with another title, 
The information respecting this noted medical writer is that in 
1579 he published another quarto work, entitled ** The Arte 
and Science of Preserving Bodie and Soule in Health, Wisdome, 
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andCatholike Religion; physically, philosophically, and divinely 
devised : right profitable for all persons, but chiefly for princes, 
rulers, nobles, byshoppes, preachers, parents, and them of the 
parliament house." This brief notice is compiled by Mr. Briscoe 
from ten authorities. 



JUDICIAL PUNISHMENT IN THE LAST CENTURY. 

Few things, a Nottingham writer says, are more remarkable 
in the administration of the criminal jurisprudence of bygone 
times, than the caprice with which sentence of death was 
frequently pronounced. The judges seemed to have held the 
lives of criminals dependent upon their own pleasure, without, 
except in cases of murder or other atrocious crime, any certain 
or fixed principle of awarding punishment. On the 13th of 
April, 1773, the last day of the Nottingham Assizes, the judge, 
Sir William Blackstone, gave a notable instance of this. 
Three men charged with horse and sheep stealing, were 
pressed by his lordship, when passing sentence of death, in 
most pathetic terms, *' to call in the assistance of a worthy 
divine, and make sincere* preparations for launching into 
eternity." In the course of the day he appears to have recon- 
sidered his decision, and commuted one sentence into tran- 
sportation to " the Plantations " for seven years, and the others 
into lo"ng terms of imprisonment, and " burning of the hand." 
The plantation referred to in the first sentence was that 
portion of North America now known as the United States. 
*' Burning of the hand " was then a punishment which was 
commonly inflicted — usually immediately after the pronouncing 
of the sentence, in presence of the court. An iron instrument 
was fixed permanently in front of the prisoners' dock in both 
county and town halls of justice, into which the unhappy culprit 
was directed to insert his hand, which when there, by the 
action of a screw, was securely fixed and extended. In the 
meantime the iron brand, with two letters upon it, was acquir- 
ing a red heat. When ready it was pressed against the fleshy 
part of the thumb, inflicting so severe a bum as to leave, in 
the majority of instances, a distinct mar A; — a mark that ^ould 
probably cause the unhappy offender to carry with him through 
life the evidence of his misconduct. 
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MINISTEEIAL ADYENTURES IN OLDEN TIMES. 

The Act of Uniformity, which received the Royal Assent on 
the 19th of May, 1662, caused considerable discussion in the 
town of Nottingham, as well as in other places throughout the 
country. A good many ministers — upwards of 2000 — set 
their faces against its provisions, and amongst this number 
were Mr. Whitlock and Mr. Barrett, of Nottingham. These 
gentlemen were accordingly ejected, and in the October of the 
samfe year Mr. Whitlock, and Mr. Reynolds, his intimate 
friend and associate, removed with their families from 
Nottingham to Col wick Hall. At this place they resided for 
some time in comparative quiet ; but an adventure befel them 
which is graphically narrated by Mr. Whitlock himself : "In 
the year 1665," he says, " the great sickness year, and while 
still residing at Colwick Hall, we were seized and imprisoned 
with many others at the Blackmoor's Head Inn, Nottingham : 
we had never anything laid to our charge, but after about 
twelve weeks* confinement were released. Soon after my 
brother Reynolds fell into a sore fit of sickness, occasioned, as 
we thought, by his late close imprisonment; some feared it 
would carry him off, it brought him so very low ; but God 
reserved him for further work, though his recovery was very 
slow, and not perfected till about Midsummer, 1666. In the 
midst of this his illness, we were necessitated by the Five Mile 
Act to remove on a cold snowy day, the 27th of March.' Not 
being able to ride on horseback, he was fain, not without 
danger, to be carried in a coach to Bingham, a town ten miles 
from Nottingham, where he had the liberty of lodging in the 
house of a worthy gentleman and good friend, Mr. Porter, 
since deceased. Thus were we forced to leave our families." 
The party subsequently took up their abode at Shirebrooke, in 
Derbyshire. Mr. Whitlock has left behind him a tribute of 
respect for the hospitality he had received at Colwick Hall, 
for in one place we read the following : — " Some disturbances 
we met with while we lived there, but we received great respect 
and kindness from Sir John Musters, who would take no rent 
from us." Such incidents of personal adventure as these are 
interesting, and worth reproducing, because they throw a very 
important light on the feelings and doings of the men of past 
generations. 
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SEBENADING IN THE LAST CENTURY. 

Nottingham has always been a place where music has been 
appreciated, and we should fancy there are few towns in the 
kingdom that possess a more notiebble array of musicians. Our 
forefathers seem also to have been talented, but the attain- 
ments of the young gentlemen of the last century were fre- 
quently a source of trouble to their nei&rhbours. Next to the 
LnoJ of a visit eyeiy morning froi an energetic organ 
grinder, there are perhaps few things more calculated to dnve 
a man hopelessly mad than a neighbour who is learning to 
play a trombone. The walls of the houses do, fortunately, 
afford a little protection, but what would be the result if the 
unearthly sounds were brought out publicly in all their full- 
ness in the calm hours of the evening ? No plea of serenading 
ought to prevent the interference of an inspector of nuisances ! 
They evidently wanted some of these officials in 1710. On 
looking over an old copy of the " Tatler " we find the follow- 
ing: — " Whereas, by letters from Nottingham, we have advice 
that the young ladies of that place complain for want of sleep, 
by reason of certain riotous lovers who, for this last summer, 
have very much invested the streets of that eminent city with 
violins and bass viols between the hours of twelve and four 
in the morning, to the great disturbance of many of her 
Majesty's peaceful subjects. And whereas 1 have been impor- 
tuned to pubHsh some edict against those midnight alarms, 
which under the name of serenades do greatly annoy many 
weU-disposed persons, not only in the place above mentioned, 
but also in most of the polite towns of this island. I have 
taken that matter into my serious consideration, and do find 
that this custom is by no means to be indulged in this country 
and climate." If Mr. BickerstafEe could visit the town now 
he would find the great musical capabilities of the inhabitants 
better employed. There are few early morning vocalists 
with the exception of the cats. 



BULL BAITING. 



Formerly no butcher was allowed to kill a bull in the town 
unless it was first baited. Carlton, which then sanctioned the 
barbarous pastime, did so on the plea that it rendered the beef 
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tender. The operation used to take place at the bottom of 
Hockley, near the " Leathern Bottle," and also near Angel-row. 
It was the duty of " Mrsi Mayoress " to find the rope, towards 
the expense of which each freeman had to contribute a, small 
fee, which is still levied. Mr. Briscoe says that for the purpose 
of ijaiting there used to be a ring fixed in the ground, and 
the Mayoress was to find the rope, for which she had the con- 
sideration of a shilling from every one who took up the freedom 
of the town. In lieu of this the butchers afterwards paid to 
the '"Lady of the Mayor" the sum of three shillings and 
fourpence (as pin-money) for every bull they killed. Mr. B. 
mentions that this brutal sport was carried on in Burton Leys, 
as well as at the back of the Leather Bottle Inn. The practice 
of bull-baiting was forbidden by Act of Parliament in 1835 ; 
and, after an existence of at least seven centuries, it ceased 
to be ranked amongst the amusements of the English people. 
" Dry-as-Dust" writes : " Probably no one living remembers bull- 
baiting in Nottingham, but their fathers did. I believe it took 
place in the Market. Not 50 years since an old man 
named Leaver^ was living, who once stood looking on at a 
bull-baiting, when a tossed dog fell at his feet. The owner 
enraged, abused him for not catching the dog, according to 
rule ; upon which he coolly replied, * I'm for the bull,' which 
became a local proverb." 



BISHOP CRISP. 

This individual was one Nathaniel Crisp, a butcher, who 
carried on his business at the corner of Lister-gate and Broad- 
marsh. He was the principal baptiser during the famous 
duckings at Nottingham in 1794, the Leen and the canal 
serving as the Jordan, in which the baptism by immersion toojc 
place. The sprinkling process was performed chiefly at the 
Exchange pump, whilst the spectators sung — 

"Well ptunp upon them till thej sing, 
Upon their knees, Gk>d save the King." 

"The Bishop" was convicted at the Spring Assizes of the 
following year for his riotous conduct during the ducking 
season, fined a nominal sum, and imprisoned for six months. 
He died in May, 1819. 
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ITEMS ABOtTT NOTTINGHAM. 

The following items are quoted: "Saturday's Market '*^ 
was granted in 1330, by Edward III. The Friday's market 
was held at Week Day Cross. Dame Dorothy Margaret left 
£1 per annum to St. Peter's for the ringing of a bell at 7 a.m. 
during three winter months, and at 6 o'clock the other nine. 
A washerwoman herself, in gratitude for the help to punctuality 
afforded by the early matins bell, she left this as a boon to the 
washerwomen of the future. " May day Games " are not quite 
obsolete in our county. I have known them celebrated at 
Linby and neighbourhood. I believe the corporation assumed 
its present mould after the passing of the Reform Bill. Prior 
to ] 836, there had been — " Borough reeve, displaced by the 
office of mayor in 1283, reign Edward I. Two coroners, 
elected 1229, Henry HI. Recorder, created in 1414, Henry 
V. Two sheriffs (in lieu of two bailiffs) and seven aldermen, 
by Henry VI., in 1448." In 1007, we are told, the number of 
councilmen was reduced to 24, after the judges had been called 
in to settle a quarrel about the disposition of the town's money.. 
In 1681, the town's charter was surrendered, but followed by 
a new one. Again dissension arose, the mayor and his party, 
the old chartermen and the new chartermen, contested for 
power, and two rival mayors were elected. In 1687 the king 
tried to take away all the elective power, and succeeded in 
curtailing the council to 18. The old number, however, were 
allowed to act in 1688. Under the new Municipal Reform 
Act, our "Hall" was re-constituted. The stipend of 300 
guineas, hitherto allowed the chief magistrate, was then dis- 
continued. Burials were first registered at St. Mary's, in 
1567; St. Peter's, 1572 ; St. Nicholas', 1562. The births were 
not entered with, the same regularity. We read that in the 
year 1260 houses in Nottingham were built of wood and plaster, 
thatched with reed and straw. The floors were of plaster, and 
the steps of the staircase of solid blocks of oak timber from the 
forest of Sherwood. The first bricks were used here in 1615, 
in building a house on the site of the present Derby Arms, 
Long Row. Tiles were introduced in 1503. The first house 
tiled in Nottingham was the Unicorn Inn, at the end of Long 
Row. John Taylor, " the Water Poet," wrote a book called 
" the Carriers' Cosmographic," which was printed in London 
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by A G., 1637. It contains a list of towns alphabetically 
arranged from which carriers come up to London, with the 
day of coming and the honse of call. Respecting Nottingham 
is the following : — The carrier of Nottingham doe lodge at the 
crosse-keyes in Saint lohns Street ; he cometh every second 
Saturday. There is also a foot post doth come every second 
Thursday from Nottingham; he lodgeth at the Swan in .Saint 
lohns Street. 

On scanning over the pages of an almanac the other day we 
came across the following note: "In the middle of ijjae last 
century a farmer of Nottingham died in his 107th year!*' 'Three 
days afterwards his wife died also, aged 97. They had lived 
happily together upwards of eighty years." An instance of 
mutual attachment extending over so remarkably long a period 
is worth recording, sknd we only regret the names of the couple 
are not mentioned. Bachelors should remember the circum- 
stance, and they should by all means avoid noticing a remark 
that is placed at the commencement of the page on which the 
subject is narrated, namely, " There is a particular pleasure to 
be' got from considering the marriages of other people — n^juch 
greater, alas ! than is found in contemplating one's own." A 
prefatory sentence like this is inexcusable. 

Amongst the " things not generally known " in the neigh- 
bourhood is, that the motto of Nottingham and that of the 
Earl of Shannon are the same — viz., Vivit 'post fv/nera virt/us^ 
or, translated to English, " Virtue survives the grave." 

The following print is or was to be seen. A print hung up 
in a public-house in Nottingham, depicting a black tombstone 
(or uignboard, it is difficult to say which), spotted with briny 
white tears : — " This monument is erected to the memory of 
Mr. Trust, who was some time since most shamefully murdered 
by a villain called Credit, who is prowling about, both in town 
and country, seeking whom he may devour." 

Several eicplanations are given of the origin of the saying, 
" mind your p's and q's." People in general think that the 
saying arose from the manner of keepug ale-scores,^ standing 
for pints, and q for quarts, ifence it behoved persons taking 
credit to ** mind their p's and q's." 

The stocks, the pillory, and the cuckstool to punish scold- 
ing women were prominent features in Nottingham Market- 
place a.d. 1610. 

F 
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As some workmen were engaged fixing curbing in Maiden 
lane, they discovered a qnantity of old clay tobacco pipes in 
perfect preservation. The average length was about five inches, 
and they had Ipng narrow bowls. One of the pipes bore the in- 
scription, "H. Marshall, 1717," surmounted with two lions. 
This would probably be the trade mark. From the quantity 
found it is just possible that a pipe manufactory formerly 
existed somewhere near. 

" When Gabriel doth blow his horn 
'Tis time for you to bring your com." 

This was the legend on the Market Bell once on the Exchange, 
and which was rung at the opening of the market in the days 
of the old Law of Foresting. 

"In 1110," says Florence, of Worcester, "there was a very- 
great earthquake at Shrewsbury, the river Trent was dried up 
from morning till the third hour of the day, so that men 
walked dryshod through its channel." Upon an Historical 
Chart of the Borough of Nottingham, by Lucy Joynes, appears 
the following: — "Date 1110. — Water of the river Trent 
dried up at Nottingham from one o'clock till three." 

EABLY SHEKWOOD EANGEBS. 

It is easy enough to account for the troops of banditti which 
formerly lurked in the royal forests, by their superior skill in 
archery, and knowledge of all the recesses of those unfre- 
quented solitudes where it was no difficult matter to resist or 
elude the civil power. If we look at the severity of those tyran- 
nical forest laws that were introduced by our Norman kings, 
and the great temptation to breaking them by such as lived 
near the royal forests, at a time when the yeomanry of this 
kingdom were everywhere trained up to the long bow, 
and excelled all other nations in the art of shooting, we see why 
the marksmen were unable to withstand the temptation of 
knocking over a feast for their families. Once suspected, or 
informed against by a jealous or envious neighbour, their only 
alternatives were to take to the Jwoods for shelter, join an 
established band of outlaws for sujibenance, or form themselves 
into troops, and endeavour, by ^Aeir numbers and motto of 
Vunion fait la force, to protect themselves from the dreadful 
penalty of their delinquency, which was loss of eyes, and 
castration, a punishment worse than death itself. 
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EOBIN HOOD:— jVLA^N OB MYTH? 

An interesting discussion arose on this subject. K. E. W. 
wrote : — It may interest the readers of these Notes to know 
that the Illustrated Review traces Robin Hood to a solar myth. 
The following is an abridgment of the article in question : — , 
" The famous shot of ' William of Cloudesley ' is also ascribed 
to Woden, the Teutonic god, who was the symbol of spring and 
victory. All the Robin Hood ballads begin with a description 
of spring or the month of May. The connection between May 
and the forest hero is thus established both by the ballads and 
by popular celebrations. In some of the May pageants a horse 
and man are introduced, the rider carrying a bow and arrow. 
This is common in Germany, and the rider is always called 
Rupert or Robert. The ceremony of the horse is known as a 
*bovdening,* the horse being the *hovden.' In Kent, hovden 
is pronounced * wovden.' Now, in old mythology, the sun is 
frequently spoken of as a horse, especially the rising sun, and 
one of the Vedic hymns addresses it wholly under this image. 
The May-games were common in Pagan times. Woden was 
the horse, the sun-god, the victor of winter, swift and strong, 
and the sheath of arrows represented his fierce, far-darting 
beams. The man who mimicked him was called Robert, in 
common parlance. The transformation of Woden into wovden, 
and thence into Wood or Hood, was not difficult." It is 
wonderful to what comparisons an imaginative genius can give 
rise. There are no bounds to fancy. Difficulties of various 
kinds are generally made to flee before it. Ifc was not difficult 
for one of the characters in "Hamlet" to fancy that a 
curiously-shaped cloud was " backed like a weasel," and was 
also "very like a whale." The article on Robin Hood is 
ingenious, for it leaves untouched those things which it would 
be the most difficult to explain away. In an old volume before 
me there are the following particulars : — Near Kirkley, about 
six miles to the south-east of Halifax, the famous Robin Hood 
'lies buried. His monument remains still ; the inscription was 
as follows, according to Dr. Gale, formerly Dean of York : — 

** Here nndemeftd dis laid stean 
Lies Bobert £arl of Hnntingtiin ; 
Nea arohyer az hie sa geud. 
An pepl katUd im Bobin Head. 
Bio ntJawz hi aa is men 
Vil England niver si agen. 

Obitt 24 Eal Decembres, 1247." 
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Mr. W. H. Stevenson writes: Both the tomb and the inscription 
mentioned by K. E. W., and which he seems to think are snch 
insuperable objections to the theory, are spurious. Camden 
does not even mention either a grave or a tomb, which he 
would most assuredly have done if it had had an exis- 
tence in his time. In modem times it (the grave) has been 
trenched across, but no remains were exhumed, and it was 
found that the natural strata of the earth had never been 
disturbed, — ^indisputable evidence that this renowned freebooter 
was not buried there. It is possible that some ardent believer 
ill Bobin Hood erected this monument in the seventeenth 
century, on the spot pointed out by popular tradition as the 
identical place where the arrow fell, and Robin was buried. 
The inscription preserved by Dr. Gale is decidedly not genuine. 
Dr. Percy, in the first edition of his " Reliques," bearing date 
1765, utterly denies the authenticity of the above-named 
epitaph, and Gough, in his " Sepulchral Monuments," gives an 
engrax-ing of the memorial stone of Robin Hood in Kirklees 
Park, but the inscription, " Here undemead dis laid stone," 
<&c., is not shown, and he says it has never existed except in the 
quondam Dean of York's papers. I think that the opinions of 
two such acute and erudite antiquaries are sufficient to prove 
the spuriousness of the aforesaid inscription, yet I may be 
pardoned for adding a few more facts to their evidence. 
Neither the metre, spelling, nor language are in accordance or 
coeval with the time in which Robin is supposed to have lived. 
This will be apparent to any discerning person, by comparing 
this epitaph with the "Vision of Piers Plowman," which, 
though the earliest known specimen of English poetry, was 
written for more than a century after the supposed date of 
Robin's death, viz., 1247. I have the scepticism to doubt the 
existence of this popular hero at all, in which opinion I am 
corroborated by Wright, Grimm, and other eminent archseolo- 
gists, at home and abroad, too numerous to recapitulate. In 
the face of such a combined array of facts, as they advance, I 
think we are bound to accept the existence of Robin Hood as 
a medi89val myth, sprung from the mists of Teutonic Paganism, 
garnished by the prolific muses of the English minstrels, that 
has survived the wreck of time, and which will live as long as 
the English language. 
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Capt. Waterhonse says : — However suspicioxis the epitaph* 
may appear, and however contradictory the accounts of 
this celebrated outlaw, it would require a great revolution to 
shatter the shrine we have so long upheld; si no vero hen 
trovato ! In the meantime, let us examine a few authorities 
who favour the hypothesis of Robin's existence. Dr. Percy, 
writin&f about a century aero, said a then late antiquary had 
given I pedigree of Bob^Hood, which, if genuine, sho^ that 
he had real pretensions to the earldom of Huntingdon, and that 
his true name was Robert Fitzooth ;t yet the most ancient 
poems on Robin Hood make no mention of this earldom. He 
is expressly asserted to have been a yeoman. In a very old 
legend in verse — which so far there is no denying might 
possibly be a Teutonic myth, garnished by the prolific 
exaggerations of English minstrelsy — ^preserved in the archives 
of die public library at Cambridge, in eight fyttes or parts, 
printed in black letter, quarto, thus inscribed, " ® Here 
begynneth a lytell geste of Robyn hode and his meyne, and of 
the proude sheryfe of Notyngham," the first lines are— 

** lithe and lysten gentylmen, 
That be of fre-bore blode : 
I shall yon tell of a good Teman, 
His name was Bobyn hode. 

Bolmi -was a proude out-lawe. 

Whues he -walked on groonde ; 

So cnrteyse an ontlawe as he -was one. 

Was never none y foTrnd,** &e. 

The printer's colophon is " ® Explicit Kinge Edwarde and 
Robin hode and Lyttel Johan. Enprented at London, in Flete- 
strete, at the sygne of the Sone, by Wynkin de Worde." In 
Mr. Garrick's collection ;{ is a diftereut edition of the same 
poem, " © Imprinted at London upon the thre Crane wharfe 
hy Wyllyam Copland," containing at the end a little dramatic 
piece on the subject of Robin Hood and the Friar, not found 
in the former copy, called " A newe playe for to be played in 
Maye games, very plesaunte and full of pastyme. ® (. • .) 19." 
In the "Visions of Piers Plowman," written in the reign of 
Bang Edward HI., a monk says — 

" I can runes of Boben Hod, and Bandal of Chester, 
Bnt of onr Lorde and oar Lady, I leme nothyng at all." 

Fol. 26, ed. 1560. 

* See Thoresby's IhteaA. Leod. p. 176. Biog Brit VI. 8988. 
■I- Siokeley, in his Palaographia Britannieaj No. 11., 1746,0' Thoresby's Thozoton's 
Hist. Nottm. 

t Old Flays, 4to., E., voL X. 
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A very curious and characteristic story, given by Bishop 
Latimer* shows what respect was shown to the memory of 
Nottingham's freebooter *chief tain in the time of that prelate ; 
but the curidus reader will find many other particulars relating 
to this celebrated outlaw than the meagre list I have given, 
amongst others vide vol. iii., p. 410, 4to, Sir John Hawkins' 
" History of Music." The heads of a story collected by Six>w 
are briefly thesef : — '^ In this time (circa A.D. 1190) were 
many robbers and outlawes, among tbe which Robin Hood and 
Little John, renowned theeves, continued in woods, despoyling 
and robbing the goods of the rich. They killed none but such 
as would invade them ; or by resistance for their own defence. 
The said Robert entertained a hundred tall men and good 
archers with such spoiles and thefts as he got, upon whom 
four hundred (were they ever so strong) durst not give the 
onset. He suffered no woman to be oppressed, violated, or 
otherwise molested ; poore men's goods he spared, abundantlie 
relieving them with that which by theft he got from abbeys 
and the houses of rich earles; whom Maior (the historian) 
blame th for his rapine and theft, but of all theeves he afl&rmeth 
him to be the prince and tbe most gentle theefe." The personal 
courage, skill in archery, humanity, and especially the levelling 
principle of taking from the rich and giving to the poor, have 
in all ages rendered our hero the favourite of the common 
people ; who, not content to celebrate his memory by innumer-. 
able songs and stories, may have erected him into the dignity 
of an earl. Is it not possible that the more to secure the 
respect of his followers, or they to derive the more credit to 
their profession, may have given rise to such a report them- 
selves, when the reputed epitaph before-mentioned might easily 
enough have been a memoriam of a subsequent generation ? 
If I am not misinformed, such occurrences are by no means 
unusual in the present day. 

Another of our correspondents (W. H.) tells us that careful 
inquiry leads him to the belief that a mythical element pervades 
the ballad poetry that celebrates bold outlaws, and " Robin 
Hood" may be a name given to all robbers that secreted in 
forests. The legend might have had a stratum of truth for 
its origin, when first given to some notorious freebooter, the 

* Serm. 6th before K. Ed. Apr. 12, fol. 75, Gilpin's Life o/Lat. p. 122. 

f Annals, p. 159. 
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flame as the exploits of a lad in Leicestershire named Edward 
Ludd, whose name was adopted 60 years ago tj all desperadoes 
who demolished stocking frames. They all assumed the name 
of Ned Ludd. Rebecca in Wales overthrew a toll gate, and 
the name of Rebecca was given to all who destroyed toll gates. 
Swing was applied to all rick burners. History supplies many 
other instances. Legend has woven its web around many 
fl, grave. Relics of outlaws, like pieces of the real cross, exceed 
calculation. Early in the present century an officer bought 
Robin Hood's bottle and belt at Saint Ann's Well, but another 
was procured for a comedian, and, when a boy, he heard the lady 
at the well declare she could procure another when wanted. 
It is supposed that 30.000 walking sticks have been sold in 
France said to belong to Voltaire, and guides have gathered 
on the plains of Waterloo more buttons, all stamped with the 
number of one gallant regiment, than would suffice to button 
for one year the whole of Her Majesty's troops. 

These letters may be taken as a fair indication of the diver- 
sity of opinion existing amongst inquiring minds on this subject. 
The evidence on both sides is slight, and a solid groundwork, on 
which to form a decided opinion, is to a great extent wanting. 
However interesting a discussion on such a point may be, it 
generally leaves the matter where disputed points frequently 
are left — encircled with doubt, and open to any further argu- 
ments which fresh thoughts and feelings may dictate. The 
popular mind clings with acknowledged tenacity to traditions 
which many of our forefathers have accepted as facts, and it is 
not easily to bo shaken from its regard for, or interest in, a 
hero, however mythical the element may be, by which he 
is surrounded. Those who have gone carefully through these 
letters will be somewhat in the position of the man who, 
shaking his head when asked for a positive opinion, could only 
affirm " there was a good deal to be said on both sides ;" but 
the current of feeling amongst the generality of people will, 
whether rightly or wrongly (and we are far from affirming 
the former), still continue to run with pleasurable interest by 
the side of Robin Hood and the merry men of Sherwood 
Forest. 

PARENTAGE OF ROBIN HOOD. 

There were three noted outla?ws whose skill in archery ren- 
^dered them formerly as famous in the north of England as 
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Robin Hood and his band were in Sherwood Forest^ viz., Adam 
Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William of Olondesley. At- 
what precise time thej lived does not exactly appear, but their 
particular haunt or residence was in the forest of Englewood, 
near Carlisle. The author of the common ballad on " The 
Pedigree, Education, and Marriage of Robin Hood," make& 
them contemporary with Robin Hood's father, viz. : — 

The tether of Bobin a Forester was, 

And he ahot 'with a lusty longpbow 

Two north-cocmtry miles and an inch at a shot, 

Am the Pinder of Wakefield does know ; 

For he brought Adam Bell, and GUm of the dough, 

And William a Clowd^slee 

To shoot with our Forester for forty mark ; 

And our Forester beat them all three. 

ColUet. 0/ Old Balladt 1737, toI. 1., p. 67. 

. This would BO far tend to prove that they were commonly 
thought to have lived before the popular liero of Sherwood. 

PBOVEBBUL 6ATINGS. 

The following are some proverbial sayings having reference- 
to Robin Hood. 

1.—** Tales of Bobin Hood are good enough for fools."— Given by Fuller. 
8. — " Many talk of Bobin Hood who never shot in his bow ; 

And many talk of Little John that never did him laxow."— Fuller gives this In his 

" Worthies." 
8.—*' To sell Bobin Hood's pennyworths." 
4.—" Bobin Hood oould bear any wind but a thaw wind."— The latter is not to be found in 

the collection by Camden, Herbert, Howell, Fuller, Bay, Truasler, Bohn, or Hialop. 
6. — "To go round by Bobin Hood's Bam" — <.«., going a short distance by a circuitous route. 
0. — " Come, turn about, Bobin Hood," implied that it required the greatest courage to chaK 

lenge Bobin Hood. " Come, turn about," was Hm usual formula in use during the 

Middle Ages for challenges or defiances. ^^ 

7. — " Good even, good Bobin Hood." Skelton, poet laureate to Henry Vni., uses this 

proverb in his satire against Wolsey, oaJled " Why come ye not to court ? " He 

used it to import that all civilities to the Cardinal and Bobin Hood were given 

alike out of fear, and not out of reverence or respect. 
8. — ** Bobin Hood's choice, this or nothing," possibly arose from the predatory life pursued 

• by him and his " merry men." 
9. — ** As cnx^ed as Bobin Hood's bow"— «.«., when bent or strung. 
10.—" To overshoot Bobin Hood."— <2uoted by Sir Philip Sydney in his defence of poesy. 

It probably meant, taking things irrational^, or jumping at oonclusions. 
11.-—" Tales of Bobin Hood are good for fools."— Quoted by Camden in his " Bemains." 

This is an older version of the same proverb, than the one mentioned by Bay. 

The following nursery rhyme is well known in the neighbour- 
hood of Worksop : — 

Bobin Hood, BoUn Hood 
Is in the mickle wood ; 
Little John, Littie John, 
He to ihe town is gone. 

Bobin Hood, Bobin Hood 

Is telling his beads 
All in the green wood 

Among the green weeds. 
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Little John, Little John, 

If he comes no more, 
Bobin Hood, Bobin Hood, 

He will fret foil sore. 

ROBIN hood's epitaph. 

In an old ballad of sixty-two pages, published about 1750 
(the title-page being lost), the following Ikies ocQur : — 

' ** Thus he (Bobin Hooii), that had bow and spear, 
Was murdered bv letting of blood ; 
And so, loving fnend, the story doth end, 
Of yaUant, bold Bobin Hood. 
There's nothing remains but his Epitaph now. 
Which, reader, here yon have, 
To this very day, read it you may, 
As it wcu upon his grave." 

** Bobin Hood's Epitaph, set on his tomb by the Prioress of Birksley Monastery, in 
Yorkshire," Ac. 

The epitaph is the same as that given in a previous note. 
LITTLE JOHN'S VISIT TO IRELAND. 

In his description of Ireland, p. 24, HolHnshead makes the 
following interesting statement: "In the year 1189 there 
ranged three robbers and outlaws in England, among which 
Robert Hood and Little John were chieftains, of all thieves 
doubtless the most courteous ; Robert being betrayed at a 
nunnery in Scotland, called Buckless, the remnant of the *crue * 
was scattered and every man forced to shift for himself, where- 
upon Little John was fain to flee the realm by sailing into 
Ireland, where he sojourned for a few days at Dublin. The 
citizens being ' doone ' to understand the wandering outcast 
to be an excellent archer, requested him heartily to try how 
far he could shoot at random, who, yielding to their behest, 
stood on the bridge of Dublin and shot to a hillock in Oxman- 
town, thereafter called Little John's Shot, leaving behind him 
a monument, rather by posterity to be wondered at than 
possibly by any man living to be counterscored." It is 
added that Little John fled to Scotland and died at a village 
called Morarra. In reference to the question of the existence 
of a Bobin Hood, which has been somewhat disputed, it 
may be mentioned that Latimer, in his sixth sermon before 
Edward VL, says, he once wished to preach at a country 
church, but found the doors locked, and the people gone abroad 
to gather for Bobin Hood. In no very good humour at the 
occurrence he contemptuously adds, ''under the pretence of 
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gathering for Robin Hood, a traitor and a thief to put ont a 
preacher ! " It is plain good Bishop Latimer had cause to bewail 
that men should so love darkness rather than light. 

A FEW OLD BALLADS. 

Appended is a -ballad relating to Thomey-wood Moor. 
This place was enclosed about 1790, but the deer must have 
been extinct long before, thus showing that the ballad is one 
of considerable age. There is a headstone still existing in 
Gedling Churchyard to Joseph Sleight, who died 8th of 
August, 1773, aged 76 years, and who, according to the inscrip- 
tion, was keeper of Thorney Woods for 57 years. The verses of 
the ballad run as follows : — 

In Thorney Moor Wood in Nottinghamshire, 
Three keepers' houses stood three-square, 
And about a mile from each other were, ^ 
Their orders were to look after the deer. 

I went out with my dog one night, , 

The moon shone clear and the stars gave light. 

Over hedges and ditches and rails, 

With my two dogs close at my heels 

To catch a fine buck in Thorney Moor Fields. 

The very first night we had bad luck, 
One of our best dogs got stuck : 
He came to mo both bloody and lame, 
And soriy I was to see the same. 

I searched his wound and found it light. 
Some keeper had done this out of spite. 
But I take this pike-staff in hand, 
I will range the wood to fiud that man, 
I will tan his hide right well if I can. 

I ranged the woods and groves all night, 
I ranged the woods till it proved day-li^t. 
The very first thing that then I found, 
Was a good fat buck lay dead on the ground, 
I knew my dog gave him his death wound. 

My dogs they know me by my call — 
I out with my kuife, I cut the buck's throat, 
And you would have langh'd to see limping Jack, 
To see how he strutted with the buck on his back, 
He carried it just like a Yorkshireman's pack. 

I hired a butcher to skin the game. 
Likewise another to sell the same. 
The very first buck he offered for sale. 
Was to a woman that sold bad ale. 
And she sent us threq poor lads to gaoL 

But the quarter sessions were drawing nigh at hand, 

At which we were all to be tried. 

The gentleman laugh'd them all to scorn. 

That such an old woman should be forsworn, 

She all to pieces ought to be torn. 
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The sessions are over and we are all clear, 
The gessions are over and we all sit here. 
The very best game I ever did see, 
. Was a buck or deer — but a deer for me, 
Thomey Woods this night TU see. 

Mr. Dixon, alluding to the following Nottinghamsliire ballad, 
says lie took it down Jrom the oral recitation of an aged female 
living at Bermondsey, London ; the old dame assured him that 
she in turn had .often heard her grandmother sing it, and to 
the best of her belief it had never appeared in print ; it appears 
to have escaped the notice of Ritson, Percy, and other collectors 
of Robin Hood ballads : — 

There chanced to be a pedlar bold, 
A pedlar bold he chanced to be ; 
He rolled his pack aU on his back, 
And he came tripping o'er the lea. 

Down, adown, adown, adown, 
Down, adown, adown. 

By chance he met two troublesome blades. 
Two troublesome blades they chanced to be ; 

The one of them was bold Robin Hood, 
And the other was Little John, so free. 

Oh 1 pedlar, pedlar, what is in thy pock, 

Come speedilie and tell to me ? 
IVe several suits of grey-green silks. 

And silken bow-sti-ings two or three. 

If you have several suits of the gay green silk, 

And silken bow- strings two or three. 
Then it's by my body, cries Little John, 

One half your pack shall belong to me. 

Oh I nay, oh I nay, says the pedlar bold. 

Oh ! nay, oh 1 nay, that never can be ; 
For tiiere's never a man &om fair Nottingham 

Can take one-half my pack from me.^ 

Then the pedlar he pulled off his pack. 

And he put it a little below his knee. 
Baying, if you do move me one perch from this, 

My pack and all shall gang with thee. 

Then Little John he drew his sword : 

The pedlar by his pack did stand ; 
They fought until they both did sweat. 

Till he cried, pedlar, pray hold your hand I 

Then Robin Hood he was standing by. 

And he did laugh most heartilie. 
Saying, I could find a man of a smaller scale, 

Gould thrash the pedlar, and also thee. 

Go you try, master, says Little John, 

00 you try, mapter, most speedilie. 
Or by my body, says Little John, 

1 am sure this night you will not know mo. 

Then Robin Hood he drew his sword, 

And the pedlar by his pack did stand, 
They fought till the blood in streams did flow, 

Till he cried, pedlar, pray hold your haudi 
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Pedlar, pedlar I wl^at is thy name ? 

Come BpeedUie and tell me ; 
My name I my name, I ne'er will tell, 

Till both yoxur names you hare told to me. 

The one of us is bold Bobin Hood, 

And the other Little John so free ; 
Now, says the pedlar, it lays to my good will, 

Whether my name I choose to toll to thee. 

I am Gamble Gold, of the gay green woods, 

And travelled far beyond the sea ; 
For killing a man in my fal^her's land, 

IVom my country I was forced to flee. 

If von are Gamble Gold, of the gay green woode, 

And travelled far beyond the sea. 
Yon are my mother's own sister's son ; 

What nearer cousins then can be? 

They sheathed their swords with friendly w<nds, 

So merrily they did agree ; 
They went to a tavern and there they dined, 

And bottles cracked most merriUe. 

Not the least recommendation to old ballads is the fact that 
thej have ever been favourites with the masses, and have been 
sung at their feasts and festivals from generation to generation. 
Though modem compositions may catch the ear, and, for a 
time, obscure their lustre, the peasantry mostly return to their 
early loves, declaring " fche old rhymes are the best, after all !" 
The following — (Vol. 11., 65-60, Percy Society) — ^is taken 
from Anthony Munday's pageant for 1615, entitled *' Metropolis 
Goronata, the Triumphes of Ancient Drapery." Some account 
of this author will be found in my ^' Lord Mayor's Pageants" : 

Thb Sokg of BrOBiN Hood and his Huntsmen. 

Now wend we together, my merry men aO, 

Unto the forest side — a ; 
And there to strike a buck or a doe, 

Let our cunning all be tried— a. 

Then go we merrily, merrily, on — 

To tiie greenwood to take up our staad. 
Were we will lye in waite for our game, 

With our b^t bowes in our hand. 

What life is there like to a Bobin Hood? 

It is so pleasant a thing— a ; 
In merry Shirwood he spends his dayes, 

As plaasantly as a kixig — a. 

No man may compare with Bobin Hood, 

With Bobin Hood, Southlocke,*and John ; 
Their Uke was never, nor never will be, 

If in case that they were gone. 

They will not away from merry Shirwood, 

In any place else to dwell ; 
For there is neither city nor towaa 

That likes them half so weU. 



Oay says : 
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OLD WEATHER RHYMES AND SIGNS. 

There are a nnmber of rhymes current in various places re- 
lating to St Swithin. Here are two of them : — 

St. Swithin's Day, if thou dost lain, 
For forty days it will remain ; 
St. S-within's Day, if thou be fair. 
For forty days 'twill ndn nae xnair. 

Now, if on St. Swithin's feast, the welkin hours, 
And every penthouse streams with hasty showers, 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain, 
And wash the pavement with incessant rain : 
Let not such vulgar tales debase the mind, 
Nor Paul nor Swithin rule the cloud and wind. 

There is a saying, "If on St. Swithin's Day it proves fair, a 
temperate winter will follow ; but if rainy, stormy, or windy, 
then the contrary." The people in North Notts., as else- 
where, still cling to the belief in a forty days' rain should St. 
Svsrithin's Day prove wet, and the contrary if the day is dry. 
The rhyme runs thus : — 

In this month is St. Swithin's Day, 
On which, if that it rain, they say 
Full forty days after it will — 
Or more or less — some rain distil. 

St. Swithin was a saint, I trow, 
And Winchester's Bishop also. 
Who in his time did many a feat. 
As Popish legends do repeat. 

A woman having broke her eggs, 
By stumbling at another's legs. 
For which she made a woeful (ny, 
St. Swithin chano'd for to come by. 

Who made them all as sound, or more 
Than ever i^t they were before, 
But whether this was so or no, 
'Tis more than you or I do know. 

Better it is to rise betime. 
And to make hay while sun doth shine, 
Than to believe in tales and lies , 

Which idle monks and fziars devise. 

A country clergyman, having asked one of his tenants 
whether he had better pray for rain, was answered, " What'st 
use of prayin' for't rain when t' winds i'th north ?" . Most of 
them have faith in the following rhyme : — 

The south wind brings wet weather. 

The north wind brings wet and cold together ; 

The west wind brings rain. 

The east wind blows it back again. 
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Most of the following rhymes are carrexit. in the County: — 

A rainbow at night 
Is a shepherd's delight, 
A rainbow at morning 
Is a shepherd's warning. 

Evening grey and morning red, 
Are sure signs of rain o'erhead ; 
Evening red and morning grey, 
Are sore signs of a very nne day. 

I 
Evening red and morning grey, 
Will set the travler on his way ; 
But evening grey and morning red. 
Will bring down rain upon his head. 

Bain before seven, 
Fine before eleven. 

When clouds appear like rooks and towers. 
The earths refreshed with frequent showers. 

A learned case I now propound, 
Pray give an answer as profound ; 
Tis, why a cow about half an hour 
Before there comes a hasty shower 
Does clap )ier tail against the hedge. 

(From BHtUh ApollOj 1706.) 

" I am sure I have foretold woather from the turning up of my cowe's tayle." — ^Totten- 
ham Court : a Oomedy. 1688. 

In the month of September the learned in weather signs 
begin to observe and forecast the kind of winter we are to 
have. They take note of the crop of hips and haws, the 
bullace and sloe, crabs and " crab-apples,** hollyberries, acorns, 
hazelnuts, and chestnuts ; and then, from the quantity and 
quality of thefee various kinds of fruit, predict with a tolerable 
amount of certainty, and with much satisfaction to their learned 
selves, the coming of a " hard" or " soft " winter. If "the devil 
casts his club over the blackberries " in September, i.e., if the 
frost spoils them, beware of a bad winter. The proper time 
for " the devil to cast his club over the blackberries " is on, or 
a day or two before, the 10th of October ; so if this happens in 
September it is considered a very bad omen of the winter which 
is coming. If on the 19fch of September there is a storm from 
the south, a mild winter may be expected. Old Derbyshire 
people say, " Should the wind blow from an open quarter on 
the 18tti of September, and continue in the same quarter ta 
the 27th, the winter will be an unusually mild one." Netting- 
hamshire people pin their faith to the adage — 

If there's ice in November that'll bear a duck, 
Therell be nothing after but sludge and mucdc. 
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Mr. Ratcliffe says that of his own observation he can endorse 
this rhyme in several instances. The early or late flight of 
our migratory birds is taken note of, and tlie weather of the 
next few months ruled thereby. A few nights ago he was out 
listening to the sound of the night birds (with an eye, too, for 
the chance of seeing "the ghost," or a ghost which is said to 
haunt the Worksop part of North Notts.), when a whistling 
and a twittering overhead, something like the twittering of 
swallows, attracted his attention. He inquired of a man who 
was passing the meaning of the very unusual sound. " Them's 
curlows," he replied, " some folks caws 'em cur-lues, their a- 
hoverin about, an' it falls to be that we'll ha' some slushy 
weather when they hover soo low at nights." 



KING CHARLES'S RULES. 

In the tower of a church at Cotgrave, is a small tablet bear- 
ing this excellent assortment of moral rules: — '*King Charles's 
Rules. Profane no divine ordinances ; Touch no state matters ; 
Urge no healths ; Pick no quarrels ; Maintain no ill opinions ; 
Encourage no vice ; Repeat no old grievances ; Reveal no se- 
crets ; Make no comparisons ; Keep no bad company ; Make no 
long meals ; Lay no wagers ; Do nothing in anger." 



OAK FIGURE AT ^ADCLIFEE. 

There formerly existed in the church of St. Mary, at Rad- 
cliff e-on-Trent, an oak figure, which was placed over the tomb 
of Stephen de Radclive, who (judging from the fact that he 
was buried in the wall) was the founder or re-founder of the 
church. Thoroton thus alludes to this sepulchral monument, 
" one of the Stephens, as the tradition is, gave the pasture to 
the town : he lies in the S. wall of the church, under his image 
cut in bak under an arch." This is now a thing of the past. 
It is said to have been destroyed by the loyal inhabitants, who 
dressed it to represent Bonaparte, and burnt it on the news of one 
of the .Peninsular victories. Local tradition also asserts that it 
" was permitted by the churchwardens to be carried away by 
the roughs of the village, and consumed in the street on the 
5th of November, about seventy years ago." 
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CURIOUS COUNTY CUSTOMS. 

Formerly the Duke of Portland held at the White Hart, Gring- 
ley, a Court Baron, every third Monday, for the recovery of debts 
under 40s., and for proving the wills of the copyholders. He 
held also a Manorial Court twice a year, on the day following 
the Retford May-day and Michaelmas Sessions, for the swear- 
ing in of juries, &c., and for the transfer of copyhold land, 
which was here subject to a yearly chief rent of about 6d. per 
acre, and to a fine amounting generally to about 4 per cent, on 
the estimated value, on every change of tenant, whether by 
death or purchase. , 

Maypoles were at one time in constant use in the county, and 
it would not be easy to give the exact date of their discon- 
tinuance. The custom would become obsolete sooner in some 
districts than in others, and in fact there are maypoles still ex- 
isting in various parts of the country. We extract the follow- 
ing from the "Autobiography of George Prime," by trhich it 
will be seen that the custom was existent at Bradmore about 
the end of the last century. Mr. Prime was the nephew of 
the Rev. Owen Dinsdale, rector of Wilford, and was placed 
with the Rev. William Beetham, vicar of Bunny, in the 
summer of 1792. At page 20 he says: "In addition to 
wrestling, badger-baiting was a sport still existing. I have 
seen wild badgers in Rancliffe Wood. Many old customs still 
lingered in this (South) part of Notts. The curfew bell toUed 
at Bunny, and the first time I heard of Gray's * Elegy ' was 
when Mr. Beetham quoted the first stanza in reference to it ; 
and I have seen the maypole at Bradmore, a village one mile 
north of ours, and the people dancing round it. It was made 
so that it could be lowered to the ground in order to be dressed 
with flowers, and raised up again." The custom was kept up 
in Tenbury, Worcestershire, until about 1833. In some parts of 
England, on May-day, children more or less gaily dressed go 
about carrying May garlands and singing quaint verses. 

A curious ancient custom still prevails in many parishes in 
the county for the churchwardens to pay a premium to all 
persons destroying sparrows. According to the report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, previous to the spring of 1873, it 
appears that in one small countiy parish the sum so paid by 
the churchwardens amounted during the preceding three years, 
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to £54 5s. lOd., conseqnently allowing 3d. per dozen, the sum 
usually paid, the number of sparrows killed during tiie three 
years in that parish, must have been 52,600, and allowing 12 
sparrows ta weigh a pound, the whole would give a weight of* 
4,8381bs., or three good horse loads of l,4611bs. each, a quantity 
which would have supported 55 paupers for 12 months, allow- 
ing each pauper half a pound of sparrows on three days in 
each week. 

Mr. RatclifPe, -writing in "Long Ago," states that on the 
eve of St. Thomas's Day the girls of Derbyshire peel a red 
onion, and stick nine pins in it, so that one is exactly in the 
centre, repeating the following lines whilst placing them : — 

Oood Saint Thomas, do me right, 
Send me my trae love this night; 
In his clothes and his array, 
Which he weareth every day. 
That I may see him in the face. 
And in my arms may him emhraoe. 

The onion was then placed under the pillow on going to bed, 
to induce dreams and visions in accordance with the words of 
the charm. No doubt a similar thing occurs in some of the 
out-of-the-way villages in Nottinghamshire. 

A custom known as " Riding the Stang," formerly prevailed 
in Nottinghamshire villages. If a man had ill-used his wife, 
the neighbours gathered together in a body, drew his effigy 
through the streets, and, amidst the din caused by the 
energetic beating of tin pans, shouted verses having reference 
to the occurrence. The following is one of the many versions 
of the " Stang-Riding " doggerel set to the accompaniment of 
tin-kettle music. The leader loquitor : — 

With a ran, dan, dan. 

Sing o' my owd tin Irying-pan, 

A brazen-faced villain has been paying his best wo-man ; 

He neither paid her -wi' stick, stake, or a stower, 

But he up wi' his fisses an' he knocked her ower. 

With a ran, dan, dan. 
This is not all that I've got to say ; 
If they should chance to faw out an' fight another day, 
She shall have the ladle, and he shall have his fisses, 
And them that wins the day. 
Shall wear the dawbin' briahees. 

With a ran, dan, dan. 
Come all yon owd wimmin, come all yon wJmmln-Uxid, 
Yon get together an' be in a mind ; 
Be in a mind yonr hnsban's to bang, 
And you may depend upon't I shall ride th' staog. 

And if he does th' like again. 
As I suppose he will, 

111 set him on a nanny-goat, 
An' he shall ride to h— 1. 

a 
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Mr. BiEitcliSe got this doggerel from an old man ^vbo went 
about " Stang-Biding " Yrnenever there was a scandal snflS.- 
ciently ^reat to warrant the proceeding. In the old man's daj, 
fifty years agOj it was frequent enough in North Notts. A cor- 
respondent says : — At a village three miles north of Southwell 
I haye seen the custom of Biding the Stang carried out on 
several' occasions, about the year 1830. The practice was, 
when any man had been beating his wife, an effigy of the man 
was made, placed in a cart, drawn through the village by the 
people shouting the following lines, accompanied by the baiting 
of tin cans, Ac. : — 

With a ran, Wn, tan. 
This man has been licking h^ good woman, 

Per what and for why f 
For eating so much when hungry, 
And drinking bo much when dry. 

With a ran, tan, tan. 

After going round the village, the effigy was brought to the 
door of the house of the ofEending husband and there set on 
fire. Mr. Ratcliffe writes : — Several of the versions of the 
*' stang-riding " morning will not bear printing on account of 
their indecency. Which of the many versions is the original 
one it is, I think, quite impossible to say. These rhymes vary 
in accordance with times and places, matter foreign to stang- 
riding proper being frequently introduced. This, however, 
depends upon the ability of the fugleman. One more specimen 
of these rhymes may, perhaps, be allowed : — 

^estbtat So-and-so has been heating his good woman, 
We doesn't 'know the reason for 

What nor for why ; 
But its supposed she wnnnnt eat 

Cold cabbage when she's dry. 
To my ran, tan, tan. 
He paid her head, he paid her side, 
An' that's the reason w^ do ride, fto. 

There is one point about this social recreation which is worth 
noting. It is generally supposed that if the "Ran-dan" is 
performed three consecutive evenings, proceedings cannot be 
taken against any one. Those who get up the entertainment 
may say this to induce hangers-back to come forward, but 
most people think, if it is properly gone through, they 
are safe from any consequences attending a breach of the 
peace. The phrase "wunnut eat cold cabbage when she is 
dry," means the woman will not tamely accept the storm of 
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libase her hnfiband befitoWS with his tongae, bnt retaliates in 
kind ; he*oe the ** paymg " process. 

The cnstoms at weddings are STire to vary somewhat in the 
different localities in Notts. Mr. Ratcliffe says : — Some time 
ago, I observed in North Notts, something at a wedding which 
was qnite new to me. On the top of the coiach was placed, 
just before starting for church, one of the largest, ugliest, and 
most dirty of old boots that ever I saw. The outside passenger 
performed the journey to and from the church without mishap, 
much to the amusement of the friends of the couple and an 
admiring crowd. An old lady that I spoke to said that the 
couple were carrying their luck with them, instead of having 
it thrown after them. Another said it was " the luggage," 
and several good-humoured remarks were passed upon iie old 
boot, which in nowise disturbed this remarkable representative 
of luck. Another custom prevalent in North Notts, is to 
throw quantities of rice at the wedding party. This, I have 
had it explained, is to ensure domestic happiness and a large 
family. 

Plough Monday, commonly known in Nottinghamshire as 
" Plough Bullock Day," was, until within the last year or two, 
regarded as an important carnival by the farm labourers, 
whether young or old. During the day, boys adorned with 
paper finery, and with cheeks dyed a deep red by the applica- 
tion of ochre, paraded the village streets, sometimes singly and 
at other times in bodies, soliciting contributions by the request 
of " Remember the Plough Bullocks." As evening approached 
the men's turn came, and they invariably excelled tke juveniles 
in the elaborate nature of their personal decorations. The 
vainest lady in the land could hardly bake more pains in the 
arrangement of her attire than did som.e of these " Bullocks." 
Paints, feathers, strange clothes, and other articles were 
brought into active requisition, and when the wearer appeared 
at last in the full splendour of his costuHie — a strange gaunt 
figure, with sundry tufts of feathers, and armed with a thick 
bludgeon — ^he looked the fac sindle of an Indian chief in full 
battle array. The men generally met at some appointed ren- 
dezvous, andvisited the residences of the tradesmen and farmers. 
In South Notts., after being admitted into the farmer's kitchen, 
they would proceed with a novel play, at which frequent 
rehearsals had made them proficient. We have succeeded in 
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obtaining, from tHe dictation of one who liad frequently taken 
a part in these performances, a copy of the words used on 
the occasion. The party forming a circle, enter the leader 
loquitor : — 

In oomes bold Anthony, 

Ab bold as a mantle tree {sic.) 

I am come to show you sport, activity. 

A room, a room, a gallant room I 

And give ns leave to sport, 

For in this house I do resort, 

It is a merry day. 

Step in, the King of England, and boldly clear the way. 

[Enter KingJ] 
I am the King of England, 

And so boldly do appear ; 
rm come to seek my only son. 

My only son is here. 
If you don't agree to what I say. 
Step in, Prince Oeorge, thou valiant knight, 
And boldly clear the way. 

{Enter the Prince.} 
I am Prince George, the valiant knight, 
In fighting I took great delight ; 

I fought two fiery dragons, and brought about great slaughter. 
And by those meims I gained Selina, the King of England's daughter. 

[At this Juncture, mirabile dietu, a sorimmlLge ensues and the warlike Prince is OTeroome.] 

[Enter SelinaJ] 
Who calls for Selina ? 

The Keno : Selina, to thee I call, behold I 
They have kiUed my Prince. 
Oh, terrible I what hast thou done ? 
Thou hast ruined me, and killed my son. 
Is there ne'er a doctor to be found ? 
To cure this deep and deadly wound. 

[Enter Doctor J] 
Oh, yes, there is a doctor to be found. 
To cure this deep and deadly wound. 

Thb King : What is your pay ? 

DooTOB : Ten pounds is my pay. 
But as thou art an old friend, I'll take nine of thee. 

Kdtq: What canst thou cure ? 

DooTOB : I can cure the palsy and the goat, 
Pains within and pains without ; • 
Bring a woman to me aged three score ^ears and ten, 
I'll take her collar-bone out and put it in again. 

The Sing : Then, cure me, my son. 

DooTOB : 111 cure your son as safe.and sound 
Ab any man on England's ground. '• 

[Applies something to the lips of the youth,} 

Here, Oeorge, take a little of my nip-nap {sic,), 
Put it down thy lictap («ie.), 
Arise, and fight again. 

[Oeorge arises accordingly.} 

Fve searched his wounds, I've drained his blood, 
I^e given him that that's done him good. 
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Immediately at the close of the performance contributions are 
solicited from the spectators, and the hand proceed elsewhere 
to repeat the doggerel and to again go through the same 
antics. When the last place has been visited the treasurer 
accounts to his comrades as to the state of the exchequer, and 
a supper and jollification generally closes the proceedings on 
" Plough Bullock Day." In other parts of the county the 
men, donned in fantastic attire, paraded the streets drawing a 
plough, which had previously been well cleansed and decorated 
for the occasion. There were no grotesque performances, but 
the exhibition of the plough was accompanied by the singing 
of the words : — 

" My back is mode of iron, my body's made of steel, 
And if yon daD.*t believe it, put yonr fingers on aod fed." 

TKiere was, of course, the collection and the final party after- 
wards. Within the last year or two these customs have 
been very much discontinued, and in the course of a short 
time the doings which we have just described wiU be known 
only as events of the past. 



• THE OLD OOUET BARONS. 

Formerly the Hundred, or Wapentake as it was more 
anciently called, intermediate in size and jurisdiction between 
iiie Soyremote (the forerunner or our modern County Court) 
and the Court Baron, still in some measure existing, was in- 
cident to every manor in the kingdom. These Hundred 
Courts were still, as Dr. Thoroton tells us, held in 1674, but 
their jurisdiction is now superseded by the County Court. 
An interesting question would be as to what records were kept 
by them, and whether any are still extant. Dr. Thoroton, in 
his history, gives a somewhat particular account of Bingham 
Wapentake. He says, — " [It is] so called from the usual 
' place, viz., a certain pit on the top of the hill on the contrary 
side of the Fosse way, near the most westerly corner of Bing- 
ham Lordship, called Moot-house Pit, where the Hundred 
Court — now known by the name of Moot-house Court — is or 
ought stiU to be kept or called ; though 1 think they usually 
remove to Cropwell Butler, as the nearest town for shelter." 
But the site of this hill appears now to be unknown —at least 
there is no such place marked on the Ordnance survey. 
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Respecting the neigbbonrmg Hundred of Bnshcliffe, the Doctor 
tells ns " that it was probably so called because the nsnal meet- 
ing of the Hundred was at or near some mshy hill or bank ; 
and that it now contains another Handred, which the Book of 
Doomsday in some places calls Plumptree Hundred." In the 
Ordnance map we find a place named BushclilEe actually laid 
down not far from " Court Hill." 

" W. S." considers Dr. Thoroton was correct in his descrip* 
tion of the ^* low " or mound on which the meetings of the 
Bingham Hundred were held. He says : A letter just to hemd 
from one of the best-informed residents of the neighbourhood^ 
states, "We have a very interesting circular depression, or 
pit, near Bingham, in the form of a Koman amphitheatre, still 
called *the Moot House Pit,' where, no doubt, the Witen- 
agemot sat, and where, up to James the First's time, Oourt 
Leets were held." Rushcliffe Hundred is comparatively 
modem ; it had no existence at the time of Doomsday survey. 
The district was then known as " Plumptree Hundred." It 
thus, probably, derived its name from some town where the 
meetings were held. Batcliff-on-Soar, called in the Doomsday 
survey " Redeclive," — i, e., Redcliff — ^is its most probable- 
origin. It may be that a towu of the name of BushclifE form- 
erly existed, and was of sufficient importance to be selected as 
the capital of the Hundred; if such be the case I should 
doubt its origin from " Bushes." Its old name, " Biseclive," 
strongly implies rising or elevated ground, and may be derived 
from the old Norse word "Bis — rising — and "Clive," a 
Normanized form of spelling the old Saxon word " Clyf," or 
"Cloif." It would imply rising cliff, or elevated woodland, 
which exactly correspond^ with its peculiarity. 



A NOVEL USE FOB WHALES' JAWBONES. 

As " gate posts " these enormous bones isire numerous in 
Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire. The large fin bones of 
the whale were also used as signboards, and there is still one 
in existence as the sign of the Boyal Children in Castle-gate, 
Nottingham. These are remnants of the once important whal- 
ing trade qarried on in HuU, which took its rise in 1598, about 
fifty years after the discovery of Greenland by Sir Hugh 
WiUoughby, and flourished to the early part of this century* 
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Upwards of fifty ships, manning fifty men each, annually sailed 
from the port of Hull, producing upwards of £64,000 worth 
of oil and £20,000 to £40,000 worth of whalebone. The in. 
troduction of coal gas for lighting towns ruined the whale oil 
trade, and steel for the frames of umbrellas, the bones of stays, 
&c., had the same effect upon the whalebone trade. As a Hull 
trade it is now extinct, but it is still pursued from Dundee in 
Scotland. Nearly every ship in the whaling trade brought 
home a pair of these large jawbones. They were placed on 
either side of the deck, and fastened to the mast, forming a 
kind of gothic arch, and in this fashion would denote to passing 
ships at sea and signal stations on the coast that the ship was 
engaged in the whaling trade — ^in the same way as a small fip 
tree at the head of the bowsprit denotes a ship is laden with 
timber. Until recent times bones were of no economic value ; 
these trophies of the whaling trade were found to be applicable 
for no other purpose than gate posts to fields and gardens. 
Those found in Nottinghamshire were purchased by the 
captains or men employed in navigating the Trent between 
Hull, Gainsboro' and Nottingham, and sold partly as useful 
substitutes for wood posts, but mostly as curiosities. They 
have not the slightest connection with whales coming up the 
river Trent. But bearing upon the subject it may be 
mentioned there was a stray whale caught in the Humber in 
1736 upwards of forty feet in length. 



KOMAN REMAINS AT BLIDWOETH. 

In reply to a question on this subject " R. H. W." says:— 
Some years ago there existed a stone near Lindhurst, which, from 
description, was probably a Boman altar. It was destroyed in 
an unknown manner. About eighty years ago ancient Boman 
keys were found. The Cliff Hiti, which is the abrupt termi- 
nation of a lofty ridge, bears traces of having been scarped. 
But the most ancient monuments of this parish are '' The 
Druids' Stone " and one or two attendant cromlechs. Hard by 
the Druidfi' Stone is a rising ground bearing the appearance of 
a tumulus or barrow. In ancient times a stream ran at the 
base of the high ground of this parish. Many years ago it 
totally disappeared, but there has always been a tradition that 
it was intermittent and would return, which it began to do 
last spring. 
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LETTERS BY ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 

In a mnltitudinous correspondence of Archbishop Cranmer 
on public and official matters, we come on a bit of domestic 
and family history involving an interesting connection with 
ancient county names and places. Herbert Resell, of BadclifPe 
upon Trent, had married the sister of the Archbishop, and in 
1533, there was an ingenuus puer who had attracted the notice 
of his uncle. Two letters respecting the education of this lad 
exist. The former is to the following effect : — " Brother 
Bosell, in my right hearty wise, I commend me unto you, and 
in likewise to my sister, your bedfellow. And where I under- 
stand that your son is very apt to learn and given to his book, 
I will advise you therefore, that ye suffer him not to lose his 
time, but either that ye set him forth to school at Southwell, 
or at the least send him hither unto me, that at the least 
between us he lose not all his youth. Further, I pray you have 
me commended unto your father and mother. And thus fare 
ye well. From my manor, of Otford." The sweating sickness 
had been prevalent in Nottinghamshire with greater or less 
intensity since 1551, and it is probably to the mortality thus 
caused that reference is made in a second letter to Bosell. 
" Brother, — I right heartily commend me unto you, and in 
likewise unto my sister, your bedfellow. And where of late 
I wrote to you that ye should send your son to school unto 
Southwell, supposing at the same time that those parties had ' 
been free from sickness, so it is as 1 am not advertised that they 
die there. In consideration thereof, and forasmuch as I am 
credibly informed that master Stapleton, parson of Bingham, 
hath by his provisions set up a free school in his parish, of 
whose good name and conversation I hear much report worthy 
of commendation and praise ; I will therefore advise you that 
forthwith you send your son thither to school, to the intent the 
said master Stapleton may have the governance of him, to 
whom I have written a letter in that behalf. The xii. day of 
October. To my right well-beloved brother, Mr. Resell." The 
letter written to master Stapleton is characteristic, and a valu- 
able testimony to the life and labours of one of the former 
reeftors of Bingham. Great also is its historical value as an 
evidence of the motives, means, and doctrines on which so 
many of the free schools of England were founded, and of men 
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* effectuously minded in Christ's behalf ' to begin ' right well ' 
as a condition necessarily precedent to going foward and pro- 
ceeding. " In my right hearty "^ise I commend me unto you, 
signifying to the same, that I am right glad to hear such good 
report of you as I do, as well in that ye be so effectuously 
minded and given to see your pastoral care discharged by your 
continual preaching and teaching, as also in confirming the 
same by your good conversation, example of living, and 
charitable care towards your neighbours, whereunto in Christ's 
behalf I exhort you to go forward and proceed as ye have 
hitherto right well begun. And where also I am advertised, 
that by your both good provision and provident wisdom there 
is a free school maintained with you for the virtuous bringing 
up of youth, I heartily require you, inasmuch as with this 
bearer I send now unto you my sister's son, named Thomas 
Rosell, apt (as I suppose) to learning, that ye will at this my 
attemptation and request to do so much as to see him ordered 
and instruct in such doctrine as shall be convenient both for 
his age and capacity. And for these your pains in so doing, I 
will always be ready to show unto you like pleasure. Thus 
fare you well. From my Manor of Otford, the xii. day of 
October. To master Stapleton, parson of Byngham." Another 
sister of Cranmer married Henry Bingham, probably of the 
family of Bingham, of Bingham, and of Hey wood Oaks, Blid- 
worth. He became (as is supposed) auditor of the Cathedral 
church of Lincohi. 



AN ANCIENT MONUMENT AT RETFORD. 

An interesting ancient monument known as the Broad Stone 
now stands near the centre of the square at East Retford. 
Piercy, the historian of Retford, states that it is not at all im- 
probable this, the Broad Stone, was once the centre of attrac- 
tion around which, in very early days, our forefathers 
assembled for the purpose of celebrating pubhc worship. But 
here he is in error. The Broad Stone formerly stood on an 
eminence to the south-east of the town, which was anciently 
known as " Est-croc-sic," but now as Dominie Oross, which 
name was derived from a Gross that stood on this hill. 
Judging from the appearance of the Broad Stone and its 
former position we must conclude that it is the base of the 
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Dominie Gross. During the prevalence of the plame wkich 
infected this neighbourhood the markets were held near 
'^Dominie Cross," so that the different commodities might be 
brought to the Retford people without fear of country folk 
taking the infection. The money for the goods was placed 
npon the Broad Stone (after haying been previously immersed 
in vinegar), in exchange for which the conunodities required 
were left on or close to the stone, and fetched by the person 
requiring them after the seller had retired. It is not known 
at what period the Broad Stone was removed from Dominie 
Gross, but it stood in the Market-place until 1811, when, by 
the direction of the bailiff, it was placed in its present situation, 
near which the com market is held. It is now in an inverted 
position, having a square hole on the underside in which, no 
doubt, an iron bar was formerly fixed to support the column 
of the Dominie Gross. A similar stone now exists in the 
churchyard wall at West Retford. 



STAPLEFOBD CBOSS AND ITS HISTORY. 

This interesting relic of early Ghristianity appears to have 
met with unmerited neglect at the hands of our local historians. 
Mr. Stevenson says he has most diligently inquired into its 
local history or traditions, but has met with no published de* 
tails, and hence he infers there is little or no outward informa- 
tion to be obtained. All that remains of this cross, he says, is 
a rudely- wrought and ornamented portion of the shaft. It is 
fair to suppose the arms of the cross existed prior to the 
Reformation or Puritanical spoliations, as it occupies the 
position of the village (not the churchyard) cross, and when 
set up in this position would be more complete as a cross than 
at present. This rehc may be accepted as the oldest Ghristian 
monument in the county. Its rude woakmanship and orna- 
mentation bespeak it as Anglo • Saxon or Danish. If the former, 
it would be 'erected in about the eighth century ; if the latter, in 
the 11th century. The stone itself is Derbyshire, quarried from 
the neighbourhood of Ambergate, and commonly known as 
" millstone grit." Its original position would be upon a hill, 
for we learn that on the introduction of Christianity amongst the 
Saxon and Danish peoples they erected crosses and built chapels 
in the most eminent places, as being both nearer Heaven and 
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more conspicuous. They were mostly dedicated to St. Michael, ' 
the warlike leader of the heavenly hosts. It may formerly 
have been erected on Bramcote HUI, and have been the pro- 
genitor of the old church there, which we find to be dedicated 
to St. Michael. That it is Anglo-Saxon or Danish is incou^ 
testably proved by the elaborate ornamentations, known as 
interlaced or platted work. Tl^ design is varied as it ascends 
the shaft, and on one face in the up^er portion i-s the rude 
representation of a bird, no doubt a ^^jbit of fancy on the part 
of the artist. We have not been able to trace any runic letters 
or inscription on any part, but there would no doubt have been 
some upon one side of the upper portion. This remnant of the 
old cross is surrounded with a cap and ball of the tasteless 
description common to the last century, and, although exposed 
in the centre of a somewhat populous village, is in a remarkably 
good state of preservation. 



CHARLES I. ON STANDARD HILL. 

One of the most interesting historical incidents in connection 
with Nottinghamshire is the raising of the standard by Charles I. 
on the spot now known as Standard Hill. The occurrence took 
place on the 23rd August, 164!2, and a succinct description 
of it has been compiled from various authorities by Quiaot, 
the French historian. That writer says, referring to the out- 
break of the civil war in England, in 1640, " Blood had already 
been spilt in several encounters, more like broils than battles. 
The king, by two fruitless attempts on Hull and Coventry, had 
already given parliament occasion to charge him as the 
aggressor. The two parties equally dreaded this reproach: 
both equally ready to risk everything to maintain their rights, 
botii trembled at having to answer for the future. At last, on 
the 23rd of August, Charles resolved formally to call his subjects 
to arms, by erecting the Boyal Standard at Nottingham. At 
six in the evening, on the summit of the hill which overlooks 
the town, surrounded by eight hundred horse and a small body 
of militia, he first caused his proclamation to be read. The 
herald had already begun ; a scruple arose in the king's mind, 
he took the paper and sloTvly corrected several passages on his 
knee, then returned it to the herald, who had great ^^culty in 
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reading the correctioxifl. The tmmpets saanded, iiie standard 
was brought forward bearing this motto : — 

" * Bender xtsto Cmsxr the things which are Cesar's.' 

But no one knew where to erect it, nor the ancient ceremonial 
of the Lord Paramount assembling his vassals. The sky was 
clouded, the wind blew with violence. At last they planted 
the standard in the interior of the Castle, on the top of a tower, 
after the example of Richard III., the latest known precedent. 
The next day the wind blew it down. 

" ' Why did you put it there ?' asked the king, ' it should have 
been set in an open place where every one might have approached 
it — ^not in a prison.' 

'' He had it taken out of the Castle, just outside the park. 
"When the heralds sought to plant it in the ground, they found 
that the soil was a mere rock. With their daggers they dug 
a small hole in which to fix the staff, but it would not stand, 
and for several hours they were obliged to hold it up with 
their hands. The spectators withdrew, their minds disturbed 
by evil forebodings. The king passed some days at Nottingham, 
in fruitless expectation that the country would answer his 
appeal. The parliamentary army was forming a few leagues 
off, at Northampton, and already numbered several regiments. 

"'If they choose to attempt a coup de main,^ said Sir Jacob 
Astley, Major- General of the royal army, * I would not answer 
for his majesty not being taken in his bed.' 

" Some members of the council urged him to try negociation 
once more. 

" ' What ! already ?' said the king, * even before the war ia 
begun !' 

"They insisted — on the ground of his weakness. Four 
deputies proceeded to London, (Aug. 25), but returned un- 
successful; one of them. Lord Southampton, had not even 
been allowed to deliver his message personally to the house. 
The king quitted Nottingham towards the middle of Sep- 
tember, and, notwithstanding his regret at removing farther 
from London, established his head quarters at Shrewsbury, 
understanding tbat the western counties showed more aeal 
in his cause." 

There are few historians who, in writing genei al accounts, have 
preserved for us local incidents with such accuracy and detail. 
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A STRING OF CURIOUS FACTS. 

Captain Waterliouse writes : — ^Nottingliam, which was con- 
stituted a county of itself in 1429, is situated upon the north- 
ern bank of the longest, and in importance the fourth river in 
England ; a stream rising nearer to the western side of the 
island than any of the others. Its source takes place under 
curious circumstances in the moorlands of Stq.fEordshire. I 
am sorry the condensed nature of these notes forbids my say- 
ing more than — in a few miles, the trickling rills that form the 
life stream of the tender nursUng EWjquire strength and force 
with its larger growth, until it assumes the consequence of a 
river ; insensibly recalling Pliny's exquisite simile wherein he 
compares the course of a river to the life of man ; for there is 
a youth of activity and impetuosity ; a manhood of sedate useful- 
ness ; an old age of cahn dignified repose ; and, the same des- 
tination in the wide ocean of the future ; where our souls are 
but as drops in the vastness of the mighty deep ! A tradition 
amongst the country people that dwell upon its banks, says, 
its name was derived from the Norman trente, or " Thirty," 
because it is augmented by the accession of thirty tributary 
rivulets, and the monks of old held it to contain thirty sorts of 
fish, which the burgesses have by prescription the right to 
catch in that part of the river within the liberties of the County 
of the Town. For some time after the Conquest they were de- 
prived of this privilege by William de Peveril, the then lord 
of the manor, who granted the tithe of the fishery to the good 
old Fathers at Lenton; worthy men, whose cook, it is chronicled, 
knew how to serve the fish up in a style that reduced the 
rigours and made the best of a fast day. In digging for the 
foundation of the present building, known as Lenton Priory, 
amongst the things that were disinterred were several stone 
coffins, a curious Saxon font, several bases of the pillars of the 
conventual church, and a curious brass plate of the crucifixion, 
supposed to have been left there by Wolsey on his way to 
Leicester Abbey. The river had evidently been considered of 
importance at a comparatively remote period, for it is recorded 
in Doomsday-book, that "in Snottingham, the water of Trent, 
and the fosse on the way towards York, were kept, so, that if any 
should hinder the passage of boats, and if any should make a 
ditch on the king's way within two perches, he should make 
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amends by £8," two-thirds of which were to go to the king, 
and one to the earl, who at that time was a person in a mneh 
more poweifnl, bat similar position, to lord lieutenant. For 
yariely and plenitnde of fish, the Trent has long been famous. 
They are said to comprise barbel, bream, bidlhead, tnrbot, 
oarp, chub, crayfish, daoe, eel, flounder, grayling, gudgeon, 
lamprey, loach, minnow, perch, pike, roa<5h, rud, ruff, 
salmon, salmon-trout, salmon-pink, sand-eel, shad, smelt, 
stickleback, sturgeon, streampink, tench, trout, and whiting. 
With only a limited experience in Trent fishing, I am loath to 
pass an opinion, yet it occurs to me that, at least half-a-dozen 
of this list may now be safely excised. A basin in a wharf- 
yard upon the Grantham canal was considered to be the most 
abundantly stocked with fish of any in Nottinghamshire. On 
the 29th November, 1863, there was netted in one draw, the 
#. large quantity of 14cwt. of pike, roach, and bream. 8 to 
10 cwt. is the average quantity, but as much as 12 cwt. has 
been taken out at a single draw from the same basin. 
Adjoining the south side of the Trent bridge there used 
to be a piece of land called the Over-Trent-Close which is 
divided amongst the aldermen, each having his own part allotted 
to him at the time of his election. S(ime five-and-twenty years 
ago, a decked boat, of under fifty tons burden, sailed from 
this locality for Australia, and is said to have safely arrived 
out in the colony all welL 

Near the mouth of the river Trent a curious and interesting 
occurrence takes pleice at Spring-tides, caused by ttio influx of 
the sea forcing the water to rise up into a tidal wave six or 
eight feet high, which rolls its onward course between the con- 
fined banks in a remarkable manner. Boatmen call it the Eagre, 
and woe betide the craft that upon such an occasion has not a 
man standing by to pay out a sufficiency of cable ! At the village 
of West Burton the river used to take a circuitous and winding 
sweep, but in 1797 the current forced itself through the narrow 
neck of land, in consequence of which the old channel fiUed up 
and was divided between the counties of Nottingham and 
Lincoln. About 1600 the Trent changed its course at Holme, 
by which the township became situated on the east side of the 
river. At this village a tradition exists that the only person who 
escaped the ravages of the plague was a woman named Scott, 
and over the south porch of the church a chamber is shown 
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in which "Nan Soott" was said to have lived for several weeks. 
On her return she found the unfortunate village deserted, 
and the shock and grief at the discovery is s^id to have 
killed her. Meering, a sort of reclaimed marsh, some 9 miles 
from Newark, anciently gave name to a resident family 
of considerahle note. They were benefactors to the Priories 
of Lenton and Badford. In 1848 two ancient pewters were 
washed up, one of which held two quarts, and the other three 
pints. Human bones and skulls have also been washed up. 
It is said part of an old religious house formerly existed on 
this spot, the stones of which were used in building Sutton 
Church. On the south bank of the Trent, and on the Roman 
fosseway, about half the above distance from Newark, is 
Stokefield, noted as being the scene of battle between Henry 
VII. and the army under the Earl of Lincoln, who es- 
poused the cause of the 8oi disant Earl of Warwick, Olabn- | 
ant for the Crown. As may be remembered by those in- 
terested in historical lore, the battle took place one June day 
in 1487, when, after a three hours' sharp and hard fighting, the 
rebel line was broken, and all the chieftains slain, with a total 
slaughter of 7000 men. Village tradition declares that Lord 
Lovell, one of the insurgents, was drowned in attempting to 
cross the Trent, but Bacon says — " another report leaves him 
not there, but says that he lived lolig after in a cave or vault ;" 
Gough, in his addition to Camden says — ^Hhat in pulling 
down the house at Minster Lovell, in Oxfordshire, which be- 
longed to Lo^ liOveU, there was found in a vault the body of 
a man in rich clothes, seated in a chair, with a table and mass 
book before him. The body when found was entire, but upon 
the admission of air it soon f eD into dust. From this Mr. 
Oough concludes that after the battle of Stokefield he retired to 
this vault, where he perished either through treachery, or some 
accident to those entrusted with the secret of his retreat. 

In 1780, whilst Hhe parish clerk (who also acted as sexton), 
was engaged digging a grave in what Thoresby describes as 
" the dovehouse topped " churchyard of Eltpn, he discovered 
two hundred or more silver coins, said to have been silver 
pennies used in the reign of Henrys II., for which the lady of 
the manor gave him £10. We hear of many other treasures 
that have been turned up in this locality from time to time, and 
not the least amusing of them took place a few years later than 
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the one referred to, and almost frightened the wits ont of the 
village blacksmith ! He, poor man, had bonght in the ordin- 
ary course of his trade an old msty piece of iron, which had 
for more than half a centnry previous been used about the 
village as a postal. It measured about 24 inches long, and was 
one and a half inches in diameter. The man having some doubts- 
as to its solidity, placed it in the fire, when, much to his 
astonishment, it exploded, and a musket ball which it contained 
was driven with great force into a coal-heap behind him, 
luckily doing the man no further injury than slightly grazing 
his side in its course. On further enquiry it was found that 
this supposed piece of solid iron was no other than a gun- 
barrel, which had been dug up from the local scene of a former 
contention. After being in use for sixty years the barrel had 
been so completely filled with earth, and rust, as to deceive 
all knowledge of its true nature. A gentleman who made a 
tour of Nottinghamshire towards the close of the last century, 
mentioning the decayed parish of Haughton — once the splendid 
and hospitable seat of the Earls of Clare — says Sir William 
Holies possessed, in the reign of Henry VIII, an estate of, 
£10,000 a year. His Christmas hospitality, with all his pro- 
fusion and goodly welcome, commenced at All-Hallow tide, 
and continued until Candlemas, during which time any man 
was permitted to accept of the good cheer, and make himself 
thoroughly at home for three days, without being asked 
whence he came, or what he was. County tradition has it, 
that in the times of the civil wars, when the Scots overran 
and plundered a great part of the nation. Lord Deincourt's 
house in this county was looted, and all the plate (upon which 
was engraved the arms and other insignia of the family) was 
stolen. Some of it, it is said, was afterwards recovered from 
what should have been the most unlikely of hiding-places, whilst 
he himself was forced into Newark, and there besieged. For 
years after this such a number of people came for bread that 
16, 18, and 20 loads of wheat were ground, baked, and dealt 
out. The loaves were considered a rarity, and as such were 
frequently sent to friends as particular presents. In appear- 
ance they were similiar to a 2|lb. hearfch-loaf . This seasonable 
charity was supplemented by his lordship's further bounty, 
for, compassionating the troubles of the increasing poor, and 
finding his dole insufficient, he ordered his steward to dis- 
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tribute largess, and this sometimes amounted to four or five 
pounds, a sum in no way represented in monetary value by a 
fiimilar amount at the present day. 

A curious fact is recorded by Fuller, wbo says, " Two Ayres 
of Lannards were lately found in Sherwood Forest. These 
hawkes are natives of Saxony, and it seems being old and past 
flying at game, were let or set themselves loose, when meeting 
with lanarets, enlarged on the same terms, they did breed 
together, and proved as excellent in their kind, when managed, 
as any which were brought from Germany." — Pigeons were 
formerly extensively bred in various parts of Nottinghamshire, 
and were especially plentiful in the north and south clays, though 
during the last fifty or sixty years, many of the farmsteads 
have been rebuilt, and the old dove-cotes destroyed, without 
being replaced, which some farmers consider as a great loss to 
themselves, but a benefit to their landlords, whose hares, 
pheasants, and partridges, ;which abound in most parts of the 
county, now find a redundancy of food, where it was formerly 
picked up by the numerous flocks of pigeons. About 80 years 
ago, it is said, no fewer than 8,400 pigeons were sold in one 
market day at Tuxford, for £63. — The old breed of Notting- 
hamshire forest sheep is likely enough now extinct, for the 
breed is said to be nearly worn out by various crosses with the 
Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Dishley, and Bakewell breeds. 
The light sandy soil forming the hillocky district of the re- 
claimed forest land is peculiarly favourable for rabbit warrens-, 
which used to be numerous and extensive, but those that 
formerly existed at Farnsfield, Clumber, Bestwood, Sansom- 
Wood, and Heywood Oaks have been destroyed, and those at 
Clipston, Peasefield, Inkersall, Oxton, Blidworth, Calverton, 
and Newstead have been greatly reduced. A survey of the forest 
in 1609 showed it to contain about a hundred thousand acres, 
half of which were enclosed. Of the other half, one third was in 
woods and two thirds in wastes. Originally, the forest consti- 
tuted about a fifth of the county, say 20 miles in length, by seven 
in breadth. It was divided into three keepings, subdivided 
into what were called hays. The head keeper, with a page 
bearing his bow through all the forest, gathered chiminage, a 
toll for a right to pass through the forest, which appeared to 
have so greatly decHned, in the time of Thoroton, as to cause 
the doctor to add, the " lieutenants have allowed such and so 
H 
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many claims, that there will not be wood enough left to cover 
the bilberries, which every summer were wont to be an extra- 
ordinary great profit and pleasure to the poor people who 
gathered them, and carried them all about the country to 
sell." 

The broad flat monument at the upper end of the chancel in 
Gamston church is the tomb of Mr. Thurland, formerly " Lord 
of the Towne." He was Mayor of Nottingham in 1459, and 
died in 1497. The tower of the church does not stand square 
with* the chancel, but inclines about 8 degs. J^.W., while the 
other parts are nearly due E. and W. The variation of the 
needle from the true meridian was publicly noticed in 1576. 
Calculations of this variation of 8 degs. deviation point to two 
dates — 1363 and 1601 : of the two the earlier agrees best with the 
period assigned by Mr. Scott to the erection of the tower — viz., 
1377 to 1485. In 1831 three human skeletons were found in 
a close near the east extremity of the village of Moorhouse, 
near Taxford, where tradition says formerly there were several 
houses, the inhabitants of which died of the plague. Some 
years before the head and part of a human body were found in 
a field called the East Lings. Bingham was visited about the 
same time by this dreadful scourge, and many of the inhabit- 
ants were interred in a large yard near the west end of the 
town, which accounts for the many human bones ofttimes dis- 
covered there. In 1768 a stone coffin was found in Chapel 
Close, containing the remains of a lady and child, probably a 
person of distinction. With them were several large silver 
pins, which, as they were found in different parts of the coffin, 
very likely had been used iot the purpose of pinning down the 
winding-sheet ; a largo silver ring was also found in the coffin, 
which it is thought was buried on the finger of the lady. The 
abbess of St. Ebba, North CoUingham, and her nuns are said 
to have defaced themselves lest they should be molested by the 
heathen Danes (though some say it was Coldingham, N.B.). 
In the reigu of Stephen, Ralph de Cheurolcourt granted "to 
Almighty God and the Virgin St. Mary a place in his park of 
Carletun, by the wells and stream of the wells (Wallingwells), 
whose name shall be called St. Mary of the Fark, to make and 
build there an habitation for holy religion, so free that this 
place shall not depend on or belong to any other place." He 
built a benedictine nunnery ^ and in excavating near the house 
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in. 1829 several stone coffins were f onnd. One of them con- 
tained the remains of Dame Margery Dourant, the second p^ior- 
essy who died in the reign of Richard I. On opening the coffin 
the body appeared entire, bnt it was soon reduced by the air 
to a shapeless mass of dust. The shoes and silver chalice were 
quite perfect, but were re-interred with the ashes of the holy 
abbess, who nearly seven centuries ago presided over the sister- 
hood of this convent. In digging a grave in the yard of South- 
well Minster, 1779 or 1780, a very broad gold ring was found, 
having the following inscription underneath, " Miev + Moore 
+ Que -h Change + Ma -4- Foy ;" and in cleaning one of the vaults 
of the Minster, some years before, the entire skeleton of a man, 
standing upright, was found, with boots and spurs on and some 
parts of his arms, which tends to corroborate a traditional re- 
port that when Charles I. was here a spy was taken up and 
thrust into a vault. A stone coffin was dug up some years ago 
in Caunton Churchyard, and was placed in the vestry. In 1863, 
whilst some men were engaged levelling the churchyard of Car 
Colston, about two spades depth beneath the surface tl^ej dis- 
covered a stone coffin, conjectured to contain the remains of 
Dr. Thoroton, the Nottingham, historian. The coffin was elabor- 
ately covered with crests, &c. It was removed within the church, 
and in it was placed another stone coffin found at the same 
time, and supposed to be Mrs. Thoroton's. Formerly there 
was a church at Saxondale, but our friend Thoroton says tho 
family of Stanhope " swore it was but a chapel of ease," and 
ultimately caused it to be pulled down. Some time ago 
a stone coffin was disinterred^ and converted into a water, 
trough. The site of the church is occupied by a farm, and for 
many years past swine have rooted up human bones, skulk, &c. 
When levelling the yard, about five-and-twenty years ago, 
several full-length skeletons wer^ found, laid side by side, with 
their heads westward. The skulls and bones by all appearance 
were quite sound and firm, and were evidently those of strong, 
stout young men. 

An ancient house near Bilsthorpe Church is pointed out as 
having been one of the many hiding places of King Charles 
I., who afterwards lodged, sometimes at the Archbishop's 
Palace, on the south side of Southwell Minster Yard^ and at other 
times at the King's Arms, or, as it is now called, the Saracen's 
Head. The Minster and Mother Church of Nottinghamshire 
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was converted into a stable for the horses of Cromwell's troops, 
who broke down the monuments and ransacked the graves of 
the dead for lead and valuables. Iron rings driven into 
the walls, to which the horses were fastened, existed in 1793. 
Throsby states a story was current to the effect that the King, 
walking about the town, and, being unknown, entered the shop 
of a shoemaker, whom he desired to take his measure for a 
pair of shoes. Lee, the shopkeeper, looked at him with amaze- 
ment, and, after some awkward hesitation, refused, saying that 
he was the customer whom he had seen in a dream the preceding 
night, and of whom he had been warned, as a man devoted to 
destruction, being told at the same time that those who worked 
for him would never thrive ! It was here the King sur- 
rendered himself to the Scotch Commissioners, 6th May, 1646. 
The unfortunate monarch was beheaded 30th January, 1649, 
when the garrisons at Nottingham and elsewhere were 
disbanded. 



ANTIQUITY OF COTGRAVE. 

Thoroton says of Cotgrave, "Before the Conquest, Oghe 
had a manor here ;" and " In Ouethorpe, Helge before the 
Conquest had a manor." These two names, says "Dry-as- 
Dust," I have no doubt, indicated one person, whom we should 
probably call " Hugh;" I think it very likely that Owthorpe 
derived its name from this Lord, Cotgrave is probably the 
oldest village of the district, having been the ancient Pagan 
Saxon burying place for South Notts. And as Thorpe, from 
Dorp (OeTTTi.), signifies a hamlet dependent on a larger village, 
Oghe probably formed at Owthorpe a new settlement. I 
am inclined rather to think that Hoe-hiU, at Cropwell, was 
a muster place of the Oghe clan. Amongst the rustics there 
is a lingering tradition attributing to Cromwell, for want of a 
better man, a large assembly of soldiers there, and an ex- 
clamation of the general to halt, " Ho !" hence the supposed 
origin of the name. Owthorpe is the place from whence 
originated the Smith family, who now have the peerage of 
Carrington. The Hall, described as a venerable pile, standing 
in a very retired situation, was founded by Colonel Hutchin- 
son, the active parliamentary supporter and governor of 
Nottingham Castle. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 

In reply to questions the following notes were sent : — ^Mr. J. 
Henry Brown says : The etymology of Lenton is like a vast 
maltitnde of* names of places of mixed origin. Len — as in 
Lenton, Leen, Linby — is from the Celtic Llion, a stream. Ton 
is the common English affix, varied occasionally by ^am, or 6y, 
the latter termination indicating a Danish settlement. Brox- 
towe is apparently derived from Breagh, a brow or eminence, 
and ^towe, a dwelHng — an etymology suggested by actual cir- 
cumstances. Radford, T think, will owe its name to the fact of 
the river Leen crossing it ; the Celtic Bead, running, seems the 
root of the word. Ford exists both in Celtic and EngHsh. 

" R. F. S." writes : Lenton contains a Celtic or ancient 
British river-name-Ltwn, a pool, or deep smooth water— the 
Leen ; and the Anglo-Saxon ton, an enclosure ; hence Lenton 
means an Anglo-Saxon homestead by the Leen-side, as Linby 
is the Danish settlement by the Leen-side. Broxtowe — Broc- 
stow, abode of badgers ; Bagshot, i.e., badgers' holt. Radford 
very probably derives its first syllable from the Red sand- 
stone. 

" Dry-as-Dust " says : There can be no doubt that Lenton is 
the town of the Leen or Lyn, as Linby is the place by the same 
stream. Lyn is a generic name for a smooth valley stream. 
Radford, in Doomsday Book, is spelt Redeford ; the name is 
probably from RK)adford— the Leen running for a quarter of a 
mile with the road, most likely formed by the monks of Len- 
ton to connect the two parishes. Broxtowe : the derivation 
is obscure. In Norman times it was called Broculstowe, — 
perhaps having the same original, as Brocklesby in Lincoln- 
shire. In 9 Edward II., a.d. 1315, it is spelt Broxstowe. 

" W. S." states : The name Owthorpe is no doubt a con- 
traction or softening of " Owerthorpe," or " Overthorpe," 
derived from the Frisian "Ower" and Danish "Over"— 
" Above "—and the Saxon " Thorpe," Danish " Torp," a hamlet 
or village. " Ower," or " Over," was commonly used in con- 
tradistinction to " Nether," below. Thus a town on a hill op 
elevation of any kind would be called " Overton," whereas the 
town in the valley or lowland would be called " Netherton." 
The word " Thorpe " is very common with us in the names of 
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persons and places, and is believed to have become general in. 
Danish times. This word occurs forty-four times in the Domes- 
day Survey of the county of York, and in every case is written 
" Torp," thus proving its Danish origin. It is a popular error 
to suppose the names of villages are derived from local residents^ 
or lords of the soil, especially if they date after the Norman 
conquest. The truth may be nearer arrived at if the case is 
reversed, for there can be no doubt that towns and village* 
were a most fruitful source from which surnames were drawn ► 



A CLIFTON WEDDING IN 1530. 

In Peck's " Desiderata Curiosa " is preserved a very curious 
account of a wedding dinner at Clifton in 1530. It is too 
lengthy to give in exteriso. We, however, will quote the price* 
paid for various dress material, provisions, &c., which no doubt 
will please many readers of the fair sex : — Russet and white 
damask, 8s. per yard ; tawney camblet, 2s. 8d., per yard ;: 
tawney velvet, 14s. per yard ; buckram, 6s. per roll ; velvet 
bonnets, 17s. each; l^ue velvet, * 7s. 6d. the frontlet , lawns 
for frontlets, 8d. each ; an edge of pearl, £1 4s. ; gloves, 9id. 
a pair; " carsey," 2s. 4d. per yard; bonnet-box, 4d. each; a 
" past," 3d. ; " fur of white Lusants," £2 ; hare-skin. Is. each ; 
coney-skin, lOd. ; part of mitten sleeves of white satin, 8s. ; 
30 white lambs' skins, 4s. ; white cotton, 6d. a yard ; a girdle, 
2s. 8d. ; white ribbon for tippit, 64 d. an ell ; blue satin, 6s. 8d. 
per ell ; wedding ring of gold, 12s. 4d. ; Milain bonnet, dressed 
with aglotts, lis. ; very white satin, 12s. 4d. per yard ; an ox, 
30s. ; a brawn, 10s. ; a swan, 6s. ; a crane, 3s. 4d. ; a bittern, 
14d. ; conies per couple, 5d. ; a capon of grease. Is. ; a pig, 5d. ; 
a calf, 2s. 8d. ; a lamb, Is. 6d. ; a wether, 2s. 4d. ; barley malt^ 
14s. a quarter ; wheat, 18s. a quarter ; chickens, Id. each ;; 
loaf sugar, 7d. per lb. ; pepper, Is. lOd. per lb. ; ginger, 2s. 4d. 
per lb. f currants, 3d. per lb. ; prunes, lid. per lb. ; marma- 
lade (?), Is. OJd. per lb. ; " two goiles " of sturgeon, 12s. 4d. j 
dates, M. per lb. ; large raisins, 2d. per lb. ; cinnamon. Is. lOd. 
per lb. ; cloves and mace, 8s. per lb. ; saffron, 4s. a quarter ; 
isinglass, 4&. per lb. : biscuits. Is. per lb. ; carroway seeds, Is. 
per lb. ; comfits, 2s. per lb. ; liquorice and anniseeds, 3d. per 
lb. ; green ginger, Is. per lb. ; orange buds, Is. 4d. per lb. ; 
orange syrup, Is. 5d. per lb. 
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NOTTS. POETICAL SIGNS. 

The following is on the sign of a Nottinghamshire tavern 
called the Ass Inn : — 

** Pray, traveller, stay awhile, 
And look upon my sign ; 
If I'm an ass, you need not pass 
This humble house of mine. 

Within I keep the best of fare — 

Of eat, of drink, of smoke ; 
So pray stop here, and try my oheer, 

And don't forget poor 'Moke.' " 

There are several public houses called The Gkite, in Notts, 
villages, and the verse occasionally put upon the sign runs 
thus :; — 

' " This gate hangs well, and injures none ; 

Befresh, and pay, and travel on." 

Over a blacksmith's shop in Nottinghamshire we recollect 
seeing the following : — 

" Gentlemen, as you pass by, 
^h«y on this shoe do cast your eye ; 
If it is too straight I'll make it wider, 
111 ease the horse and please the rider; 

If lamed by shoeing, as they sometimes are, / 

You shall have them shod with the greatest care." 



DIALECT OF THE COUNTY. 

Here is a list of some of the words in use in the county : — 
Af ead, afraid ; aint, have not ; ax, ask ; bed, bid ; bowd, 
bold ; brads, sprigs ; bunkass, donkey ; caunt and cannaugh, 
cannot; corf, calf; dey, day; dut, dirt; fost, first; frit, 
frightened ; fullock, force ; fun, found ; f urder, further ; gait, 
give it; gi, give; hadn, had not; hae, have not ; hey, hay ; 
hopenny, halfpenny ; insoever, howsoever ; kiver, cover ; lam, 
learn ; leather, ladder ; ler, let ; likened, almost ; mappen, may 
happen ; maunt, musent, and moant, must not ; mon, man ; 
mowt, might ; neels, nails ; neet, night ; newens, new ones ; 
om, home ; pee, pay ; pickle, wicked ; pley, play ; rum, curious ; 
sen, self ; settle, bench ; shanno and shannaugh, shall not ; 
ship, sheep ; shu, she ; sowcer, saucer ; spank, a strike, , 
new ; stee or stey, stay ; ston, stone ; surry, sorry ; tates; 
potatoes; telled, told; thot, thought; thud, third; twitchel, 
entry ; watten, what must ; warr, was ; weets, weights ; whom, 
home; wis, with us; wonnaugh, or weant, will not; wor, 
were ; yed, head ; yon, yonder ; yow, you. 
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A CURIOUS TOMBSTONE. , 

About a centnrv ago there existed, before the door of the 
schoolmaster of ItuJPord, a freestone slab, which formerlj 
covered the grave of William Fumivall, second in descent 
from Gerard de Fumivall, who accompanied the Conqueror. 
With the exception of the three first and four last letters, 
which were broken off, the inscription was in a very fair con- 
dition. In the rhyming genealogy of this family in the 
" Monasticon " it is thus given, with a little variation : — 

Me Morana palle, simili oTuris quia ealle : 
De Faimevalle pro Willielmo rogo psalle. 

He was buried in the Lady Chapel. His brother Thomas was 
killed in the Crusades; his body was brought over to this 
country by his brother Gerard, as will be seen by the 
following : — 

When Sir Thomas was slayne for Ghriste's sake 
His broder oame home Gerard agayne 
And that Molde their mother hathen sholde be lane, 
And made him retome without more disdeyne, 
Againe to the Holy Land, and his bones home brought. 
Then tumulate here in Nottinghamshire, 
At Wyrksoppe, the north side of the MynBter, 
With his hehne on his hede well enqaere, 
With precious stones sometyme that were sett sere, 
And a noble oharbunole on him doth he here ; 
* On his hede to see they may who so wHl, 
Of my writing witnes for to fulfilL 
Sir Gerard on the south side, under a marbell stone, 
Next St. Peter's chapell is beried aJso, 
And Sir William ther brother both flosh and bone, 
In our Lady Chappell was binied even tho' 
In the midst of tiie (diappell good Molde* a little fro' 
Wyf to Sir Johnf Fumivall that was. 
Whioh foresaid Sir William was greatly endn'd with gxaoe, 
For five candells perpetuall in that chapell 
He ordeyned to bymne afore our Lady : 
And myoh more he ordeyn'd, as we heid tell, 
And his auncestre had done worthely, 
And there lyeth tumulate full worshipfnll, 
All in free stone, and on him is write 
These verses here that are thus indite. 



NOTTS. RELIGIOUS HOUSES. 

In ancient times Nottinghamshire had a fair share of religious 
houses, and the priories, those relics of Boman Catholic days, 
will always rank amongst the most interesting places in the 
county. In his Monasticon, Dugdale speaks of sixteen religious 

* Their Mother. t Sir Gerard, aa he ig before called. 
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lioiises in the shire, and includes in the list ten priories ; those,, 
namely, of Wallingwells, Blith, Lenton, Beauvalle, Worksop, 
Felley, Thurgarton, Newstead, Broadholme, and Shelford. 
Besides these residences, there are several spots where monks 
and canons have formerly resided, and the history of any one 
of them wonld be well worth reading. We once saw it stated 
in print, that forty years ago there was to be seen at Farnsfield 
the outlines of an ancient building supposed to have been a 
nunnery. In an old play allusion is said to be made to the 
nuns of Farnsfield, and the writer in appreciation of them 
states that " pretty nuns they be." The site and precinct of 
the monastery of Worksop were granted in the thirty-third 
year of the reign of Henry VIII., to George Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, " to be held of the king in capite, by the service of 
the tenth part of a knight's fee ; and by the royal service of 
finding the king a right-hand glove at his coronation, and to 
support his right arm that day, as long as he should hold the 
sceptre in his hand, and paying yearly £23 6s. Oid." A claim 
of this service was put in and allowed at. the coronation of 
James II. It was also performed at the coronation of 
George III., by Charles Marquis of Rockingham, he acting as 
deputy to the Duke of Norfolk. In second Edward's reign the 
knight's fee was £20. 



COUNTY CURIOSITIES. 

The following is taken from an old history. It is mentioned 
in relation to Notts., under the head of " Curiosities :" — " Long 
Billington was a place of note amongst the Bomans, and still 
afEords matter of speculation to the curious searchers in an- 
tiquity, by the great number of coins that are found here from 
time to time. littleborough (about seven miles east of Ret- 
ford), where there is a ferry over the Trent into Lincolnshire, 
was formerly known by the name of Angelocum. It stands on 
the military way, which meets Hermen-street where it is crossed 
by the Fosseway. Besides abundance of coins, which the 
country people call swine's pennies, here have been found 
vessels and urns, and not long since a Roman stylus, cornelians, 
and agates, with various engravings and inscriptions." 
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BEMABKABLE NOTTINGHAMSHIBE TBEES. 

As a nation we have ever been lovers of trees. The old Eng- 
lish oak occupies a place in our history, as well as in our 
hearts. Since the distant time of the Druids, innumerable 
minstrels have sung of the " Merry greenwood," and of life 
in the forest glades ; Herodotus even tells us of an Ethiopian 
nation that used to live in trees. Who but the veriest scape- 
grace, or most despicable spendthrift, could cut down without 
a struggle, or sell without a pang, the ornamental timber that 
he has inherited with the home of his fathers ? The feuds 
that existed during the wars of the Red and White Roses, pro- 
duced disastrous effects upon the woodland districts, through- 
out tha country; many of the allodial families were deforced 
by new men who valued ancestral trees in ratio to their worth 
as marketable timber. The dispossession of the monks from 
their cosy monasteries by the arch-bigamist, added to the 
revolutions that commenced with the First Charles, and let us 
hope for ever ended with the last James, all tended to remove 
these monarchs of the forest. Capt. Waterhouse offers the 
following condensed particulars respecting Nottinghamshire 
trees : — During the early part of the last century there existed 
at Scrooby, the Palace which was long one of the principal 
seats of the successive Archbishops of York, but of this ancient 
abode of splendour and hospitality nothing now remains ex- 
cepting the few fragments incorporated into the neighbouring 
farm house ; the extensive park has been converted into a farm, 
in the garden of which may be seen a large mulberry tree, 
which tradition says was planted by the haughty Lord Cardinal 
Wolsey. Near Blidworth is an ancient elm called Langton 
Arbour, and which some centuries ago, was sufficiently re- 
markable to give name to one of the forestwalks. In the 
village of Hucknall Torkard, is a fine box tree, upwards of 400 
years old, and said to be the largest in England. Cotgrave is 
noted for a fine apple tree, and the largeness and excellence of 
its fruit. In 1849 a peck of apples was sent to Her Majesty, 
who, with characteristic goodness acknowledged the village 
gift, by forwarding a present of two sovereigns. In Colwick 
Park, are two fine cedars, upwards of 120 years old ; there also 
are two fine oaks, planted in the time of "the lame modest Lord," 
and three other large oaks, one near the south front of the 
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hall, and the other two near the greenhouse, which were grown 
from three acorns, worn by the grandmother of the present 
owner at the ball given in hononr of Lord Howe's victory. 
When Norwood Park, near Southwell, was sold by Cromwell 
to Mr. Edward Clndd, a civil magistrate, he, as was then the 
enstom of the Commonwealth, often performed the marriage 
ceremony beneath the wide-spreading branches of an oak which 
is still standing, and known by the name of " Cladd*s Oak." 
For the sake of space, I will not further refer to the woods of this 
this county, than briefly to observe that our antiquarian friend 
Major Booke has left it on record, that, until the beginning of the 
last century, Sherwood was full of trees, and was then one con- 
tinuous wood from Mansfield io Nottingham ; of which the 
principal remains are in the hays of Birkland and Bilhaugh, 
which form an open wood of venerable oaks, rich in associations 
with antiquity, and now in a state of decrepitude. Among 
the many remarkable botanical curiosities of this county is the 
majestic " Greendale Oak," at Welbeck Abbey, a remnant of 
the forests of Ancient Britain, for it is estimated to be upwards 
of 700 years old. At the bottom it measures 33 feet in circum- 
ference ; its branches once covered a space equal to 700 square 
yards ! Supported by props, clasped with iron bars, and in 
some places capped with lead to preserve it from the wet, it is 
now in a state of decay, though not what Shakespeare terms : — 

** An oak with one green leaf," 

for at this moment its venerable trunk is crowned with a 
coronet of verdant foliage. In 1724 a " coach road," upwards 
of 10 feet in height, and 6 feet 3 inches wide, was cut through 
the aged tree ; yet it never contained so great a measurement 
as some of the other trees in the park. While the winds, tem- 
pests, and hurricanes of generation after generation have blown 
out of existence and memory many a towering contemporary,, 
here the brave old fellow stands, firmly grasping his mother 
earth ; his vital spark has ate and drank of the plant pa'bulam 
of the soil through the same roots, and has returned the sap to 
the roots through the same vessels, while families, nations^ 
and empires have passed away ; alas ! how few of our readers 
ever consider the moral ? The other trees in the park of local 
interest are: "The Duke's Walking Stick," 111 feet 6 inches 
in height, and 11 tons in weight, with 460 feet of solid timber ; 
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" The Two Porters," who receive their name from having a 
gate between them; their heights are 98 and 88feet, their circum- 
ferences 34 and 38 feet ; " The Seven Sisters," consist of seven 
stems springing from one root in a perpendicular direction. 
One of the stems was broken ofE about 60 years ago, the cir- 
cumference of the common trunk, close to the ground, is 30 
feet, and the height of the stems 88 feet. In cutting down 
some of the timber in Birkland and Bilhaugh, at the close of 
the last century, letters were found cut or stamped in the body 
of the trees denoting the king's reign in which they were thus 
barked. This is supposed to have been done by the bark 
being cut off, and the letters cut in, after which the next year's 
wood grew over the inscription, without adhering where the bark 
had been removed. The cyphers thus found were of James I., 
of William and Mary, and one of King John. The latter was 
eighteen inches within the tree, and more than a foot from 
the centre, so the tree must have been planted about a hundred 
years before John's reign, and when it was cut down in 1791, 
must have been about 706 years old ! If the reader feels suf- 
ficiently interested, he may not only make a near calculation 
this tree's age, but obtain a correct, if not an exact, meteoro- 
logical report of ther good or bad growing seasons, during the 
period of its existence. As each ring or zone represents a year's 
growth, let him make an incision on the two opposite sides of 
the tree, say to the depth of two inches, and count the num- 
ber of annual rings in each ; then, add the number of the rings 
found in the two together, the half of the product will be the 
mean, of the number of rings in the trunk ; then, ascertain the 
diameter of the tree by the common rule, deducting the thick- ' 
ness of the bark, multiply half the remaining diameter by the 
mean obtained as above, and the result will be a close approxi- 
mation to the tree's age ; if the incisions are plugged up so as 
to exclude wet, no injury will result. The breadth of the 
annual rings indicates with great precision good, or ungenial 
seasons ; favourable, according to the degree of thickness ; and 
inclement, in proportion to thinness. 

In reference to the Parliament Oak at Clipstone Mr. W. J. 
Sterland sends us the following extracts from the introductory 
chapter to his Birds of Sherwood Forest : — " The capabilities of 
Sherwood Forest for the chase were so great, as very easily to 
attract the attention of royalty, and the estate surrounding the 
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Chace of Clipstone (whicb. indeed having been a park before 
the Norman Conquest, is one of the oldest in England), was 
seized by William the Conqneror, and made a royal demesne. 
I am not aware whether he enlarged or rebuilt the residence of 
Clipstone, but he was partial to its seclusion when he relaxed 
from the cares of government, though now a few shapeless 
ruins alone stand to attest its former grandeur and importance. 
It was here, on his return from the Crusades, that Richard 
CoBur de Lion received the congratulations of the King of 
Scotland, and it was a favourite resort of both John and 
Edward I. Edward II. kept his Christmas here in 1315-16, 
and Edward HI. granted a charter to the town of Nottingham, 
from Clipstone, in the first year of his reign. Some of the trees of 
the forest possess a reputation distinct from their compeers, and 
are worthy of a separate mention. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting is the " Parliament Oak," which was once included 
within the boundaries of Clipstone Park ; it stands by the side 
of the road leading from Ollerton to Mansfield, and its massive 
truuk, now rent and shattered by time, is carefully guarded 
and supported by timbers placed around it through the praise- 
worthy care of the late Duke of Portland. The trunk is so 
much decayed that it is cleft into two distinct portions, the top 
of each being terminated by a goodly arm in full vigour, and 
in most years bearing acorns in abundance. I used to wonder 
at the vitality of this old tree, cleft as it is to the ground 
through the centre, the whole upper part gone, and the heart 
of what remains decayed away until a mere shell is left, but 
on examination I saw the secret of its verdant appearance. 
The bark which once clothed the shattered trunk has gradually 
decayed and fallen off, leaving only a strip extending from the 
base of the arm to the ground. Up this channel the sap has 
flowed until the once flattened strip has swelled so much, that 
it looks as though the rounded stem of a tree, about the 
size of a man's thigh, had been placed upright against the base 
trunk to the base of the arm. It would thus be possible to cut 
the whole of the trunk away without affecting the vitality 
of the tree. Many a traveller who knew not its history would 
pass this venerable tree unnoticed, but mere relic as it is, it 
once spread its sturdy branches over the head of royalty, and 
it happened in this wise. — During John's residence at Clipstone 
in 1212, he and his barons were one day hunting in the forest^ 
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when a messenger in hot haste sought the royal party, bring- 
ing intelligence of the second revolt of the Welsh. The king 
summoned his lords aronnd him to a brief conference under 
the spreading branches of a huge oak, which from that day 
has in consequence borne the name of the "Parliament Oak." 
The result of this hurried council was that orders were at once 
sent to Nottingham to execute the Welsh hostages then con- 
fined in the castle. This remarkable tree has been computed 
to be from a thousand to fifteen hundred years old. The 
following were its dimensions when I last measured it, although 
it is for age and not for size that it is noted : — Circumference 
on the ground, 27ft. 7in. ; ditto fourteen feet from the ground, 
32ffc. 6in. ; extent of branches from the trunk, 60ft. The in- 
ternal diameter varies from three to eight or nine feet. 



STBANGE PLAGUE OP INSECTS. 

Some parts of Nottinghamshire (and especially that portion 
of the county bordering upon Yorkshire) are afflicted with 
those most * destrdctive insects, May-bugs, or dorr-beetles; 
brown-clocks, or cockchafers. They were formerly so nu- 
merous about Hodsock and Blyth that people were employed 
to kill them at the rate of 3d. per peck. In 1788, 3743 pecks 
were destroyed, and about the same quantity were killed in 
1 792. Vegetation is yet often greatly injured by these pests, 
as they remain in the earth as a sort of worm for four years 
before they join the winged tribes. The enormous havoc 
caused by the white grub or larva of the cockchafer is said to 
be about 40 per cent. ; a severe winter even fails to destroy 
any great quantity of them, and if moles do a httle damage to 
fields, it is far outweighed by the great services they render in 
devouring the grubs. Ground lying fallow is generally a 
hotbed for their propagation, and is usually ploughed and 
harrowed four or five times a year, when the worms are 
brought to the surface, and either picked up by the birds or 
killed by the sun. They are by no means confined to Notting- 
hamshire. In the department of the Oise, M. Lallouette, 
proprietor of the sugar manufactory of Barberie, last spring 
paid 20f. for every 100 kilog. of cockchafers, and for 6,000f. 
obtained 30,000 kilog. of them, representing 34 millions and a 
half of individual insects, wjiich would have produced 690 
millions of white grubs ! 
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OLD COUNTY SUBNAMES. 

As notices of STimames are always of interest to a large 
nnmber of persons, Mr. Phillimore collected some of those 
which more es]:)ecially belong to Nottingham, being common 
here and comparatively rare elsewhere. In the following short 
list, which consists entirely of names derived from places in 
Nottinghamshire, it will be observed that some no longer re- 
main in this neighbourhood, while others, formerly of great 
importance, cannot now be reckoned amongst the "county 
families." There was a John de Nottingham, Vicar of St. 
Mary's in the 13th century, and till about the time of Thoroton 
the Widmerpoles were all-powerful at Widmerpole. The. 
Lowdhams of Lowdham, too, were formerly of importance ; 
also Annesley of Annesley, of which family was the Earl of 
Anglesey, and the Colwyckes of Colwick, whose estates at 
Over and Nether Colwick became the possession of Lord 
Byron's ancestor by his marriage with Joane de Colwycke, an 
heiress. In 1294, we find Mr. John de Rempeston and — de 
Gedelyng witnesses to a deed, and another in 1315 is witnessed 
by — de Gotham. Early in the 15th century, Thomas de Rem- 
peston was one of the Admirals of England. In 1509 the 
Mapurley family still lived at Mapperley. Lastly, we must not 
forget the Strelleys, who were once possessed of such vast 
estates, but in Thoroton's time, the then representative, Nicholas 
Strelley, in 1674, earned his living by glass-blowing. A tablet, 
in St. Mary's Church, about 1765, mentions Philip and Eliza- 
beth Strelley, "last of their family," but in point of fact there 
were members of that family in Nottingham for long after. 
Moreover, the Cromwells, who no doubt derived their name 
from the village of Cromwell, were Lords of Lambley in the 
15th century. All these families have passed away, and their 
names are no longer to be found in Nottingham. But the 
Oliftons, the Willoughbys, the Kelhams, the Plumptres, and 
the Markhams and others are still aa important as they were 
some centuries ago. Handel Cotgrave was a lexicographer in 
1625, but the name is now unknown in Nottingham. There 
a.re now but few Southwells in this neighbourhood, though the 
name is not unfrequently to be met with in some parts of 
Salop and StafEordshire. But the names of Attenborough, 
with its variety Attenburrow, &c., Wilford, Holme, Hickling, 
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Eadford, Halam, Burton, Barton, and Hncknall, sometimes 
curionsly corrupted into Ugnall, still form no inconsiderable 
portion of onr family nomenclature. RatclifEes, Leakes, 
Wollatons, Greasleys, Buttons, Wysalls, Mansfields, Kegworths, 
or Rewards — pronounced Kew-ard — Basfords, Arnolds, and 
Cottinghams are still besides often to be found, while the 
hamlet of Gunthorpe may perhaps be represented by the nam© 
of Gowthorpe. These few examples show what an important part 
the places play in forming surnames. The list might have been 
greatly enlarged by the admission of many well known names, 
which derive their origin from places in Derbyshire and other 
neighbouring counties, had space permitted. A few obser- 
vations on the local pronounciation will not perhaps be out of 
place here. Colwick becomes CoUick, and West Bridgford is 
sometimes called Bridgford-at-the-Brig-foot ; Edwalton is 
Edoulton, and Clifton, Cliffn, while Roclave&ton Manor is con- 
tracted into Rockleston Manor. Keyworth, too, is changed 
into Kew-erth, and Cortlingstock is pronounced and often 
written Costock ; Owthorpe becomes Arthup, and Wiverton 
Hall, Wirton Hall. Lexington is both written and pronounced 
Laxton, and Gunthorpe is called both Gunthrup and Guntrup. 
Southwell, too, is Suthell, and Arnold is Amer, while Strelley 
becomes Sturley. In addition to these instances we may add 
that Bulcote is generally called Bookerd ; Caythorpe, Catrup ; 
Gonalstone, Gunison ; Hoveringham, Orengham ; Calverton, 
Corverton ; Blid worth, Bliderth ; &c. A desire for brevity 
appears to be the chief reason.f or these local mis-pronunciations. 
W. H. (Ollerton), says : — Notices of names always do in- 
terest those who search old records belonging to a county or 
are fond of the topography of our shire. The fact of person s being 
the same name as places or villages originated out of Norman 
ancestry, or the original progenitor of the family resided there, 
frequently managing the affairs of a feudal lord, and for dis- 
tinction were called, for example, John of Carlton, or Ealph de 
Ragnall, as the case might be — i.e., if the Lord of the Manor 
did not reside in the said village. Contractions, Home Tooke 
said, were the wheels of language. Names have been softened 
and brightened by change in the stream of time like pebbles in 
a brook. It was fashionable — and Nottingham was once a 
fashionable town — to contract names. This was in the days 
of William and Mary. Cavendish became Candish, and St.. 
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Maur, SeymoTur; Kegworfch, Kaworth, and in some villages, 
in the mouths of otit peasantry, Kew-orth and Kow-orth — all 
of one origin. The Cromwell family came at first from Crom- 
well ; a branch went to Tattersall in Lincolnshire, and founded 
the castle there. Their arms were displayed in the church at 
Cromwell, unless destroyed in restoration. In old churches in 
this county many arms were carved on or near doors or were 
impanelled on the coigns of roofs, or on the embattled parapets 
of the same. In Laxton are the Roos arms ; the name in the 
county is spelt Rouse, or Rose. In the same church are the 
arms of the Caux family, now spelt Cox. There were arms in 
Caunton and Kirton. There are many names in Nottingham 
and the shire purely Norman in origin, and very many in 
Lincolnshire. 



yOTTINGHAMSHIBE JUDGES. 

In tbe reign of Richard IL there was an itinerant judge 
named Henry de Nottingham, who was likewise, 6th and 6fch 
Henry IV., one of the Council of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Bloomfield took the following epitaph of (circa) a.d. 1404, from 
Holm Church, in Norfolk : — 

Hexiry Nottingham and hys wyffe lyne here 
Tat maden this chnrehe, stepuU, and qaere, 
Two YBstmentz and beUez they made also, 
Grist hem save therefore fro wo t 
And to hringe their sowles to bles of heven 
Baith pater and aye with mylde Steven. 

Gongh, in his " Sepulchral Monuments in Great Britain," vol. 
i., p. 215, says : " In Holm Church, near the sea, are nailed to 
a board and hung up against the wall the brass figures of Henry 
de Nottingham and his wife. He is represented with the 
wrinkles of age, his hair thin and falling loose over the top of 
his ears, in a loose gown with a standing cape buttoned tinder 
his chin, and a collar below it ; mittens on his hands ; a rich 
studded belt buckled round his waist ; a large anelace at his 
right side. His wife had a singular head-dress in two rows, 
falling on her shoulders, and fastened under her chin by a 
wimple or cape, her hair just appearing on the forehead. Her 
gown buttoned in front on the waist, and buckled round by a 
broad studded belt ; long sleeves, edged with fur, and mittens 
buttoned under them." In 1323, Efenry of Staunton, a local 
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worthy, was made Chief Justice of King's Bench, and he 
ultimately became Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. St. 
Michael's House, at Cambridge, was established by him in 
1324, to which foundation he left the greater part of his 
wealth. Thoroton gives a rhyming pedigree, of which one 
verse is reprinted here : — 

This Baron (H. of Staunton) no yssae had, 
We cannot remember his -wylfe, 
Nor -where his body tombed was 
When death had out off lile. 



ORIGIN OF SOUTHWELL FEAST. 

Southwell Cathedral has been largly endowed from the 7th 
century, and as early as a.d. 1171 the Pope's Bull ordered 
that all clerks and laity in the county of Nottingham should 
repair to the cathedral in solemn procession every Whit-Mon- 
day, according to ancient custom, and the Dean brought from 
York consecrated oil and balsam to be used in baptism, con- 
firmation, Ac, during the following year, and every parish 
and hamlet in the county contributed a pentecostal offering, 
the whole amounting to £15 15s. 3|d. The deanery of Not- 
tiugham consisted of forty townships, which contributed £d 9s. ^ 
the smallest being Bramcote and Bilborough 6d. each, the 
highest Nottingham, 13s. 4d. ; Bingham, thirty-two townships, 
contributed £3 2s. 4|d., Adbolton, the smallest, 3d. ; the 
largest Bingham, 4s. 8d.; Newark, thirty-nine townships, 
£3 16s. 7d. ; Thorpe, the smallest, 5d. ; Newark, the largest, 
13s. 4d. ; Retford, fifty townships, £3 lis. 2d. ; Stokeham, 
6d. ; Bawtree, 4s. 4d. ; Southwell, twenty-five townships, £2 
Os. 6d. ; Wheatley, 8d. ; Southwell, 5s. Thus 186 townships 
sending officials with pentecostal offerings at Whitsuntide 
caused Southwell feast to be established. The Mayor of Not- 
tingham rode to Southwell — with the annual offering of 13s. 
4d., and in process of time he went robed, attended by 
officials in livery, and accompanied by guests ; he also pil- 
grimaged every five years to Coventry to fetch Sir Thomas 
White's loan money. Before highways were constructed it 
was dangerous to travel without escort, and no safe means 
existed to remit money ; even judges were escorted to the con- 
fines of each county vrith armed men, hence our javelin men 
at assizes. 
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A FEW NOTABILITIES. 

Colonel Hacker resided at East Bridgf ord. He was a Crom- 
wellian; suffered as a traitor, and had his property confiscated. 
His two brothers were active Royalists, in which cause one of 
them lost his life. Edward Fenton, a Notts, man, was very 
active in the various attempts at discovery about Hudson's 
Bay, and other northern parts of the American Continent. 
The Fenton family had a seat at Fenton, near Sturton-in-the- 
Clay . There is much information respecting Fenton in Hakluyt's 
" Principal Navigations, Voyages, <fcc., made by the English 
Nation," published'in 1589 and subsequently, and in Purchases 
*^ Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes," 1625, five 
folio vols. Fenton was appointed pilot of the admiral's ship in 
the famous sea fight against the Spanish Armada, in 1588. 
Archbishop Cranmer, the celebrated martyr, was the son of 
Thomas Cranmer, Esq., a gentleman of good family, residing 
at Aslockton, near Bingham. He was bom in the year 1489, 
and received his first instruction at the village school. In the 
church at Whatton, before it was re-built, there was a table, 
setting forth that in the adjoining hamlet of Aslockton the 
great prelate was bom, with the date and manner of his death. 
A farm house now occupies the site of the Manor House where, 
he was bom. 

As is perhaps tolerably well known, the original tenants of 
Snotinghamscyre, according to Thoroton, were King William, 
Earl Alan, Earl Hugh, Earl Moreton, and nineteen others. 
Before the Norman invasion, Elsi was a considerable land- 
owner in the county, since then, there have been the following 
noteworthy persons connected with Notts. : — Q-oisfrid Alselyn, 
otherwise Hanselyii, lived during the reign of William the 
Conqueror, had his chief seat at Shelf ord, and was owner of no 
less than 30 lordships in different counties. Boger de Busli, in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, had a residence at Blyth, 
and was the greatest man of lands in this county, having herein 
174 m.anors, being the best part of 90 townships, besides very 
many other towns which were partly or wholly soc to some of 
them. William Peveril, son of William the Conqueror, soldier 
andLord of Nottingham, 1068. We now pass over a considerable 
period about which we have Httle information, and come to the 
reign of Heniy the Third. WilHam Mareschal, Earl of Pern- 
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broke, wlio took a prominent part in state afFairs, and was 
afterwards appointed Rector Regis et Regni after the coro- 
nation of Henry the Third in 1216, resided at Nottingham. 
He besieged Monnt Sorrel, one of the strongholds of the Barons, 
and gained a victory for the king. Peace was brought about 
through his exertions in the third year of Henry's reign. 
Nicholas Seagrave, who lived in the reign of the same king, 
was one of tire ringleaders of the rebellious barons of Notting- 
ham. John Seagrave, his son, in the first year of the reign of 
Edward the Second, was justice cf the forests of the Trent 
northward, and governor of Nottingham Castle. He fought 
in various wars. Richard de Grey of Codnorre, who fell in 
the wars in Scotland, was governor of Nottingham Castle when 
Edward the Third surprised there the Earl of March ; he died 
in the ninth year of that king's reign. 

Col. Henry Ireton, the regicide, and son-in-law of Crom- 
well, was bom at Attenborough. He died in Limerick in 
1650. HiH body was buried under a costly fcomb in Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel, in Westminster Abbey. At the Restoration, 
his body, and those of Bradshaw and Cromwell, were disin- 
terred, and buried (it is supposed) under the gallows at Tyburn. 
In Screveton Church there is an altar tomb, with an effigy to the 
memory of Gen. Whalley (the supposed executioner of Charles 
I.), who commanded under Cromwell. The figures of his three 
wives and 22 children are represented on the same monument. 
He died in 1683. — Col. John Hutchinson, Governor of Not- 
tingham Castle, was another Parliamentary partisan, and sat 
in judgment upon his Sovereign. Pursued by his enemies, he 
effected his escape. from a window in the manor house of 
Stanton-on-the- Wolds, and secreted himseK in a gorse cover 
in the Home Close. At length he was arrested, in 1663, on his 
way to church, by a party of horse under the command of 
Comet Atkinson. He died a prisoner at Deal Castle, but was 
interred in Owthorp Church. — ^Major Rooke, F,R.S., served 
his country as a soldier, antiquarian, and meteorologist. He lived 
in a retired mansion between Mansfield and Mansfield Wood- 
housey near a spot enriched with the highest traces of antiquity, 
where he died in 1806. 

The foHowing particulars of the lives of other county 
notabilities are supplied by Mr. W. L. Henstock. John Holies, 
descended from an ancient family, was bom at Houghton, in 
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tliis cotmty, in the year 1564. In the thirteenth year of his 
age he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge. We are told 
he acquitted himself so well at his first examination that the 
master tenderly embraced him, and said, " This child, if he 
lives, will prove a singular honour and ornament to his country." 
This prophecy proved true, as we see by many incoutestible 
proofs. On his departure from the University he applied him- 
self to the study of the law (at Gray's Inn, London); leaving that 
station he went to court and was appointed one of the gentlemen 
of the band of pensioners. His motto was, " Qui inimicum timet 
amicum non amat," i.e., " He that fears his enemy loves not 
his friend." We find him distinguishing himself in the follow- 
ing wars, viz. : — In those of the Netherlands, in those against 
the Turks, in the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and in sup- 
pressing the Irish rebels. In the reign of King James I. he 
was cast into prison, where he remained a few weeks, but was 
set at liberty, a Baron, paying for his dignity the sum of 
£10,000 to the Duke of Buckingham. In the year 1624 he 
gave £5,000 to the forenamed Duke for the dignity of Earl of 
Clare (he being the first Earl of Clare of that name). Never- 
theless, in the beginning of the reign of Charles I., he was, we 
are told, one of the most violent enemies of the Duke ; his 
enmity terminating with the death of Buckingham, who fell 
by the hand of an assassin. Holies always employed his time 
in supporting the rights of his fellow man. . He died, "a singular 
honour and ornament fco his country," on the 4th of Ocfcober, 
1687, in the 73rd year of his age. — Denzil Holies, second son 
of John Holies, born in the year 1597, at the country seat of 
his father, in this county. He was elected a member of the 
House of Commons in the year 1627, when he and a Mr. 
Valentine forcibly held the Speaker in his chair until the 
resolutions of the House were read. In 1641 he, with four 
others, were accused of high treason by Charles I. In conse- 
quence of the harsh treatment he received he sided with the 
parliament during the civil wars. He opposed the taking the 
life of his king, and likewise the usurpation of Oliver 
Cromwell. At the restoration of peace and the king, we find 
him heartily uniting himself with the loyalty of his. fellow 
subjects. He was advanced to the dignity of a Baron, with 
the title of Lord Holies of Isfield, in Sussex. This dignity was 
given to him by Charles II. He died on the 17th day of 
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February, 1688, aged 82 years. — Ricbard Sterne, D.D., wasr 
bom in this county in 1 598. He received bis first learning at 
tbe Nottingham 'Free School, and finished his studies at Christ 
Church, Oxford. Haying taken his degrees be entered 
holy orders, and was appointed one of the Chaplains to Arch- 
bishop Laud, and the feUows of Jesus College elected him 
their master. When Archbishop Laud was committed to the 
Tower, Sterne was sent with him, and remained in prison until 
after the Archbishop was beheaded. At the restoration of 
King Charles II. he was appointed Bishop of Carlisle, and soon 
after was appointed to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, which 
he enjoyed until his death, 1684, and was interred under a 
handsoihe monument in that Cathedral. — ^William Holder, 
D.D., was born in this county, in the reign of James the First. 
He was educated at the Nottingham Free School, and was 
afterwards sent to Pembroke College, Oxford. He took his 
degrees and entered holy orders ; his first preferment being a 
small living in Oxfordshire, from which he was ejected in 
1648. After the restoration he was promoted to a Canonry in 
St. PauFs, London, and elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
He spent a great part of his time in the study of natural 
philosophy. He invented a scheme for restoring deaf people^ 
to hearing ; in this he was very successful. He died in Lon- 
don in 1670 ; he left behind him several learned treatises. — 
William Chappel was bom of obscure parents, at Laxington,. 
December 10th, 1582. He received his first learning at the 
Free School, Newark-upon-Trent ; afterwards he was sent, by 
the kindness of a gentleman, to Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
He took his degrees and entered holy orders ; he was presented 
to a Deanery, also to several livings in Ireland ; he was also- 
president of Trinity College, Dublin ; afterwards promoted to 
the Bishopric of Cork. IDuring the troubles of Ireland, and 
for his own safety, he came over to England, and took up his 
abode at Derby, where he died in 1649. — John Lightfoot, D.D.^ 
was born at Newark-upon-Trent, in 1602. He also received 
his first learning at the same school as the worthy prelate 
WiUiam Chappel, and afterwards was sent to Christ's College,. 
Cambridge. He took his degrees and entered holy orders ; ho 
was preferred to the rectory of Homsey, near London. At the 
death of King Charles I. he returned to Cambridge, where he 
Yras elected yice-Chancellor. At the restoration he was pro- 
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moted to a valnable living. He died in 1675, aged 73 years. 
He was a man of great learning. — Dr. Erasmus Darwin was 
bom at Elston, near Newark, on December 12th, 1731. He 
received his first education at Chesterfield School. He was 
sent to St. John's College, Cambridge, and afterwards took up 
his resideuce as a physician, at Lichfield. He was truly an 
eminent poet, philosopher, and physician. He was the author of 
"The Botanic Garden," 4to., 1791 ; "Zoonomia," 4to., 1794; 
" Phytologria," and *' The Shrine of Nature,'* this last poem 
was not pubhshed until after his death. His life was ended on 
the 12th of April, 1802, aged 71 years. 



SIR J. BYRON AND SIR GERVASE CLIFTON. 

On King Henry the Seventh's accession to the throne in 1485, 
he appointed Sir John Byron, in consideration of his many and 
faithful services, constable of the castle, and steward and warden 
of Sherwood Forest, Bilhaugh, Birkland, and Rumwood, Ouse- 
land and Pullwood, all in the county of Nottingham, with a 
salary of forty pounds per annum and the perquisites of the 
forest. Who was the constable during the previous reign we 
do not know. Of Richard III., however, we know that he 
frequently held his court here. In August, 1488, on his first 
visit as king, he ordered the completion of the range of build- 
ings begun by his brother, Edward IV. He also directed other 
additions to be made, especially a strong tower on the western 
side of the castle, which ever afterwards went by the name of 
" Richard's Tower." Hither he came while the young princes 
were being put out of the way ; here it was that he received 
the unwelcome tidings that Richmond was in the field ; and it 
was through the gates of this castle that he marched forth to 
encounter his foe on the field of Bosworth. Richard, it is said, 
was deeply attached to this place ; and, while residing here, he 
would often resort to " a turret on the eminence, where the 
present castle stands," and which he playfully called the 
" Castle of Care." Richard made many friends among the 
neighbouring gentry, one of the fastest of whom was Sir Grervase 
Clifton, who, in opposition to the sympathies of his family, 
was a staunch adherent of the house of York. A touching 
story is related of this brave Sir Gervase and the Sir John 
Byron, who was so soon to receive from Henry VII. the custody 
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of Nottingham Castle. The evening before Richard's army 
left Nottingham for Bosworth was spent by Sir Grervase at 
Clifton, in the society of Sir John Byron, as true a supporter 
of the bouse of Lancaster as was the host of the house of 
York. Having the prospect before them of soon being engaged 
in a deadly struggle on the battle-field, the two friends, with 
their right hands laid on the book of the Evangelists, pledged 
themselves by a solemn oath, that whichever of the two — sup- 
posing that both were not slain — survived the conflict, should 
use his best endeavours with the victorious king to save the 
lands and honours of his departed friend from being taken 
away fro^ his family. Two days only had elapsed when, 
towards the close of the fight at Bosworth, Sir Gervase fell 
covered with wounds. The faithful Byron no sooner saw his 
friend fall from his horse than he ran to him, bore him up in 
his arms, and entreated him to surrender himself to his pro- 
tection. But the wounds were mortal, life was quickly ebbing 
away, and Sir Gervase had only strength to whisper, " All is 
over : remember the oath between us !" Byron was true to his 
trust. He restored the dead body of his friend to his weeping 
family, and successfully interceded with the king, Henry VII., 
on their behalf. Many noble houses attached to the side which 
had goiie down were reduced to poverty ; but the Chf tons were 
exempted from the attainder and suffered no deprivation of 
title or property to aggravate the great loss which tbey had 
already endured. 



THE SIEGE OF NEWAEK. 

We glean from Lewis' Topographical Dictionary of England 
that Newark was garrisoned for King Charles I., and it held 
in subjection the whole of the county, excepting the town of 
Nottingham. During the contest Newark sustained three 
sieges. In the first Northgate was burnt by order of the gover- 
nor. Sir John Henderson; in the second, under Sir John, 
afterwards Lord Byron, the town was relieved by the arrival 
from Chester of Prince Rupert, who, according to Clarendon, 
in an action between his forces and the Parliamentarians under 
Sir JohtL Meldrum, on Beacon Hill, haU a mile eastward of the 
town, took four thousand prisoners and thirteen pieces of 
artillery. In the third siege, after the display of much prowess, 
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and several vigorous sallies, the fortress remained nnimpaired ; 
afterwards, Lord Bnllasis, then governor, surrendered, the town 
to the Scottish army, by the King's order, on the -Sth May, 
1646. At the close of this siege, the works and circumvallations 
were demolished by the country people, with the exception of 
two earthworks, called the King's Sconce and the Queen's 
Sconce. About this time the castle was destroyed. Dr. Percy 
suggests the following song to have been written by Cleveland 
during the siege of Newark, to cheer the garrison, when he 
was Judge Advocate : — 

Onr braines are asleepe, then fyll vs a capp 

Of cappering sacke and clarett ; 

Here is a health to King Charles I then drinke it all vp, 

Hit cause will fare better for itt. 

Did not an old arky save Noye in fflood ? 

Why may not a new arke to vs be vs good ? 

Wee dread not theire forces, they are all made of wood. 

Then wheele and tnme about againe. 

Though all beyond Trent be sold to the Scott, 

To men of new protestation, 

If Sandye come there, 'twill fall to their Lott 

To have a new signed possession ; 

But if once Lesly gett [them] in his power, 

G-od's Leard I heele play the devUl and all I 

But let him take heed how hee comes there. 

Lest Sweetlipps ring him a pcale in his eare. 
Then tosse it up merrilye, fill to the brim I 
We have a new health to remember; 
Here's a health to our garrisons I dnnk it to them, 
Theyle keepe vs warme in December. 
I care not a flgg what enemy comes. 
For wee doe account them but hop-of-my-thmnbeB; 
For Morrise our prince is coming amaine 
To rowte and mi^e them run againe. 



THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

The following is said to be extracted from the parish register 
of Laneham, Nottinghamshire. It is signed "Richard 
Christian, 1689," who was vicar at that time : — 

Have thou no other Gods Butt one. 

Unto no Image bow thy knee 

Take not the name of Q-od in vain 

Doe not thy sabbath day profane 

Honour thy ffather and mother too 

And see yt thou no murder doo 

Ffrom vile Adultry keep the cleane 

And Steale not tho thy state be meane 

Bear no £false Witness shun yt Blott , 

What is thy neighbour's Covet not 

Whrite thee thy Laws Lord in my heart 

Axkd Lett me not from them depart. 
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WELBECK ABBEY AND ITS HISTORT. 

As illustrating the singular histories that are associated with 
many old spots, we venture to reproduce the account which 
Dugdale gives of the origin of the founder of Welbeck, or as it 
was formerly called Wellebec Abbey, a place well known 
and admired throughout the county. Dugdale says : — 
" Joceus C. Flemang came into England with the Conqueror** 
army, and obtained from William divers lands iii Cuck- 
eny. In this town lived one Gemelbere, an old tenant 
in capite before the conquest, who held of the king two caru- 
cates of land by the service of shoeing the king's palfrey on all 
four feet with the king's nails as oft as the king should be at 
his manor of Maunsfield ; and if he should lame this palfrey 
then he should give the king another palfrey of four marks 
price. This Gemelbere dying without issue, the said estates 
came by escheat to king Henry I., who gave it to Richard, son 
of the before mentioned Joceus, and his heirs, to hold by the 
same service. This Richard had issue by Hawise — a kins- 
woman of the Earl of Ferrers, — Thomas, who became founder 
of this abbey." 



SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS. 

A list of regal and historical tombs or monximents in churches 
and public buildings has recently been laid before parliament, 
and contains an account of 79 regal, and 531 historical monu- 
ments. The only one connected with Notts, is that of Edwin 
Sandy, Archbishop of York, 1588, and is a high tomb alabaster 
recumbent eflBlgy in Southwell Minster, north transept, formerly 
in the choir. It is also noteworthy that the eagle and two 
candlesticks submerged in the lake by the priors at Newstead, 
A.D. 1540, are now in the same Collegiate Church. The eagle 
is six feet two inches in height, and the candlesticks were 
originally four feet six and a half inch, but to which 10^ 
inches have been added. After being in the lake 200 years 
they were sold as old brass to a curiosity dealer in Notting- 
ham. Sir R. Elaye purchased and presented them to South- 
well Minster^ and the chapter April 18th, 1805, decreed hinn 
their thanks. 
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DESEBTED VILL A.GE.— FLAWFORD. 

This village was situate on the direct line of MeltoD-road 
from Nottingham, but is now in a deserted lane, the modern 
turnpike road avoiding Flawford Hill by passing through 
Plumtree. This deserted lane is locally known as High ling 
Koad, which implies that it led through waste or heath-covered 
lands. The lane turns to the right for Ruddington opposite 
the old churchyard, but local tradition says it formerly con- 
tinued forward to Bradmore, and also possessed a road to Plum- 
tree, through Mr. Allsop's farm, which some old residents can 
remember. Its church was known as St. Peter's-in-the-Ashes, 
and was reported to be one of the three first churches erected 
in this country. Mr. Stevenson says: — Its site on the top of 
a hill bespeaks it as an ancient British tower, as also does its 
name, so far as I understand it. The prefix " Flaw " I can- 
not translate, but the afl&x "ford,** or "forth," is British, and 
impHes a road, not, as with the Saxons, a crossing or ford of 
water. It is a very rare and valuable example of a village 
upon a hill, away from any stream of water, possessing the name 
of " ford." I think it is not clearly known when the village . 
ceased to exist, but there is no doubt its decline was caused by 
the diversion of the trafl&c on the road — on the one hand' 
through Plumtree, and the other through Ruddington, which 
was formerly a hamlet to Flawford. An old resident of Rud- 
dington said it was because of the dearth of water. The debris 
in the churchyard bespeaks the church to have consisted of a 
western tower, a nave, chancel, and south aisle. The debris 
consists of local sandstone, mixed with Crosswell and Bulwell 
limestone, and pieces of Leicestershire (Swithland) slate, which 
gives a fair idea of the material the church was built and 
roofed with. The church stood in the north-east angle of the 
enclosure, and seems to have had very little land enclosed as 
burial ground upon the north side. With the exception of 
twelve slate headstones, dotted over the ground, there is no- 
thing to imply its sacred character. The oldest bears the 
following inscription: — "Here lyeth ye body of Thomas Brown, 
the husband of Elizabeth Brown. He departed this life March 
ye 16th, anno dom. 1719, and in ye 63rd year of his age.** The 
most recent monument is to Mary, the wife of William Cresswell. 
She departed this life July 4, 1769, in her 76th year: — 
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In brief to speak her praise let this snffioe, 
She was a ytite both frugal, good, and wise, 
Of children careful, to her husband kind, 
All certain symptoms of a virtaoas mind. 

I was told by an old Rnddingtonian, whose ancestors lie sleep- 
ing in the old churchyard, that an ancient causeway paved 
with stones passed through the adjoining fields south of the 
present road from Ruddington to Flawford, along which the 
villagers were wont to pass on their pious errand to the house 
of prayer. An old tree stood as a half-way house, at which 
the funeral processions stayed, resting their heavy burdens. 
It bore the name of the resting bush. The causeway has long 
since passed* away, but a little bndge in its route, spanning a 
brook, still remains, and the site of the pathway is seen in the 
summer time, for there the corn wears a half- blighted aspect, 
and there the grass ripens when other parts are green in their 
summer prime. 



NOTTINGHAMSHIRE BELL CUSTOMS. 

The following bell customs in this county have been noted 
by Mr. Phillimore : — On Sundays, at Beeston and other places, 
at eight a.m. a bell is tolled, although there is generally no 
service at that hour. At the morning service the whole peal 
of bells is usually rung, but at some few churches, such as 
St. Peter and St. Nicholas, Nottingham, there is also a small 
bell rung, immediately after the peal is finished, until the 
clergyman has reached the reading desk. This is known both 
as the " priest's bell " and the " ting-tang." A bell is also 
occasionally, as at Wilford, rung after morning service, and 
is sometimes called the " pudding " bell, as it is supposed to 
warn the housewife at home to prepare dinner. The ringing 
on Christmas Day is the same as on Sundays, but there is also 
a peal rung at an early hour in the morning. On New Year's 
Eve the ringers generally assemble in the belfry for the purpose 
of ringing the old year out, which they continue doing until a 
few minutes to midnight. The large or tenor bell is tolled 
until the clock strikes twelve, when another peal is immedi- 
ately began to welcome in the new year. The curious custom 
of ringing a " pancake " bell on Shrove Tuesday must not be 
omitted. On this occasion it is ordinarily the smallest or treble 
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bell tliat is nsed. It is no doubt a relic of the Roman Catholic 
cnstom of sninmoning the faithful to confess and be shriven 
previous to the forty days of fasting. It is curious to remark 
that at Beeston the duty of ringing the 'pancake " bell falls on 
the oldest apprentice in the parish. The custom is also kept 
up at Burton- Joyce, amongst other parishes. The last bell cus- 
tom connected with the services of the cburch is that of the 
" passing " bell, sometimes also called a " soul " bell. The use 
of the "passing" bell is enjoined by the 67th Canon in these 
words : " And when anyone is passing out of this life a bell 
shall be tolled, and a minister shall not then slack to do his 
last duty. And after the party's death (if it so falls out) there 
shall be rung no more but one short peal, and one other before 
the burial and one other after the burial." Now it is rung 
immediately after death, it having no doubt ceased to be liter- 
ally a " passing " bell on account of its manifest inconvenience. 
The method of ringing it varies greatly in different parishes. 
At Gedling it is tolled thus — for a man, three strokes are re- 
peated thrice, the age is then struck, then the bell is tolled for 
half an hour and then the age and the three times three is again 
repeated. If a woman, instead of three only two strokes are 
thrice repeated. In the case of a child the age is omitted. At 
Epperstone the age is not given unless specially desired, and 
at Woodborough the number of years is tolled by tens until 
the person's age is reached. The custom is kept up at St. 
Peter's, Nottingham, and indeed at most parish churches. The 
largest or tenor bell is always used. The ancient custom of 
the curfew still exists in a few of the Nottinghamshire villages, 
as at Sutton Bonington and at Wysall, at which latter place it 
is rung at 8 o'clock, on Saturdays at 7, and omitted on Sundays. 
It was also rung at Bunny about the end of the last century. 
Perhaps the quaint usage at St. Peter's, of ringing a "washer- 
woman's" bell, and still partially kept up, should not be omitted. 
The custom originated through Margery Dubbleday, a washer- 
woman, who appears to have made her money by rising early. 
She purchased ihe 7th beU on which was, till its recasting in 
1771, "Ave maria of your charitie for to pray for the soule of 
Margery Dubbleday," wha by her will, made in 1544, left a 
certain endowment to provide for its being rung daily, Sun"day 
excepted, at 4 a.m., in order to arouse the washerwomen of 
Nottingham to their work. 
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THE BERTHPLAOE OF WILLIAM LEE. 

Doubts have existed for some time as to the birthplace of the 
inventor of the stocking frame. A native of Oalverton, how- 
ever, assures us the honour belongs to that village. He states, 
** In the parish register the name of William Lee is mentioned 
several times. I do not recollect whether his baptism is regis- 
tered, but those of his children are. He lived at Calverton some 
years, and though it is reported that he went over and 
died in France, there is the register of the burial of Wm. Lee 
at Calverton. I believe that he eventually died at Calverton, 
and was buried there, as does the vicar also. Jonathan Labray, 
the founder of the hospital at Nottingham, was buried at Cal- 
verton, of which I have understood he was a native. About 
the year 1700, there is written in the parish register, after the 
death of a person named Lee : — * This Lee is the last of the 
descendants of Wm. Lee, the inventor of the stocking frame ;' 
quite confirming that Calverton was his native place; and there 
is no mention in the Woodborough register of any person of 
the name between the years 1500 and 1600, about which time 
he resided at Calverton." We may add that whilst bom at 
Calverton, Lee's frequent visits to Woodborough doubtless 
caused the supposition that this was his birthplace. There is 
a tradition in the neighboarhood that he courted a Woodborough 
lady, and even the house, or at least the site of it, is shown to 
which he is said to have repaired. The tale^runs that on the 
occasion of his journeys to his " ladye love " Lee found her 
continually knitting. It was an art which she pursued with 
unusual ardour, and she seemed frequently to pay more atten- 
tion to it than to him. This fact provoked Lee to consider 
whether he could not contrive some machine which should be 
a substitute for the labour of the hand, and should leave his 
mistress more at liberty to listen to his protestations. Such is 
the substance of the local tradition, but we find another and 
very different version is given by several writers. The in- 
vention is said to have originated, not from Lee's love, but from 
his need of means. At the bottom of an engraving we have 
seen it mentioned that Lee was expelled from the University for 
marrying contrary to its statutes. " Having no fortune, the 
wife was obliged to contribute to their joint support by knit- 
ting, and Lee, while watching the motion of her fingers, con- 
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ceived the idea of imitating those movements by a machine." 
We mnst confess that to ns the last account appears by far 
the most probable. 



CHEISTMAS DOLES.— AN INTERESTING STORY. 

In 1735 the Leakes of Sntton were in the habit of distribnting 
dole loaves to the poor of the neighbourhood. Captain Water- 
house relates an interesting story in connection with this cus- 
tom. He says, "One of the Leakes, a doughty knight. Sir 
Nicholas, carried away by the prevailing enthusiasm of his day, 
became, as was then the fashion, a crusader ; and, as a pledge, 
broke a ring with his dame. Poor man, it became, as the 
sequel will show, the bond of a happy reunion, and formed a 
quaintly pretty incident. In the varying fortune of war he 
was taken prisoner by the Turks, and kept in close confine- 
ment ; his owner believing him to be of noble extraction, con- 
sidered his captive valuable as a means to extort ransom. 
After lying in prison for several years, without the least hope 
of being released, he prayed to the Almighty to grant him the 
favour of seeing Sutton once more ; making a vow, that if the 
favour were granted, in gratitude to God, he would leave a 
bequest to the poor for ever. Tradition goes on to say that 
Sir Nicholas at length lived to find, unknown to himself, that 
he was within Ae porch of Sutton church. As his memory 
returned, and he recognised the place, he asked of the retainers 
if the lady of the house was yet living. Being informed that 
fihe was on that day occupied in bestowing a dole, as in affec- 
tionate remembrance of her lost lord, he made speedy applica- 
tion to speak to her, but she understanding what a miserable 
garb and condition the strange supplicant was in, declined to • 
grant the request, but desired him to be relieved at the gate. 
He then sent her the half ring, which she compared with her 
own; the parts coinciding, she recognised and acknowledged 
her long mourned lord, and cherished him until the way-worn 
pilgrim recovered his health and strength. So he devised 
eight bushels of wheat to be baked i|ito loaves, and given to 
the poor of Sutton Duckmanton, and Normanton, on St. Nicho- 
las' day for ever. 
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BCCENTEIO EPITAPHS. 

Selstone churchyard is the burial place of old Dan Boswell, 
the head of a well known gang of gipsies, who were frequently 
in that neighbourhood. A lady tells us, she can remember the 
tribe encamping on the common, and also the marriage of one 
of his daughters in true gipsy fashion on the occasion of one of 
their visits, when her father, the king of the gipsies, presented 
her with a. quartern measure of either sovereigns or guineas as 
a marriage dowry. The epitaph is as follows : — 

rve lodged in many a town, 

I've travelled many a year, 
But death at length hath hrought me down 

To my last lodgings here. 

On a slate head-stone, near the south porch of Bingham 
Church, we find : — 

Beneath this stone libs Thouas Habt, 

Years fifty-eight he took the part 

Of Parish Clerk : few did exceL 

Correct he read and sung so well ; 

Bib words distinot, his voice so dear 

Till eighteen himdred fiftieth year 

Death cut the hrittle thread, and then 

A period put to his Ambn. 

At eighty-two his hreath resigned, 

To meet the fate of aU mankind ; 

The third of May his soul took flight 

To mansions of eternal light. 

The beU for him with awful tone 

His hody summoned to the tomb. 

Oh 1 may his sins be all forgiv'n, 

And Ohbist receive him into heav^. 

The next is an epitaph of tragic interest. It is taken from a 
headstone on the east side of Burton- Joyce church-yard, which 
commemorates the death of Elizabeth Cliff, in 1835 : — 

This monumental stone records the name 
Of her who perished in the night by flame 
Sudden and awful, for her hoary head ; 
She was brought here to sleep amongst Gae dead. 
Her loving husband strove to damp the flame 
Till he was nearly sacrificed the same. 
'Her Bleeping dust, tho' by thee rudely trod, 
Proclaims eJoud, Prepare to meet thy God. 

The following epitaph is not a local one, ' but perhaps on 
account of its quaintness and antiquity it may be interesting. 
It is copied from a little work on heraldry, from which the 
title page is gone. The date of publication appears to hava 
been 1776, and the publisher G. Kearsley. It is "in the^ 
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chancel at Snodland, in Kent, where Thomas Palmer, that 
married with the daughter of Fitz- Simon, lieth buried:" — 

Palmers (t. e., pilgrims) all our faders were ; 

I, a Palmer, Uved here, 

And travel'd still, till worn vmd age 

I ended this wold's pilgrimage ; 

On the hlest Ascendsion day, 

In the oheeiful month of May, 

A thousand with four hundroil searen, 

I took my journey hence for heaven. 

The following is to be found in St. Benet's Church, Panl's- 
wharf, London : — 

Hie jacet Plus, plus non est hie, 

Plus et non plus quomodo sic ? 

(Here lies More, no more is he. 

More and no more — how can that be ?) ^ 

One may literally render it thus : 

Here lies one More, and no mo^e than he ; 

One more and no more — how can that be ? 

Why, one More, and no more may well be here ajone ; 

But here lies one More, and that's more than one I 

" Ab AguiEDOMO " says he could adduce other instances showing 
the frequency with which this good old Lancashire iiame has 
been played with, for, paradoxical though it seems, the grave- 
yard hath a humourous as well as a serious side ; in many a 
homely, old-fashioned, out-of-the-way churchyard the drol- 
leries of humour exist side by side with the gravities of 
sentiment, and the tearful draperies of woe ; of course, neither 
the sentiment nor the humour are generally first-rate, but thi? 
former is sometimes tolerable, and the latter often thoroughly 
enjoyable. For the present, "the following epitaph at ElHng- 
ham, near Bungay, upon a Mr. More, of Norwich, must 
sufl&ce : — 

More had I once, more wonid I haye, 

More is not to be had ; 

The first I . . . the next is Taine, 

The third is too too bad. 

If I had us'd with More regard, 

The More that I did give, 

I might have made more use and print 

Of More while he did live. 

But time will be recal'd no More, 

More since are gone in brief e, 

Too late repentance yields no More, 

Saye only paine and griefe. 

My comfort is, that God hath More 

Such Mores to send at will, 

I hope whereof I sigh no More, 

But rest upon him still. 
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Here is the epitaph over the grave of a brave fellow who lies 
buried in Gedling churchyard. His name was John Flinders, 
and he died at the age of 96. " He served his country 62 
years as a soldiej*, 34 of which he was a gunner in the Royal 
Artillery, 22 years in the 8th or King's own regiment of foot, 
6 years in the 22nd regiment (General Lambton's). Whilst 
in the 8th regiment he was in six battles and two sieges : — 
Dettingen, Fontenoy, Falkirk, CuUoden, Ea,ckoo, Val Stirling 
Castle, and Bergen-op-Zoom." In OUerton churchyard there 
is a curious inscription upon the tombstone of Francis Thomp- 
son, which runs thus : — 

Beneath the droppings of this spoat, 
There lies the body once bo stout 

Of Francis Thompson. 

A soul this carcase once possess'd, 
Which for its virtues -was caressed 
By all who knew the owner best. 
The Bufford records can declare 
His actions, who for seventy year 
Both drew and drank its potent beer ; 
Fame mentions not in all that time 
In this great Butler the least crime, 

To stain his reputation. 

To envy's self we now appeal. 
If au£^t of fault she can reveal, 

To make her declaration. 

Here rest, good shade, nor hell nor vermin fear, 
Thy virtues guard thy soul, thy body good strong bear. 
He died July 6th, 1799. 

The church of Sibthorpe (which reminds us of an old frigate 
put down into a sloop) has a monument, dated 1589, in 
memory of Burnell ; in black letter is the following adden- 
dum: "By me, Barbara Burrell. God grant us a joyful 
resurrection." On the gravestone of Rebecca Sargent, in the 
churchyard of the village of Finningly, near Bawtry, are the 
following lines : — 

My earthly troubles are o'er ; this life is past ; 
Hard did I toil whilst life did last. 
My children dear, weep not for me, 
But from the wrath to come do flee. 

"Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep's 
clothing ; but inwardly they are ravening wolves." At Holme 
Pierrepont is the following:— M. S. Jo. Oldhami, PoeteB, quo 
nemo sacro furore plenior, nemo rebus sublimier, aut verbis 
felicius audax; cujus famam omni 89 vo propria satis consecra- 
bunt carmina. Quem inter primos Honoratissimi Gulielmi 
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-Comitis de Kingston Patroni sni amplexns variolis correptnm, 
heu nimis immatnra mors rapnit, et in coelestem transfculit 
ohomm. Natns apnd Shipton in agro Glocestvensi, in anla 
S. Bdmundi Graduatns. Obiit die Dec. 9, 1683, ^t. 30." 
Mr. Oldham, the poet, was the son of Mr. John Oldham, a 
weU-known non-conforming minister. His character has been 
described thns : " He was the darling of the muses, a pithy, 
sententious, elegant, and smooth writer. His translations 
exceed the original, and his inventions seem matchless. His 
Satyr on the Jesuites is of special note, and he may safely be 
■said to have excelled all the satyrists of the age. He was 
honoured after his death by an elegy, made by Dry den, Poet- 
Laureat, who calls him the Marcellus of our tongue." The 
following epitaph is in Tides well Church, Derbyshire : — 

TJnderaeath this stone as here doth ly, a corps sometime of fame, 

In Tiddeswall bred and bom truly Bobert Porsglove by name. 

And there brought up by parents' care at schoole and learning trad, 

Till afterwards by uncle dear to London he was had; 

Who William Bradshaw bight by name in Paul's which did h\n\ place, 

And there at schoole did him maintaine full thrice three whole years' space. 

And then into the Abbeye he was placed as I wis, 

In Southwark call'd, where it doth ly, Saint Mary Overis ; 

To Oxford then, who did him send into that college right, 

And there 14 years did him find which Corpus Chnsti hight ; 

From thence away at length he went, a clerke of learning great. 

To Gisbum Abbey streight was sent and plao'd in Prior's seat; 

Bishop of Hull he was also, Archdeacon of Nottingham, 

Provost of Botherh^ College too, of Tork eak Suffragan ; 

Two Gramer Schools he did ordain with land for to endare, 

One HospitaU for to maintain 12 impotent and poor. 

O Gisbum, throw with Tiddeswall town, lament and mourn yon may, 

For this said clerk of great renown lyeth here compact in clay ; 

Though cruel death hath now down brought this body which here doth ly, 

Yet trump of fame stay can he nought to sound his prayse on high. 

Qui legis hunc versum crebo reliquum memoreris 
Vile cadaver sum tuque cadaver eris. 

llound the verge of the stone is the following : — 

Christ is to me as life on earth 

And death to me is gaine, 
Because I trust thro' him alone 

Salvation to obtaine. 
Bo brittle is the state of man. 

So soon it doth decay, 
So aU the glorie of this world 

Must pass and fade away. 

ThiB Bobert Porsglove, Bometime Bishop of Hull, deceas'd the 2nd day of May, in the Year 

of our Lord God 1579. 

"Bobert Eursglove," alias Silvester (says Browne Willis), 
succeeded Cuthbert Marshall as Archdeacon of Nottingham, 
being installed January 31, 1549. He was deprived 1550, and 
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sentenced to remain at U^thorp, connty York, or -within 
twelve miles of it. He died 2nd May, 1579. Subjoined is a 
copy of an epitaph, from a tablet in Arnold Parish. Church, 
which has something rather singular about it. It is erected 
to the memoiy of the Rev. John Parsons, Yicar of Arnold, and 
Rector of Wilford, Notts., who died in the year 1769: — 
" Reader, the soul which inhabited the body of John Parsons, 
now laid at thy feet, is at this time partaking the due reward 
of its deeds : its state is unalterable. If good, it is happy 
without fear of change ; if not, how great would he esteem it 
to be even as thou art for a short time — capable of avoiding 
the torments of hell and being made partaker of the joys of 
heaven to all eternity. * Now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salvation.' " Of the supremely stupid and meaningless 
local epitaphs, the following one upon a Mrs. Buff, a notorious 
fortune-teller of a past generation, is taken from St. Mary's 
churchyard, Nottingham : — 

Here lies Mrs. Bnff, -who had more than enough, 

Of money laid up in Btore, 
And when she died she shut her eyes, 

And never spoke no more. 

The following curious inscription, in the churchyard of 
Ratcliffe-on-Soar, Notts., is inserted on a stone to the memory 
of Robert Smith, who died in 1782, aged 82 years : — 

Fifty-five years it was and something more, 
Clerk of this parish he the office hore, 
And in that space, 'tis awful to dedare, 
Two generations buried by him were I 

Next follows an epitaph taken from the churchyard of St^ 
Mary, Nottingham, to the memory of George Africanus, who 
died in 1804 :— 

Our life is nothing but a winter's day : 
Some break their fast and go away ; 
Others stay dinner, and depart full fed; 
The deepest age but sups and goes to bed. 
He's most in debt that lingers out the day; 
Who dies betimes has less and less to pay. 



At Oxton there is the following : — 



Here lies a cheerful loving wife, 
A faithful nurse and mother, 

A neighbour tree from brawls and strife, 
A pattern for all others. 



On a tombstone at Lowdham, underneath the name of the 
deceased person, there is added by way of eulogy, " She was a 
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very clean woman*" A similar instance of a desire to record 
briefly the chief characteristics of the departed may be seen at 
Sonthwell, where, upon a comparatively modern stone, it says 
of the deceased that he was " A well condncted and industrious 
labourer." In the same churchyard there is a stone bearing 
date 1736, and it has on it this inscription 17— 

I lived on earth as in a dream of pleasnre, 

Awake me when thou wilt, Lord, I wait thy leisnre. 

The fact of a woman living free from brawls and strife 
appeared to be a great recommendation in olden times, and the 
authors of Notts, churchyard poetry made a great point of it. 
Here it an epitaph which will bear out this observation (date 
1820) :— 

Oh I cruel death, that would no longer spare 
A loving wife and tender mother dear ; 
That in this world did live a pradent life. 
And with her neighbours never caused strife. 

Some inscriptions are a kind of running commentary on the 
vanities of the world, and manifest an indilEerence for her 
smiles and favours. Here is one, for instance (date 1832) : — 

Farewell, vain world, Tve seen my share of thee, 
And now I heed not what thou sayst of me ; 
Thy smiles I court not, nor thy frowns I fear, 
My soul's at rest, my head is buried here. 
Wbatever failings in my life you've known. 
Take care to shun, and wisely mend your own. 

In the churchyard at Sibthorpe, wheje four infants are buried 
in one grave, there was at one time the following : — 

The cup of life just with their lips they pressed, 
Th^ found it bitter and declined the rest ; 
Averse then, turning from the face of day. 
They softly sighed their little souls away. 

At Thoresby, the seat of the colonel of the South Nottingham- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry, the river Medin is formed in a 
spacious lake, on which are several trim rigged craft, one of 
which is a miniature full-rigged ship, which ignorant believers 
of Mother Shipton declare to be the identical vessel in which 
.she prophesied to " sail over Nottingham forest." Od a monu- 
ment near to the lake is the following epitaph: — " In memory 
of Richard Neil Maurice and John Bridsall Whitesmith, both 
of Edwinstowe, who were unfortunately drowned crossing the 
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lake in a canoe on a stormy evening, January 24th, 1800- 
This um was erected as a tribute due to them and as a caution 
to others." 

Fair laughs the mom and soft the lephyr blows, 

While proudly riding o'er the azure realm ; 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 

Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm. 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind*8 ^ay. 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 

In a now closed cemetery, just outside the walls of the cavalry 
barracks at Set;underabad, there is a monument relating almost 
to a past generation, but so nearly connected with the county 
as to make its record a desirable addition. The sorrowful tale 
is thus told : — " Erected by ihe 45th Nottinghamshire Regi- 
ment, to the memory of 22 officers, 70 sergeants, 44 corporals, 
17 drummers, 995 privates, 103 women, 187 children, of the 
regiment, who have died from the date of its embarkation for 
India, in January, 1819, to the 18th November, 1836, when 
the regiment marched for Amee, preparatory to its return to 
England. — Died at Secunderabad, 4 officers, 12 sergeants, 3- 
drummers, 166 privates, 22 women, and 37 children." 

The following is from Knesall churchyard : — 

Here Ueth in hopes of a joyful resnrreetion ye body of Temperance Flower, who departed 
this life March the 6th, in ye year of our Lord 1780, aged 18 years. 

Beader, bewail a virgin in her bloom, 

Cut off, and sent to her eternal home ; 

Bavish'd was when designed a bride. 

And funeral tears the marriage joys supplied. 

How vain are worldly hopes 1 Heaven snatch'd her hence 

As if in haste to crown her inxu>oenoe, 

And wed her only to the state where she 

WiU modest, just, and happy ever be. 

This epitaph evidently relates to a sad village event. The- 
following is taken from the churchyard of Sturton-le-Steeple^ 
in this county : — 

In memory of Sarah Tnrgoose, who died October 9, 1789. 

This world's a city, and full of crooked streets. 

The graves the Market-places, where all friends meets ; 

Was me a merchandise that men could buy. 

The rich would always live — the poor would die. 

I leave this world wbich well I know is vain. 

In hopes in heaven to meet my friends again. 

In the churchyard of Granby the following appears upon a 
tombstone : — 
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stay, mortalf and depart not from this stone, 
But stand and ponder well where I am gone, 
Death quickly took my strength and sense away. 
And laid me down upon this hed of clay. 
Consider of it, and take home this line, 
The grave that is made next may chance be thine. 

In Flawf ortli chnrchyard a stone to Richard, son of Edw. and 
Mary Harwood, who. died 8 Feby. MDCCLXVI., in his 23rd 
year, has-^ * 

My Rose was cropt just in my Bloom, 
My Morning Sun went down at Noon ; 
In Youth and Strength put not your trust, 
The Strength of Living is but Dust. 

Qf the elegant, we have from Wilf ord Chnrch, on a child aged 
five years : — 

" As careful nurses they to bed do lay 
Their babes which would too long go wanton play, 
So, to prevent my youth's enticing crimes, 
Nature, my nurse, laid me to bed betimes." 

Here is a professional epitaph, at Bridgf ord-on-the-Hill : — 

** Sacred to the Memory of John Walker, the only son of Benjamin and Ann WaUcer, 
Engineer and Pallisade Maker, died September 22nd, 1832, aged 86 years. 

Farewell, my wife and father dear ; 

My glass is run, my work is done. 

And now my head lies quiet here. 

That many an engine I've set up, 

And got great praise from men, 

I made them work on British ground, 

And on the roaring seas ; 

My engine's stopp'd, my valves are bad, 

And lies so deep within ; 

No engineer could there be found 

To put me new ones in. 

But Jesus Christ converted me, 

And took me up above, 

I hope once more to meet once more, 

And sing redeeming love." 

The next, on a cricketer, in the cemetery, near Salisbury, will 
please some of our Nottingham friends : — 

** I bowl'd, I struck, I caught, I stopp'd. 
Sure life's a game of cricket ; 
I block'd with care, with caution popp'd, 
Yet death has hit my wicket." 

We are told, " At Bunny, in the chancel of the Church, lies 
buried Thomas Parkyns, the famous wrestler, and on a hand- 
some marble monument he is represented in a wrestling 
attitude, and Time with his scythe mowing him down." The 
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epitaph on John Adams, carrier, of Sonthwell, by Lord Byron, 
is well known. At Edwalton, under date of 1741, on Mrs. 
Biebecca Freeland, is a grotesque example : — 

" She drank good ale, good panoh, and vine, 
And lived to the age of ninefy-zdne." 

In the churchyard at Edwinstowe there used to be the 
following inscription : — 

Bobert Bookley body here is laid. 
It's for him these lines are made, 
That we all here ma j remember 
He died the 19th of September. 
Bobert Bookley son he be, 
His age is near to 28. 
1742. 

At Bilsthorpe there is, or was, another attempt at poetry o 
similar merit. It runs thus : — 

Little Maxj's dead and gone, 

And was a loving 
And a precioTu wife to littla Jobn 
Fletcher. 



At Shelford— 



No epitaph need make the Jast man famed, 
The good are praised when they're only named. 



OLD BOMAN STATION. 

Several years ago. Major Rooke, the well-known antiquary, 
resided at Mansfield Woodhouse, and devoted his leisure hours 
to his favourite pursuit. A piUar, called Booke's Stone, was a 
very conspicuous object on the old Forest before the enclosure. 
It was placed in a valley half way between Biny Hill and 
Fountain Dale by the Major, who satisfied himself that the 
spot was the centre of the old Roman station which formerly 
existed in the neighbourhood of Mansfield. Many remains of 
the Romans were found, amongst others a pavement, in 
very perfect preservation; and coins of various Roman 
Emperors are still occasionally turned up. When first the 
railway was commenced a navvy struck an old urn with his 
shovel, which was filled with silver coins, and buried about 
three feet below the surface. There is no doubt but that this 
was a military station of considerable importance in the time 
of the Romans. 
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SOUTHWELL AND EAST BRTDGFOBD IN ROMAN TIMES. 

The Rev. B. F. Smitli writes as follows : — ^Mr. Dickinson, in 
his history of Southwell, proves to his own satisfaction the 
identity of Southwell with the Roman station " Ad Pontem." 
On the other hand, Mr. R. P. Shilton, in his history of South- 
well, writes, " That Southwell ranks high in the scale of 
antiquity admits not of a doubt, but whether it be the Ad 
Pontem of the Romans, or the Tiovulfingacester of the Saxons, 
is not now determinable." I venture to differ from both these 
writers, and, with your permission, will state the argument 
which led me to the conclusion that there was no station bear- 
ing the liame Ad Pontem. In the "Itinerarium Antonini 
Augusti," compiled, as some say, in the second century, as 
others in the beginning of the fourth century of our era, there 
are two " itinera," or routes, of importance to the question 
before us, one going northward from London to Lincoln, the 
other southward from York to London. It will be sufficient 
for my present purpose to give the particulars of those two 
itinera between Lindum (Lincoln) and Rat89 (Leicester). 

Lindo. 

Crococalano M.P. XIIII 

Margiduno M.P. XIIII 

Yernemeto M.P. XII 

Ratis MP. XII 



Ratis. 

Verometo M.P. XIII 

Margiduno M.P. XIII 

Ad Pontem M.P. YII 

Crococalano M.P. Vli 

Lindo M.P. Xn 



Now, as Camden remarks, " Whoever seeks for the places 
mentioned in Antoninus' Itinerary in any other place than by 
these roads" (*.e., the great Roman roads which may still be 
traced), " is certainly very wide of the truth." These places 
then must be looked for, and have been fairly identified, with 
the exception of Ad Pontem, along the course of the Foss 
Dyke-road. From Lincoln to Brough is the first stage going 
south ; and it is possible that in Collingham, in spite of its 
Saxon sound, we have remains of the name Crococalanum. 
From Crococalanum to Margidunum, that is, from Brough to 
East Bridgford, a distance of fourteen Roman or about thirteen 
English miles, is the second stage on the southward route. 
But on comparing this result with the other or northward 
route, we find the distance from East Bridgford to Brough 
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divided into two exactly equal parts, and Ad Pontem stnck 
down exactly in the middle. This is of itself rather suspicions^ 
that Ad Pontem should be mentioned in one only of the two 
itinera that pass over the same ground. And an additional 
circumstance of suspicion is, that in the itinera from London to 
Lincoln there is another reading, quoted in the footnote at 
page xxi. of the " Excerpta de Britannia," in the Monumenta 
Historica Britannica, which gives, instead of vii. opposite 
Crococalanum, the numeral xiiii. My idea is that a copyist 
found the following : — 



Margiduno XIII 

Ad Pontem .\... 



Crococalano XIIII 



and thinking that Ad Pontem must be the name of a station, 
he arbitrarily divided the whole interval of fourteen miles into 
two sevens, leaving the error to be detected by the discrepancies 
of MSS., and the absence of any trace of a bridge between 
CoUingham and East Bridgford. Moreover, the latter place 
suits the case of Ad Pontem perfectly. The name Bridgford 
indicates that, in times before Saxon immigrations, there was a 
bridge in this neighbourhood, built by the Eomans, who, as we 
know, possessed the art of bridge building. The Saxons, unable 
to r^^^4he falling bridge, made use of the ford, which they 
namia; from the ruins of the noble work before them. Bridge- 
ford... That an intimation should be given to the readers of the 
itinera that at Margidunum the road " Ad Pontem " diverged 
from the-'great Foss Dyke-road, just as at a railway junction 
we hear the warning voice of the porters, " Change here for 
Southwell," will be readily understood by those who know 
that the main road runs at a considerable distance from the 
banks of the Trent, and quite out of sight of the river. The 
compiler of the Itinerary probably thought it sufl&cient to 
mention once that Margidunum was the station for the bridge, 
and so omitted it in the subsequent list of the stations on the 
Foss-road, an omission the more to be regretted, inasmuch as 
the insertion of Ad Pontem in the southward route, after Margi- 
duno, on my theory, would have cleared up the point beyond 
dispute. Still, prendsing that* the distances on the itinera, 
from Lincoln, going southwards, and from Leicester travelling 
northwards, on the Foss-road fix Margidunum in the parish of 
East Bridgford ; that there is no place between East Bridgford 
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and CoUingham where we can with any probability place a 
Boman bridge ; and that the name itself of Bridgf ord indicates 
that there was once here a Roman bridge, on the destruction 
of which, by time or violence, the Anglo-Saxons were obliged 
to have recourse to the ford ; the natural conclusion seems to be 
that " Ad Pontem " was a bit of useful information for travel- 
lers on their arrival at Margidunum, and not the name of a 
station at all. 

Mr. Stevenson says : — The Rev. R. F. Smith, in his able 
notes on the antiquity of Southwell, fixes the Roman station 
of " Margidunum " at East Bridgford, and also labours to 
associate " Ad Pontem " with the same place. There can bo 
no doubt that the spot known as the " Burrow-Field " and 
" Castletown Closes," on the Foss-way in the neighbourhood, 
marks the site of the Roman fort station, or city of 
" Margidunum." In all the itineraria (or Bradshaws of the 
Romans) it is set down as half-way between Ratis (Leicester) 
and Lindum (Lincoln), and represents one day's journey from 
either place ; whereas the other small stations of Willoughby 
(Vernemeto) and Brough, near CoUingham (Crococalanum), 
represent the mid-day halting places. In the viii. Iter of 
Antoninus, on the way from Lincoln to Leicester we are told, 
" There is a stage, or termination of a day's journeV|^ere." 
Camden, from not knowing of the existence of this ' Foss- 
way from Lincoln to Leicester, places Margidunum at Great 
Ponton, near Grantham, but in his later editions at Belvoir, 
simply because the hill there suited the meaning of the name. 
If we examine this word we shall find the hill of Bridgford far 
more applicable. Camden says, " Marga," amongst the Britons, 
was a sort of earth with which they manured their ground. 
This undoubtedly means lime, for we know in their limited 
cultivation they used it largely, as it destroyed the heath, upon 
breaking up the ground. From this root, with the alteration 
of the initial letter, we get the Gallic " Parga " and " Parget," 
which, Ogilvy says, means " gypsum or plaster stone, or even 
plaster laid on walls," &c. Plaster made from this pearl-like 
gypsum was in great request among the Romans, as Pliny 
says, for plastering walls and ceilings, and we also find it was 
nsed to whiten the feet of slaves in the Roman markets, and 
thus denote they were brought from over the sea. It is well 
known that the hill at Bridgford produces gypsum, which 
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appears naked in tlie cliffs overlooking the river Trent. Now, 
with reference to the afl&x " Dunnm," we find it in the Latin- 
ized form of the British word " Din " or " Dinas." Its primary 
meaning was a hill or mount, as found in the words Famdon 
and Snowdon, i.e., Snowdin. From the fact of the British 
people always fortifying themselves upon hills, these strong- 
holds themselves took the name of " Din " and " Dinas," and so 
remained when they grew up to be fortified towns, and the dwellers 
or inhabitants were called denizens, i.e., citizens. Before pro- 
ceeding further we may take a glance at the great miUtary 
roads of the warlike Romans. As they pushed their conquests 
north, they constructed permanent roads, some of which fell 
into disuse before they quitted the island ; others remain to 
our day. One of their great roads, now called Watling-street, 
led from Dover through London, passing to the west of Leicester 
at High Cross, on to Anglesea and Chester ; another, called 
the Ermine-street, went north from London, passing near 
Stamford to Lincoln, and then on to the banks of the Humber. 
A great cross road was made from Bath (the " Aquas Solis," or 
city of the sunny waters), passing through Cirencester and 
Leicester to Lincoln. This we know as the Foss-way. There 
were other roads in different parts of the country, some of 
which I shall have occasion to notice. It will be seen that 
the Ermine-street was one way from London to Lincoln, and 
the Watling-street as far as High Cross was another, at which 
point they turned off to the right, passed through Leicester and 
East Bridgford, to Lincoln. The Foss-way thus became to 
some extent the great highway of the north. It also connected 
Cornwall and the great tin mining trade, and also the salt trade 
from Droitwich Cthe ancient " Salinee "), with the east coast, 
and in point of trade and 'traffic was of great importance. 
Along the line of this road there were many important cities, 
such as Leicester and Lincoln. These were defended by walls 
and gates of enormous size and strength. Between these great 
poin^; and generally representing a day's march with a body of 
soldiers, were secondary towns or stations. These were defended 
by earth works, and contained buildings for the lodgment 
of soldiers and travellers, also a governor and staff, whose 
duty it was to keep the roads safe and clear, also to provide 
horses, and have charge of any adjoining ferries where travel- 
lers were wont to pass. Such a place was this Margidunum. 
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Again, between these day stages other stages intervened, of still 
less importance ; these were merely halting or road-side places. 
They were fortified with earth works, and had convenience for a 
small body of soldiers; such places were Willonghby and 
Brongh, as above allnded to. It is well known that a cross 
road, now called Bridgf ord-street, led from Margidunum on the 
Foss- way to the bank of the river at Bridgf ord, and this I will 
endeavour to explain. York was the great military capital of 
England, and in later times, the seat of the Roman Emperors. 
A great road connected York with Lincoln, passing through 
Doncaster, and crossing the Trent at Littleborongh. Here 
was an important city called " Agelocum" or " Segelocum," 
whicb was the seaport town for Lincoln and the Midland 
Counties. In recent times, altars, coins, and other records of 
this great people, have been found ; and even to-day a paved 
road, eight feet wide, exists across the bed of the stream, 
known by people navigating the river at Littleborongh, or 
"Brough Bar." The Roman fehips and galleys here loaded 
and disembarked their cargoes. Those portions coming or 
going iilland, were conveyed by boats to or from this point to 
the bank of the river at Bridgf ord, which was a secondary port 
on the river, and represented the highest point where the 
stream was navigable, and the first point where the great Foss- 
way, leading from the south-west, touched the river. Here 
were timber quays and wharves, for landing and discharging 
goods or passengers, which bore the names of "Pontes;" and 
also extensive warehouses, as alluded to by Stukely, hence 
the meaning of the cross-road to the river. I must now enter 
upon another page of this chapter, and deal with the name 
" Bridgf ord." I am of opinion there has never been a bridge 
at this place until our time, and further, that a bridge has 
never given the present name to the village. All these Roman 
cities, towns, stations, and forts were destroyed by the subse- 
quent inroad of barbaric tribes from the highlands of Scotland 
and Scandinavia, and there is little left in our day, save the 
record of a name. The sites of the most important cities took 
the names of " Caerau," with the renmant of the British-speak- 
ing people, from caer, a city. From this we get " Cardiff," 
" Carnarvon," and ** Cardigan," in Wales, and car, as applied 
to the little river taking its rise against the old station of 
Margidunum, and probably ca/r^ in " Car Colston, the neighbour- 
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ing village. With the Saxon people they took the name of 
" Ceastra " from ceaster, a city, fort, caRtle, &c. This gives ns 
our " Leicester," " Chesterfield," '* Little Chester " — near 
Derby — " Doncaster," and other ancient towns, occupying the 
sites of Roman cities. The smaller or secondary places took 
the name of "Burghs," sometimes spelt and pronounced 
" Burig." This is identical in meaning with the ** Din " and 
'* Dinas " of the British people, and in its primitive form 
" Burig " meant a hill or fortified mount : by the same rule it 
became associated with fortified towns and strongholds. It 
gives us our " Littleborough," " Loughborough," " Burtons," 
" Bartons," " Burrows," " Broughs," '' Burys," &c. It occurs 
in the word burgess, a dweller in a borough, also a bye-law, 
the law of the burgh or borough. We have evidence in the 
form of Burrow — as in " Burrow-field," that it is applied to 
the site of Margidunum, and in the form of Burig it has given 
the name of " Burigford" or "Bridgford" to the adjoining 
villapfe. This literally means the ford of the old borough, and 
has nothing whatever to do with " Ad Pontem," as applied to 
a bridge existing in this particular place. 

In dealing with the vexed question of "Ad Pontem," I shall 
have to somewhat enlarge the field of my observations. The 
Foss- way passing from Cirencester to Leicester gave off a more 
northern branch of road, now called " Kyknield Way." This 
passed Burton -on-Trent to Little Chester, the ancient city of 
" Derbentio," near Derby ; from here it turned direct north, 
passing Chesterfield (at Tapton) — the ancient "Latudarum" — 
on its way to York. Portions of this road are still in use in 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire, and are figured on the ordnance 
survey? with the above title. This northern portion appears to 
be but a branch of the continuous road, which evidently went 
directfrom Little Chester to Bawtry. Onits way it passed Robin 
Hood Hills at Annesley, striking the Nottingham road near 
Mr. Maude's foundry, and continuing with it to the town of 
Mansfield. It crossed the valley of the town, and joined the 
road at Mansfield Woodhouse, at the top of Leeming-street, 
where the narrow lane turns off to the Rock Valley Mill. 
From this point the present road, as far as Warsop, is the 
Roman Way, marked on the ordnance survey as " Leeming 
Way." From Warsop it went direct to Carburton Chapel, the 
greater part of which is still in use ; continuing on from this 
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point past Scofton Chapel, we find it a short distance to the 
east of Blyth, where the old road is perfect as a raised bank, 
nearly all the way to Bawtry. It gives the name to " Long- 
bank Lane," and is figured on the ordnance survey as a 
" Roman road." This great road was evidently constructed to 
open out the district north* of the Trent valley, in the same 
manner as the Foss-way did that of the south. It terminated 
at Bawtry, where it intersected or joined the Roman road from 
Lincoln to York, ma Doncaster. These two great Roipian 
roads — the Foss-way and the Ryknield-street (Leeming-street 
or lane, in Nottinghamshire) running from the south-west to 
the north-east across the island, were connected in several 
places, notably from Willoughby to Derby, via Borrowash, 
crossing the Trent at " Great Grounds " near Sawley. This 
road is perfect from the former point to within a mile of Derby, 
and forms the present high road passing through Draycott, 
Borrowash, and Spondon, direct to Little Chester, near Derby. 
It is figured in the ordnance survey as a " Roman way." This 
road, which was continued through Wirks worth— the lead 
metropolis — and the Peak of Derbyshire, to Manchester, was 
one of the feeders of the Foss-way, and, no doubt, a deal of lead 
and other Derbyshire produce was brought this way for ship- 
ment to Margidunum (East Bridgford). Another line of con- 
nection, and one most relevant to the subject of the heading of 
this chapter, ran from the Foss-way at Farndon — ^half way 
between East Bridgford and Brough — across the valley of the 
Trent, along that of the Greet, passing Southwell on its way to 
Hexgrave Park. It next appears at Rainworth, near Mans- 
field, from which point, I believe, it crossed the great Leeming 
Lane, or way, near the Cocked Hat Plantation, passed along 
Stonyford Lane, near Sutton-in-Ashfield, via Hardwick, into 
Derbyshire. From Rainworth direct east, part of this road is 
perfect and now in use. It is figured on the survey charts 
*' Roman way," but instead of taking the direction of Spring 
Lane, it ran direct across Hexgrave Park, to the ancient en- 
cieimpment near Kirklington. From hence it took a somewhat 
southemly turn to Gold Hill, where the road is perfect to 
Southwell, passing in a straight line the bottom of Burgage 
Green, and, via Crow-lane, to the Needles, near Farn^don. 
There is strong evidence that Derbyshire produce was brought 
this way to the river Trent, for in 1849 a large pig or ingot 
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of Roman lead was found in the neighbourhood of this road, 
in Hexgrave Park, and is now in the possession of Richard 
Milward, Esq., at Thnrgarton Priory. The proof of Roman 
occupation on the hill near Kirklington, figured on the charts 
as an "Ancient encampment," is conclusive. In Southwell 
the evidence is sHght. " Burgage Green" gives us "Burg," as 
before, and the " age " is no doubt from " Haigh," Saxon, a 
place surrounded by a hedge, an enclosure, and would be 
equivalent to the " Borough Field," or " Borough Enclosure." 
A Roman fosse is said to exist on this ground, and bricks are 
reported to have been found in the neighbourhood. The 
present name Southwell is from a spring of water, and is given 
in contradistinction to Norwell, i.e., Northwell or North springs 
a considerable town, a few miles distant. I am not aware of 
tbe existence of this Roman road as a raised bank across the 
Trent Valley. It is very probably lost, as the valley has 
become raised since Roman times by the sediment from the 
hills, but more especially by the numerous floods this low 
district has been subject to. The river was undoubtedly 
crossed at Famdon, but there is no paved causeway across the 
bed, the same as that found at littleborough. The local name 
of the "Needles," applied to this spot, has originated from the 
old stakes or piles so numerous on the banks of the river. 
Landing stages, as at Bridgford wharf, have existed here, and 
no doubt a regular ferry was kept up in Roman times. It still 
bears the old Saxon name of " Famdon old Stather." This 
word " Stather " occurs at nearly all the landing places on the 
river below Grainsborough, and gives name to one town there, 
viz., " Burton Stather." It occurs as " Staith " at all the old 
landing places in the port of Hull. The primitive " Staeth " 
means a shore or landing place. In Roman times such places, 
from the fact of the landing stages being constructed of timber 
piles, in the same manner as bridges, were called " Pontes," 
and instead of the " Ad * Pontem," as occurs in the itineraries 
of Antoninus, meaning the place of a bridge, it also meant the 
place of a landing stage, or feny across the river. Here was 
undoubtedly the " Ad Pontem " marked down as occurring on 
the Foss-way. In Iter vi., from Leicester to Lincoln, we. have 

yeromentnm (Willoaghby)to Margidnnnm (Bridgford), xiii. Boxnan miles. 

iK^argidnnum to Ad Pontem (Famdon) « yii. „ 

Ad Pontem to Orococalanum (Brough) vii. „ 

Oroooealannm to Lindnm (Lincoln) zii. „ 
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This, although confusing to Mr. Smith, is literally correct. In 
Iter viii., from Lincoln to Leicester, "Ad Pontem" is not 
mentioned — it is simply a place where the road turns off from 
the straight line of the J'oss-way, and not being a regular 
station on the road, was passed by unnoticed. In the other 
reading of Iter vi., quoted by Mr. Smith, " Ad Pontem " is 
mentioned as occurring between Bridgf ord and Brough, but no 
figures are placed opposite to it — the proper distance between 
the two regular stations is found to be given — and it is merely 
a note made by the passing traveller of the existence of an " Ad 
Pontem," or crossing place on the adjoining river. I would 
call attention to another Iter, supplied by Robert of Cirencester, 
which is truly conflicting. It reads — 

Vennonsis 



Babscarion 


M.P. 


• • 

zu. 


Vernomento 


M.P. 


• • 

zu. 


Margeduno 


MP. 


• • 

xn. 


Ad Pontem 


M.P. 


• • 

XU; 



Croco Colana, Lindum xll. 

The transcribers of this have evidently mistaken the original 
reading. They found the three last named places connected 
with two sets of figures, and in place of leaving the space 
opposite " Ad Pontem " blank they have filled in the figures 
belonging to " Croco Colana," and to get rid of the difficulty 
have attached the later station to " Lindum." It is well known 
that Robert of Cirencester is not a good authority. 



STEANGE TALES ABOUT GOTHAM. 

Gotham, a pleasant Nottinghamshire village, has long been 
celebrated in proverbial story. The strange tales that are re- 
lated as to the doings of its " wise men " have been current for 
generations, and to those who have interested themselves in 
the past records of their county they are familiar as household 
words. It is with the Gotham stories as it is with the 
witticisms which we continually hear repeated. About one 
half of them have a connection with the persons by whom they 
are said to have been uttered, or the places to which they 
ref eiv A false custom has made it the fashion to attribute 
maiiy absurdities to Ireland, exaggerated tales to America, and 
nearly all bad puns to some of our well known wits who never 
L 
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even heard of one twentiefcb that are uttered in their names. 
It is a remarkable fact that from the earliest ages it appears 
to have been the custom to stigmatize some particular spot as 
remarkable for stupidity, just as we denounce all absurdities as 
Irish *' bulls." Amongst the Asiatics, Phrygia, we are told, 
was the Gotham of their day ; Abdera, amongst the Thracians ; 
and Booetia, amongst the Greeks. Gotham and Folkestone are 
both of them English places that have their names associated 
with foolish doings, and however absurd the tales may be they 
are invariably interesting. We purpose, therefore, in this 
article to give a brief sketch of the wise men's proceedings. 
Tradition asserts that King John in the course of his pere- 
grinations paid a visit to Gotham accompanied by his retainers 
and friends. The King when on his way to Nottingham rode 
. as though he would cross the meadows close by the village. 
The inhabitants believing that any ground over which the 
king passed became afterwards public property, endeavoured 
to thwart him in his design and ultimately succeeded in doing 
so. The king was highly incensed at their proceedings, and 
had no sooner reached the end of his journey than he resolved 
to punish the Gothamites for their uncourteous conduct. Officers 
were despatched to enquire of them the cause of their in- 
civility, and to bring information which would enable His 
Majesty to apportion the fines according to the magnitude of 
the offence. By some means the villagers were apprised of the 
approach of the royal messengers, and they resolved, as the 
best means of escaping punishment, to feign insanity. When 
the king's servants arrived they discovered some trying to 
drown an eel in a pond, ot'hers hedging in a cuckoo, several 
dragging carts on a barn to shade them from the sun, a few 
tumbling cheeses down a hill that they might roll to Notting- 
ham Market-place — in short they were all engaged in such 
foolish practices that the messengers believed they were dolts 
and idiots. A report to this effect was conveyed to the king, 
and his majesty took no further notice of the matter. There 
are other tales told of the fools of Gotham, and they appear 
of considerable antiquity. Fuller and Walpole mention a book, 
the former observing, " the merry tales of the mad men of 
Gotham is a book extremely admired and often reprinted in that 
age. It was written by Lucas de Heere, a Flemish painter, 
who resided in England in the time of Elizabeth." Wood gives 
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a different opinion as to the authorship, stating that it was 
written by one Andrew Borde, an individual who was fond of 
styling himself Andreas I^erforaius, and with regard to whom 
a writer tells us it was supposed that the name and occupation of 
a Merry Andrew took its rise from some of the professional 
fooleries of this whimsical charlatan. In the Bodleian library, 
at Oxford, there is an old black letter edition of the work, and 
it is called " certaine merry tales of the mad men of Gotham," 
compiled in the reign of Henry VIII. by Dr. Andrew Borde, 
an eminent physician of that period. We quote one of the 
stories, nearly in the words in which it was written : — 

"There were t^o men of Gotham, and one of them was 
going to the market of Nottingham to buy sheepe, and the 
other came from the market ; and both met together upon 
Nottingham bridge. Well met, said the one to the other. 
Whether be ye going? said he that came from Nottingham. 
Marry, said he that was going thither, I go to the market to 
buy sheepe. Buy sheepe ! said the other, and which way wilt 
thou bring them home ? Marry, said the other, I will bring 
them over this bridge. By Robin Hood, said he that came 
from Nottingham, but thou shalt not. By maid Marian, said 
he that was going thitherward, but I will. Thou shalt not, 
said the one. I will, said the other. Ter here ! said the one. 
Shue there ! said the other. Then they beat their staves against 
the ground, one against the other, as there had been a hundred 
sheepe betwixt them. Hold on, said the one. Beware the 
leaping over the bridge of my sheepe, said the other. They 
§hail not come this way, said the one. But they shall, said 
the other. Then, said the other, and if thou make much to 
do, I will put my finger in thy mouth. A — thou wilt, said the 
other. As they were at their contention, another man of 
Gotham came by from the market, with a sackc of meale upon 
his horse, and seeing and hearing his neighbours in strife 
about sheepe, and none betwixt them, said, ah! fooles, will 
you never learn wit ? Helpe me, said he that had the meale, 
and lay my sack upon my shoulder. They did so; and he 
went to one side of the bridge, and unloosed the mouth of the 
sacke, and did shake out all his meale into the river. Now 
neighbours, said he, how much meale is there in my sack ? 
Marry! there is none at all, said they. Now by my faith, said 
he, even as much wit is in your heads to strive for that thing 
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you have not. Whicli was the wisest of all these three persons, 
jndge you?" 

Amongst the other tales is that of the two brothers, one of 
whom wished for as many oxen as he saw stars, whilst the 
other wishing for a pasture as wide as the firmament, they 
quarrelled and killed each other, about the pasturage of the 
oxen; and that of a woman of Gotham, who, when left at home 
by her husband, with directions to wet the meal before she 
gave it to the pigs, threw the meal into the well and the pigs 
after it. There are other stories told, equally silly, but these 
may be taken as a specimen of the rest. As to the real origin 
of them Warton* says, " such pranks bear a reference to 
some customary law tenures belonging to that place or 
its neighbourhood now grown obsolete ; and that Blount might 
have enriched his book of ancient tenures with those ludicrous 
stories." Heamef entertains a similar]opinion, for he observes, 
"nor is there more reason to esteem 'the merry tales of the 
mad men of Gotham ' (which were much valued and cried up 
in Henry VIII. time, though now sold at ballad singers* stalls,) 
as altogether a romance; a certain skilful person having told 
me more than once that they formerly held lands thereby such 
sports and customs as are touched upon in this book." When 
we consider for a moment the strange customs that anciently pre- 
vailed in regard to the possession of property we are not dis- 
inclined to believe that "Warton's theory is correct. For 
instance, in a village in Berkshire the widows of copyhold 
tenants were entitled to the deceased husband's copyhold lands. 
By any incontinence the right was forfeited, but it might be 
renewed again, providing she appeared at the next court held 
for the manor, riding backward on a black ram holding jts 
tail in her hand and repeating some doggerel verses. J "Whilst 
such a custom as this prevailed, it is not difl&cult to imagine 
that others, equally absurd, may have been in practice in 
ancient days at Gotham, and may in • the course of time have 
given rise to the strange tales above referred to. 

* English Poetry, vol. iii. 
f Not et Spicileg and Qui Newbxig, vol. iii. p. 744. 
X Vide Geo. and Hist. Eng^d, printed tor J. Dodsley, Pall Mall, 1765. 
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NOTTS. NUMISMATOLOGY. 

Some details of various coins that have been found in town 
and county will doubtless be of interest to many readers : — 

Potter in his " Charnwood Fof est," page 24, gives the 
following : — " As some labourers were digging in a field in 
the parish of Epperstone, close to the supposed Roman camp 
at Woodborough, in the year 1776, they discovered about one 
thousand coins or medals all in copper, placed in a large 
earthen vase. Mr. Walter Merrey, in his " Remarks on the 
Coinage of England, "furnishes the dates and reigning Emperors 
of the period when they were coined, thus : Gallienus, a.d. 254 ; 
Posthumas, a.d. 266; Claudius Gothicus, Divo Claudio, a.d. 
268; Yictorinus Pia Yictorinus, a.d. 268; Tetricus C. Piv. 
Tetricus, a.d. 268 ; Quintillus, a.d. 271 ; Caransius CI. -^lianus 
or -ZEmilianus, A.D. 286 ; not 'legible 179. Grallienus, the first 
named Emperor, was the son of Valerian, and proclaimed 
Emperor in Gaul, a.d, 253. He was a cruel tyrant, and was 
murdered by one of his generals, Martian at Milan. Posth- 
umas was an officer, proclaimed Emperor in Gaul, a.d. 260. 
Yictorinus was one of the nineteen candidates for the Imperial 
Purple during the reign of Gallienus, a.d. 258. Tetricus was 
proclaimed Emperor, a.d. 268. His coins are usually found 
with the legend paci, and he was of a truly pacific character." 
Mr. James Gregory writing to us on this subject says : On the 
27th of May, in the year 1796, half-a-peck of silver coins, con- 
jointly of the reigns of Elizabeth and the first Charles, were 
discovered in Nottingham. Some years ago — I have not the 
exact date in memory — in pulling down some old buildings in 
Nottingham the workmen came across an old iron latticed box 
firmly embedded in the thickness of the wall, and containing 
coins which probably, from the description given of them, 
would belong to the periods of Elizabeth and Charles I. It is 
not unlikely that the box was placed in its concealed, and as it 
proved, secure position by the timidity of its owner at the 
approach of some advancing enemy in the days of civil 
warfare, ' when might went against right." The box I believe 
is now in the possession of a gentleman resident in the town. 
Daring the successive alterations to St. Mary's Church coins 
have been found there. In one case some years ago the work- 
men removing the stone pavement within the church found 
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coins. Some of them proved to be silver pemiies of the reign of 
Edward the Second, and had dropped through the joints of the 
stonework. I had several of them in my possession, they were 
in good preservation and perfectly legible, whilst others had 
seen more service and were consequently more worn. Other 
coins or medals have likewise been found at the same place, 
some of them of brass, bearing popish legends and susceptible 
of much ornamentation. Several coins of the time of Elizabeth 
and similar in size to our two shilling pieces, have once again 
been brought to the light of day in Nottingham. One of them, 
in good preservation, was found a few years ago during the 
construction of some dwelling houses in the neighbourhood of 
Great Alfred Street, and is now in the safe custody of a friend 
of the writer. A copper coin in my possession of Charles the 
Second's time, and much about the size of a good old farthing 
of our time is in good preservation. During times of much 
rain coins have, been turned up on the cricket or recreation 
ground near the baths and wash-houses. One of Edward's 
silver pennies was found there a short time ago by the friend 
of the writer above mentioned, but the singularity about the 
its finding lay in the fact that it was not discovered whole, one 
half of it being found a fortnight prior to the finding of the 
remaining portion ^hich constituted the whole coin. Mr. W^ 
Ward, of New Basford, informs us that coins of Constantino the 
Great, both brass and copper, have been dug up in the New 
Gardens, let by the Corporation recently on the Hunger-hill, 
also a piece of stone pottery with a large handle, and figures of 
animals resembling griffins on the outside. These coins have 
been found in some of the hillocks, that seem to be nothing 
more than refuse cast back from where clay has been got, as 
there is still a heading visible near the place. It appears also 
that stone has been got at some period. Another coin of the 
Constantino stamp was found on a very old track lying between 
where now stand the Star and Rose and Crown Inns, New 
BasfOrd, with a number of others. About a hundred paces 
west of the last named house — on another track, stretching in a 
similar direction from Old Basford to Nottingham — there has 
been found coins of a later date, also a spear head was dug up 
two years since. Three more, very much corroded, were found 
higher up the hill on the ground where the New Basford 
Church now stands ; very likely that route is continued between 
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two small hills lying between New Basford and Nottingham 
Eorest to Nottingham. On the bottom road, between Basford 
and Hyson Green, Edward the Third's groat was recently found. 
Near to Old Basford Church a silver coin, very much pitted 
with age, was found last spring in a marsh, seeming to be of 
the Roman stamp ; a griffin in the attitude of fighting on the 
reverse side to the head ; it being as large as a crown piece. Mr. 
Ward dug a very old medal up five years since at Sherwood — a 
pope's head, full faced ; reverse side, a grim-faced old monk's 
profile. He found a Roman coin on Sunrise-hill, near Bestwood 
Park, about twelve years since, the size of a half-penny. There 
is a Roman head just perceptible, and on the reverse side an 
animal in the attitude of fighting, the coin seeming to be one 
of the Constantines. 



ANCIENT TENUBE OF LAND IN NOTTS. 

Many manors in Notts, were grants from the Crown for suit 
and service, and the quaint tenures under which they were 
held clearly indicate that before enclosures were adopted land 
was plentiful, but of small value ; and regal grants were re- 
garded as equivalent returns for mihtary duties and menial 
service. Roger Rastal held lands in Bulbil of King John by 
the service of paying every year a horse with a halter. Edward 
Willoughby held one messuage and six bovates of land in Carl- 
ton for doing service to Henry IV. with a catapulta, a war-like 
engine to shoot darts. Lynby was an escheat of the king of 
the honour of Peverill, and King John granted a moiety to 
W. de Michael by paying a fur of grise (an animal not known 
in England), and a moiety to John de Metham by paying a 
coat or cloak of a grey furred skin. Walter de Marsh held the 
manor of Cottington by presenting the king yearly with a pair 
of scarlet hose. Gervas de Glapton and John de Skerrington 
had a moiety of one messuage and eight bovates, or oxgangs, in 
Glapton, for finding an under bailiff for the fee of Peverill. 
Gamelbra had two carucats of land in Cackney, for shoeing 
the Conqueror's palfrey "upon four feet with the king's nails " 
whensoever he should be at his manor of Mansfield, and if 
Gamelbra should lame the palfrey he was to forfeit four marks. 
Henry I. granted the land to Richard Flemmanaugh, to be held 
for the same horse shoeing service, and Richard's son Thomas 
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founded the Abbey of Welbeck in the following reign. Sir 
Robert Plumpton had thirteen acres of land from Henry YI. 
in Mansfield Woodhouse, for winding a horn and driving wolves 
in Sherwood forest. Sir John Leek held the manor of Huck- 
nall for carrying one ger-falcoii from the feast of St. Michael 
until Lent, with three horses for 2s. per day, half a sextary 
(under one pint) of wine, and two robes, when summoned. 
Edward III. granted the manor of Ratcliffe, for service in 
taking care of, and managing one gos-hawk, andfinding a person 
to carry it. Henry III. granted to Reginald de Colewyke the 
Serjeantry of Colewyke, for supplying the king, on his arri\ al 
at Nottingham once a year, with twelve arrows ; and for other 
lands in Over Colwick he was to pay twelve barbed arrows when 
he should come to Nottingham Castle, and for the Serjeantry of 
Willoughby he was to owe the king in his army in Wales, one 
horse, price 3s. 4:1., and one sack ; also a large iron pot, and 
one horse collar, with a canvas cloth, of the price of one penny. 
Gilbert de Brunnesley held land in Brunsley, Broxtow, and 
Cossal, valued at £1 13s. 4i. per annum, for persoi;»l service 
in finding a horse of 5s. price, with a sack, a large pot, and 
" an halter of an halfpenny price," for forty days, in King John's 
army in Wales. Thomas Roper and W. Wright claimed 
(Henry YIII.) against Francis Leek, the manor of Elston, and 
the rent of one pound of cummin seed, two pairs of gloves, 
and one steel needle. In 1304, W. Yickers granted to R. JBugge, 
one messuage and ten bovates of land in Kinoulton, by the 
service of one pound of pepper and one pound of cummin. 
John Fleming gave to Adam Wellin, the meadow between the 
mill of Elkesly and the bridge of Turfort, by paying him and 
his heirs onespurr, or four-pence yearly. In 1322, John Stote- 
vill held the manor of Kirkby, and was to pay 40s. yearly to 
buy wine, 6s. 8d. to' buy a quarter of wheat, for wafers to cele- 
brate the eucharist at St. Mary's, Newstead. In 1507, the manor 
of Mansfield was settled on theDukeof Norfolk for his victory at 
Flodden Field, and it came by descent to the Portland family. 



LOCAL LEGENDS. 

There are several legendary tales connected with places of 
interest in Nottinghamshire. They are of the usual romantic 
and imaginative type, and carry with them an attractiveness to 
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many people that does not belong to various other kinds of light 
literature. They are often, when told well — when the details 
are studded with striking incidents — as entertaining as a- novel, 
and their historical associations carry with them to many 
minds a peculiar and additional charm. One of the best known 
of these traditionary tales in Nottinghamshire is that of the 
" Fair Maid of Clifton, or the fatal effects of perjury." During 
the wars of the roses (as the story runs), a maiden of con- 
siderable charms, Margaret by name, resided with her parents 
at the fair village of Clifton. Her personal attractions caused 
her to be flatteringly noticed by many of the youths of the 
neighbourhood, but she was insensible to their protestations of 
admiration and affection. Amongst the gallant soldiers who 
were in those days the flower of the British forces was 
Sir Gervase Clifton, and attached to him in the capacity of 
squire was yonng Bateman, of noble mien and noble family. 
Accompanying the worthy knight to Clifton, he met the 
handsome damsel, and a mutual attachment of the strongest • 
kind sprung up. 

" Such love and liking there was found, that he from all the rest 
Soon stole away the maiden's heart, and she did like liim best ; 
Then secretly the plighted oath did pass between these two, 
That nothing could, but death itself, this true-love knot undo." 

Many a happy hour did the lovers spend together, and ere the 
time arrived for Bate man's departure she had given him one- 
half of a piece of gold as a memento^ of their affection, with 
the assurance that she would retain the other half until his 
return to claim her as a bride. When Bateman at last received 
orders to leave it was to attend his master to France, and sub- 
sequently he accompanied Sir William Clifton until the noble 
knight was slain in an affray. Depositing the heart of his 
master within an urn, he turned his steps once more towards 
CHfton, and with a light heart sought the dwelling of his 
betrothed. In the meantime the maiden, with proverbial 
fickleness, had disregarded her oath, and had met with and 
married a wealthy resident of Nottingham, Germain by name. 
Bateman, weary and worn with the fatigues of a long and 
tiresome journey, hastened to hear news of his belDved, and 
was overwhelmed at the tidings conveyed to him. 

** Chilled with amazement, senseless with the blow, 
He stood a marble monument of woe.'"*' 

♦ Kirke White. 
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Overwhelmed witli grief he discovered himself to Margaret,, 
vrho, on seeing her first love return, was equally sorrowful 
and agitated.* In vain she blamed herself for her folly, and 
pleaded for forgiveness. Bateman waited only to see the urn 
deposited in the family vault, and then hurrying to the side of 
the Trent he plunged in and was drowned within its depths. 
Margaret was haunted with ghastly visions, and presently dis- 
* appeared. The old ballad, which docs not exactly coincide 
with the tale, asserts that Bateman hung himself, and adds, in 
reference to Margaret's disappearance, that she was borne away^ 

" And to what place no creature knew, nor to this day can tell, 
The oddest thing that ever yet ia any age befel." 

Oral tradition says she was removed by detnons, and her head 
striking against a tree on the way, caused an excrescence to 
appear, which remained visible until a few years ago ! 

Thfere have been several old wells about which curious stories 
used to be related. One of the most interesting of these tales 
is that which refers to a well that was formerly known as St, 
Catherine's Well at Newark. Mr. Dickinson, in his well- 
written history of Newark, has preserved the tale, and it is said 
to be copied from a still more ancient legend in the possession 
of the Bettison family. The substance of the story is as follows r 
" Near unto the fortified place called our Lady the Queen's 
Sconce, and betwixt that and the river DavcJn, is a famous 
well, in the waters of which, by the help of the holy St* 
Catherine, and the blessing of our Lady the Virgin, divera 
leprous persons have been purged of their maladies. The 
ancient ballad which hath remayned even to our time setteth 
forth with great trouth the intendment of these things, to the 
manifestation of God's justice. Two valorous knights. Sir 
Everard Bevercotes and Sir Guy Saucimer by name, wooed a 
fair maid, the daughter of Alan de Caldwell, named Isabell. 
They were loving companions, and they both served their suite 
so stoutly, that the maid was hard pressed to make her choice, 
so even did they carry themselves in her eyes. Sir Everard 
finally prevailed, but lest, peradventure, Sir Guy should dis- 
cover her preference, he never came to visit her till after even- 
tide, and departed again before midnight. How belt. Sir Guy 
discovered the cheat which was passed upon him, and waylaid 
the knight, whom, nothing fearing, he slew on St. Catherine's 

* The tales differ at this point, some omitting any mention of their meeting. 
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eve, and lie fell covered with blood on the spot, where sithence 
hath risen a fair stream of water ; for no sooner had the body 
of Sir Everard touched the gronnd, but it gushed out in a 
pure fountain, and hath flowed plentifully to these times. Sir 
Ghiy, in melancholy mood, travelled to Nottingham ; but the 
memory of his misdeeds followed him, and vexed him so sore, 
that he was fain to go into foreign parts, where he was 
punished, by God's righteous judgments, with leprous sores, so 
that nothing gave him any ease. Meanwhile, the fair Isabell 
died with grief. Sir Guy hearing thereof, could find no rest 
day or night ; wherefore, taking the habit of a pilgrim, he was 
returning to England, sick at heart, and sore pressed with 
disease, when, about eventide, he laid hhnself down on a bed 
of dry leaves, in the forest of St. Avoid. Here, as doubtless 
the saint herself had ordained, he fell into a sound sleep, when 
the holy Catherine appeared to him as in a dream, and told him, 
that in the place where Sir Everard had whilom fallen by his 
hand, was the only water that could cleanse his grievous sores. 
Full of repentance, and emboldened by this manifestation of 
the saint's intercession, he straightway hied to England, and 
having received absolution from the holy church, ho took the 
habit of a hermit, and journeyed to Newark, where he builded 
himself a cell, hard by the place where he slew Sir Everard. 
But he had not tarried long, when the waters of Davon over- 
flowed, and he was necessitated to pass over to the other side 
of the way, about a furlong to the north-east, where was 
another spring of pure water. Here, with his own hands, he 
builded himself an abiding place, with a chapel, and graved 
the image of St. Catherine, also the death of feir Everard, over 
the altar. He also enclosed the spring with a wall, curiously 
carved, to imitate one belonging to some holy fathers, where 
he had quenched his thirst, nigh to the place where St. 
Catherine had vouchsafed to appear to him. Here he lived a 
sad and godly life, being much venerated by all hereabouts, and 
known by the name of St. Guthred, the reason whereof ' doth 
not appear. He died well stricken in age, being eighty-seven 
years and some months old on All-hallows day, in the seven- 
teenth yeare of our late soverain lord, Henry of Bollingbrook." 
Mr. Dickinson states that at the spot coinciding with the 
position indicated in the legend a well of clear water was 
found, having carved stone walls around it. 
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A REMAEKABLE ROMANCE. 

In the reign of Henry I. tlie sherifE of Nottinghamshire was 
ordered to have the Queen's chamber painted with the history 
of Alexander. " Depngi facias historiam Aloxandri undiquque" 
(Madox Hist. Exh., 249—259). The " Romaunt" of Alex- 
ander the Great was (says Mr. W. H. Stevenson) one of the most 
popular of fictions. One of the earliest French poems (it has 
been set down as the second, in chronological order), written 
about 1200, is on this subject, composed by four authors. It . 
was begun by Lambert li Cors, and continued and ended by 
Alexander de Paris, John de Nivelois, and Peter de Saint 
Clost. There is a copy of it in the Bodleian Library (MS. B. 
264), at Oxford. This romance is supposed to have given 
name and birth to the verse of twelve syllables, which is 
called " Alexandrine," and it is surmised that it received that 
appellation because this romance was on Alexander, and was 
partly written by another Alexander. Gualtier de Chatillon 
wrote a Latin poem on ** Alexander," about 1212. We had an 
English version written about 1 312, by Adam Davie. There 
is also another English poem attached to the above named 
MS. in the Bodleian Library. It was certainly written after 
1360, as it is formed on the old method of poetry, the 
alliterative style, brought into fashion by Longland, in his 
" Piers Plowman " (written about 1360), and which every 
rhymester copied until Chaucer's time. It required a genius 
like his to knock down this unnatural system. Here is a 
specimen picked at random , I have italicized the alliteratives : 

" Thus robed in russett, I romed aboute 
All a somer season, for to seke Dowel 
And /reyned /all ofte,, of /olke that I mette 
K any wight wiaty whei Dowel loas at inne,'* &c. 

Vision of Piers Plowman. 

Here is another from the romance of Alexander, mentioned 
above : 

" When this weiih at his wil tredinge 
Badde, &n\ rather rommedd hie rydinge 
Thedince so ondrace with his oft," &o. 

It will be seen that such a plan would mar any poem, as it 
limits the power of expression, and the strain upon the lingual 
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organs, caused by the repetition of the same sound is so great 
as to destroy all the harmony of the metre, and " Piers Plow- 
man " has not the clink of the rhyme to save it. This romance 
was so popular that to give a list of the different versions 
would occupy too great a space. Iji is mentioned in the 
prologue to the " Romance of King Richard " (a very old 
poem) as follows : 

" Many romayns men make newe, 
Of good knights and of trewe 
Of ther dedes men make romaiins, 
Both in England and in Frannce ; 

Of Rowland and of Olyvere, 

And of every Dosepere, 
Of Alysaundre and Charlemayne 
Of Kyng Arthur and of Gawayne." 

And again in the second prologue : 

" Herkene now how my tale gothe 
Though I Bwere to you no othe 
I wyll not rede romaynes none 
Ne of Pertonape, ne of Ypomedon, 
Ne otAlysaundety neof Charlemayne." 

And also in " The Boke of Stories called Cursor Mundi,'* an 
anonymous MS. in the Bodleian Library : 

" Men lykyn Jestis for to here, 
And romans rede in divers manere 
Of Alexandre the conqueror," (fee. 

Bod. MIS,, Laud, K, 5B.fo. 117. 

But Chaucer bears evidence to its great popularity in the 
** Monke's Tale," who recites the tragedy " De Alexandro 
Magno, Philippi regis Macedonie filio," ' 

•* The story of Alysaunder is so comune, 
That every wight that hath discretion 
Hath herd somwhat or al of this f ortmie ; 
Thys wyde world as in conclusioun 
He wan by strengthe, or for his heigh renoun." 

I need only add that the medisBval Alexander was taught 
**gramarye** or necromancy in his youth. He was most 
enterprising in pursuit of knowledge, for he dived to tho 
bottom of the sea to get a knowledge of fishes and sea monsters, 
enclosed in a vessel of glass. This sounds like a prototype of 
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the modem diving-bell. He is also represented as soaring in 
the air, by the help of gryphons. The romances of Alexander 
all betray an oriental origin, as in some of them there is an 
account of his visit to the trees of the sun and moon. Psendo 
G-orionides hints at its Persian extraction, " Exteras antem res 
ab Alexandre gestas, et egregia ejus facinora (facinores ?) ac 
quBBCunque demui^ perpetravit, ea in libris Medorum et 
Persorum, atque apud Nicholaum, Titum, et Strabonem ; et in 
libris nativitatis Alexandri, rerumque ab ipso gestarum, quos 
Magi ac -^gyptii eo anno quo Alexander doscessit, com- 
posuerunt, scripta reperies." (Lib. ii. c. 12, 22). 



MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS ABOUT NOTTS. 

In the early days of the typographic art, when "cheap editions" 
were unknown, books were very highly prized and guarded. 
The churches were each provided with a bible, but it was se- 
cured to the spot by a good chain. In a list of Church pro- 
perty at Mansfield, in 1634, we learn that bibles were not the 
only books provided for the perusal of the parishioners. The 
entry alluded to is " a desk, to which was chained the ' Book 
of Martyrs.' " 

The inhabitants of North Clifton, Harrod stated, were ferry 
free. In consequence the ferryman and his dog were indulged 
with a dinner each at the vicar's at Christmas, and it was said 
the minister's dog was turned out of doors whilst the ferry- 
man's dog enjoyed itself. The ferryman also on that day re- 
ceived from the inhabitants a loaf of bread. 

The crest of the family of Clifton, as is well known, is " out 
of a ducal coronet a demi-peacock with wings expanded;" but 
the seal of Gervase Clifton, "Thesaurus de Cales," 29 Hen. 
VI., 1451, bears the peacock alone. 

Near to Thurgarton there stands the withered trunk of a 
tree, the top of which is said to have been lopped off by a ball 
from one of Cromwell's cannons. 

The Right Hon. Robert Lowe, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was born at Bingham, at which place his father was 
rector for some years. There are several monuments in the 
church in memory of. some of the family. 
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The curfew bell is still rung at Bingham every evening at 
eight o'clock. At Wysall it is rung every evening at eight 
o'clock except Saturday, when it is rung at seven o'clock and 
omitted on Sunday. After the curfew bell has been rung 
the days of the month are tolled on a larger bell. 

Bobber's Mill statutes were discontinued in 1855. 

The course of the river Leen is said to have been altered 
during the reign of William I. when the castle was founded or 
rebuilt, for the purpose of forming a moat. It is considered 
that the Leen previously joined the Trent just opposite Wilf ord 
church. 

In the fields at Stoke-by-Newark was fought one of the 
severest conflicts that ever occurred in the midland counties. 
In June, 1487, the Earl of Lincolne, having espoused the cause 
of Lambert Simnel, the soi disant Earl of Warwick, marched 
with a formidable army in the direction of Newark. The king, 
Henry the Seventh, who with his forces was hard by at the 
time, resolved to intercept the rebels, and accordingly encamped 
between their army and Newark town. The earl took up a 
position on the side of a hill at Stoke, and both parties prepared 
for a hard struggle. On the following day the king advanced 
into the plains to offer battle. The earl at once left his quarters 
to meet him, and an engagement ensued. In the course of 
three hours' hard fighting the insurgents are said to have done 
wonders, but the Boyal troops were too strong for them, and 
too well disciplined. The rebel line was broken, the chieftains 
filain, and the whole of the earl's army was completely routed. 
In their efforts to escape tradition asserts that the fugitives 
rushed down a deep ravine which leads to Fiskerton Ferry, in 
the hopes of fording the river ; and the same authority men- 
tions that the ravine ran down with blood. The total slaughter 
of both armies is said by several writers to have amounted to 
7000 men, and Bacon estimates it thus : " 4000 of the insur- 
gents and all the officers, together with one-half of the king's 
vanguard, but none of note." 

Ralph de Ayncourt founded Thurgarton Priory,* and dedi- 
cated the church to St. Peter; and Henry II., 1328, granted the 
Priory other lands, and several mills, the whole value amounting 
to £85 Os. 9|d. per annum. 

* Acoording to Tanner aboat 1180. 
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CHKONOLOGY OF EVENTS. 



The following is a list of some of the principal events that 
have occnrred in Nottingham, arranged in chronological 
sequence. The details given are necessarily brief, for any- 
thing like a fnll account of the numerous incidents and 
occurrences that have taken place in the town would fiU a 
volume of themselves : — 

A.D. 

866 The Danes visit Nottingham and pass the winter here. 

874 Danes became entire masters of Mercia. 

901 Nottingham Danes join in an insurrection against the 

Saxon Government. 
919 Edward the Elder arrives, builds a bridge over the 
Trent (completing it in 924), and encircles the town 
(920) with a strong wall and ditch. 
930 Athelstane visited Nottingham and sojourned here. 
941 Edward the First took possession of Nottingham and 

four other burghs. 
974 Danes again driven from Nottingham, but in 
978 They regained possession of the town. 
1017 King Canute in authority. 

1068 William the Conqueror arrived on his way to York. 

The Castle was re-built on the site of an ancient 

tower, and committed to the care of Wm. Peverillj* 

who had also given to him 55 lordships. 

1090 Town divided into two boroughs, one for the French, 

and the other for the Norman population. 
1105 Lenton monastery founded by Wm. Peverill. 
1113 Death of Wm. Peverill. 

1140 Town attacked and plundered by Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester. 



* A difference of opinion prevails on this point. Camden and HoUinshed say the oastle 
-was built by the Conqueror, but Thoroton asserts it iras built by Wm. de Peverill, there 
being no mention of it in Doomsday book. 
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1153 Duke Henry made an assault on tlie town and did con- 
siderable damage. Subsequently, when king, he en- 
deavoured to compensate for the injuries given,* and 
a period of prosperity ensued at Nottingham. 

1166 The town wall re-built by the king (Henry 11.), and a 
merchant guild established. 

1174 Several powerful barons with Robert, Earl of Ferrers, 
who had risen against the king, took Nottingham 
Castle, driving out the governor (Reginald de Lacy), 
plundering the town, and distributing the plunder 
among the soldiers. 

1180 Great earthquake in the Midland Counties — several 
houses destroyed in Nottingham. 

1189 The Earldom of Nottingham was given by Richard I. 

to his brother John. This John was dispossessed of 
the castle by Longchamp, Bishop of Ely. 

1190 John advanced against Nottingham in the absence of 

the Bishop, and the castle was surrendered to him.f 

1193-4 On the return of Richard from the Crusades the 
casfcle stood out in John's favour ; hence it was be- 
sieged by Richard, and after a sharp conflict 
captured (March 24 and 25). 

1194 On March 31st a Parliament was held at the castle by 

the king, and John was proclaimed a traitor. 

1195 Earl John was pardoned, and returned to Nottingham 

castle. 
1199 John now king, spent several days at the castle, and 

then proceeded to Clipstone Palace, Sherwood Forest. 
1202 A prisoA erected by command of the king. 

1212 Twenty-eight Welsh hostages executed by the order of 
the king. 

1215 John spent his Christmas at the castle. 

1216 John succeeded by Henry III. 



I 



I 






* Bailey's Aimalg. 
\ The origin of the oonfliot was this : The Bishop who had been made pxotector in the ^ 

absence of the king (Biohard, who had gone to the Crusades), believed, from the haughty 
demeanour of Earl John, that he aspired to the Crown. He therefore took the castle from 
him. John, highly enraged, raised a body of friends, tenants, and servants, and, having 
armed them, attacked and recovered possession of the place. The Bishop did not let the 
Sari remain undisturbed, and ultimately John felt compelled to bring about a peace on 
certain terms which were mutually agreed upon. 



I 
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1230 A new charter was granted to the Burgesses bjr 
Henry III.* 

1253 Hugh le Despencer, who held the office of jnstician, was 
appointed governor of the castle ; being subsequently 
dismissed, he was succeeded by Philip Bassett, grand- 
son of Ralph Bassett, of Colston. Despencer was 
slain while fighting bravely in the battle of Evesham. 

1255 The king was at Nottingham, and another charter was 
granted to the Burgesses, giving additional liberties. 

1264 The royal army entered Nottingham, and left again to 

reheve Rochester, then besieged by the Earl of 
Leicester. Battle of Lewes, May 14th, the royalists 
were defeated, and the King and Prince Edward 
taken to Lenton Priory. 

1265 Edward having escaped, defeated Leicester at Evesham. 

After the battle of Evesham the king and his son came 
to Nottingham, and were received with much re- 
joicing. His majesty had bestowed many marks of 
favonr upon the town, and the people maintained for 
him a loyal and affectionate regard. This was his 
last visit to the town. 
1272 Edward I. ascended the throne. Henry IH. had, 
previons to his death, commanded his bailifEs and 
burgesses of Nottingham to make a postern in the 
wall of the town, near the castle. 

1280 Edward suspended the charters and privileges, and took 
the town under his own care* 

1284 The king restored to the town its ancient privileges, 
and extended and confirmed them by a new charter .t 
The same year the burgesses exercised their new 
powers by electing as mayor Robert de Crophill. 

1288 John Seagrave, so'n of one of the ringleaders of the 
rebellions barons of Nottingham, was made warden of 
the forests beyond the Trent and constable of the 
castle. 



* By this charter the BaigesBes were allowed to take tonnage, and to hare ooronera of 
their own. 

\ This charter gave the hnrgesBes the power to choose from among themselves a mayor 
and a bailiff, and granted permission for the annual fair for fifteen days " on the vigil of the 
day and the morrow of St. Edmmid the king and martyr." 
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1294 Writs issned to 120 cities and boroughs, including Not- 
tingham, to send representatives to Parliament. The 
burgesses elected were Johannes de Fleming and 
Wilhelmus de Hardeby. The knights of the shire 
chosen at the same time were Gervasus de Clifton and 
Johannes de Annesley. 

1306 As prisoners at the castle were Lambryton, Bishop, of St. 

Andrews, and Robert Wisharfc, taken captive in the 
wars against Scotland.* 

1307 Death of Edward I., Edward II. succeeded. 

1311 Piers Gavestone, Edward II.'s Gascon favourite, was 

made governor of Nottingham castle. 
1313 Additional charter granted to the town. 

1327 Edward III. began to reign. 

1346 David 11., King of Scotland, arrived a prisoner at Not- 
tingham castle, and was detained here in captivity 
several years. 

1354 A great drought, no rain from the end of March to the 
end of July. 

1357 At the assizes Cecily Ridgway was sentenced to death 
for murder; whilst in custody she induced the 
keepers to believe she had lived forty days without 
food, and on this account received a pardon under the 
great seal. The king visited Nottingham and stayed 
at Bestwood. 

1374 The Speaker of the House of Commons, Peter le Marc, 
was ordered to be confined for life in Nottingham 
castle, through his bold protests against the assump- 
tions of the king's mistress, t He was liberated after 
two years' captivity. 

1387 Richard II. met the sheriffs of different counties at the 
castle, and instructed them that when parliamentary 
writs wore issued no person should be chosen but 
such as the king and his council should name. The 
sheriffs, with only one exception (the sheriff of Lon- 
don,) replied that they could not accede to such 
demands. 

* Lambryton, on account of the dignity of his station, had granted to him for his own 
maintenance sixpence daily, to which were added threepence for a serving man, three-half- 
pence for his footboy, and three-halfpence for his chaplain. — Bailey. 

f Most historians say Nottingham castle, but (Dickinson) Bastall says Newark. 
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1892 The king came to the castle, and because the Londoneri 
had beaten an Italian merchant for ofEering his 
majesty a loan which the city had previously refused, 
he ordered the Lord mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen to 
meet him . Whi 1st at the castle he had them committed 
to prison, caused the Court of King's Bench to be 
removed to York, and the Court of Chancery to 
Nottingham. A reconciliation was subsequently 
effected and the king re-entered London in great 
pomp. 

1397 The king summoned the Peers to meet him at Notting- 
ham, on the 15 th of August; and articles of impeach- 
ment were prepared against obnoxious lords. 

1403 Henry lY. came to Nottingham to witness a combat. 

1409. Burgesses first enrolled and sworn. 

1411 Owen Glendower a prisoner at the castle. 

1422 Henry V. made the mayor, recorder, and four others 
whom he should choos6, justices of the peace. 

1429 Henry VI. made Nottingham a county of itself, and 
changed the bailiffs into sheriffs. 

1461 Edward IV. made Nottingham his rendezvous, collect- 
ing his troops and causing himself to be proclaimed 
king. 

1470 A proclamation was issued by Edward from his court 
at Nottingham, denouncing his brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, and the Earl of Warwick as rebels and 
traitors. This Edward also enlarged and adorned 
the castle during his residence here. 

1487 Henry VII., who had ascended the throne on the death of 
Richard III., held a council of war here previous to 
the battle of Stoke. 

1501 Public pavier appointed to attend to the street?. His 
salary was 34s. a year, and stones and sand were to 
be found him by the chamberlain. 

1603 First tiled roof in Nottingham. 

1509 Death of Henry VII. Henry VIII. succeeds. 

1513 Foundation by Dame Agnes Mellers of the Free Gram- 
mar School, in Stoney Street. 

1522 The king obtained from the principal inhabitants a loan 
of £147 13s. 4d., to enable him to keep up the wars 
with France and Scotland. 
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1528 Scarcity of food, and consequent high price of pro- 
visions. • 

1530 Cardinal Wolsey passed through Nottingham riding on 
his favourite mule, and accompanied by his house- 
hold and attendants. 

1547 Death of Henry VIII. 

1549 First appointment of Lord Lieutenant of Nofcts. A joint 
lieutenancy was created, those selected being 
Edward Clinton, Earl of Lincoln; and Thomas 
Manners, Earl of Rutland. 

1551 " Ordered," says the Hall Book, '' that candles be sold 
at 4d. per pound until Sunday next after Easter." 

1558 Death of Mary. Elizabeth ascended the throne, July 
7th. Great tempest near Nottingham. In harvest 
time there was a great mortality, and " much com 
was lost in the fields for want of labourers to gather 
it." Richard Barnes made Bishop SufEragan. 

1572 A congregation of dissenters first assembled. 

1576 Two subsidies granted by Parliament. Towards the 
first Nottingham paid £25 10s., and towards the 
second £17 18s. 4d. 

1587 The whole amount of taxation paid to the State at this 
time by the borough " certainly did not exceed £100 
a year."* John, Fourth Earl of Rutland, constable of 
Nottingham castle. 

1594 Robeirt Hancock ordered to dig for coal in the Coppice. 

1597 Excitement was caused in the town by the professions 
of William Somers, who pretended to be possessed by 
the devil. Eventually Somers confessed to the im- 
posture, and Darrel, a minister who had connived 
with him in the fraud, was ordered to be deposed 
from his office. 

1601 First introduction of the workhouse system into Not- 

tingham. 

1602 Total amount of Corporation rental, £112 10s. 4d. 
1608 Queen Anne, wife of James, and her son passed through 

Nottingham. The Queen was presented with a 
large cup having a cover of silver, value £20, and the 
young Prince with a purse containing twenty "double" 

sovereigns. 

- — . .. . - 

* BaSkifa Annals, p. 609. 
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1604 Precautions taken against tlie Plague. 

1607 Mr. Fletcher, an eminent barrister, was engaged to 
defend the Corporation in an action regarding toll, 
and had a retaining fee of 20s. ! A scavenger was 
this year appointed to cleanse the streets. 

1609 Plague made its first appearance in Nottingham. 

1612 The king visited Nottingham on the 17th August, and 
stayed one day, sleeping at Thurland House. Silver 
b(5wls were provided as presents, and £54 lis. 3d. 
were expended in the entertainment of his majesty. 

1614 The king again passed through Nottingham, and was the 

guest, for one night, of Sir John Holies, at Thurland 
Hall. 

1615 First brick house erected. 

1616 The king visited Nottingham for the third time, after 

hunting in Sherwood forest. Eight members of the 
Corporation died this year. Col. Hutchinson bom. 

1620 Corporation decided to elect non-resident gentlemen to 

serve in Parliament, in order to save the expense of 
their charges. 

1621 The king and suite were here August 18. His majesty 

made the Brewhouse yard at the castle, a jurisdiction 
of itself. 

1628 Postmaster appointed for Nottingham. The king came 
here on a visit. On the 15th of August, the last day 
of his stay, be signed a proclamation against puri- 
tanical publications. 

1625 Hesolved that two townsmen be chosen to represent the 
borough. 

1684 King Charles and the Queen came to Nottingham, and 
stayed five nights at Thuriand Hall, where they were 
the guests of the Duke of Newcastle. 

1641 Rejoicings took place on the passing of a bill providing 

for the regular holding of Parliament. 

1642 The king visited Nottingham and convened a meeting 

of the gentry. Subsequently, on the 22nd of August, 
he raised his standard on Standard Hill. The king 
held his court here in September. 
1648 Preparations made for the defence of the town. " Not- 
tingham (surrounded on all sides by hostile stations) 
aloQe remained in the hands of the Parliamentarians" 
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1643 (Bailey), Twenty-three inhabitants of the town 
advanced to Cromwell £115 10s. wherewith to pay 
his " captains and soldiers." At Whitsuntide the 
force in the town amounted to between 5,000 and 
6,000, under the command of Lord Grey. On July 
28th an assessment was made on the town by virtue 
of a warrant from the Committee of Parliament 
resident in Nottingham, and the amount realised 
was £540 8s. 4d. The troops on leaving Notting- 
ham proceeded to Gainsborough to assist Lord 
Willoughby, and were joined on the way by Crom- 
well himself and his Ironsides. * In the absence of the 
soldiers the town was garrisoned. Col. Hutchinson 
being the governor. The ordnance was removed to 
the castle, to the great dissatisfaction of the citizens. 
The Marquis of Newcastle summoned the garrison to 
surrender, but they promptly refused. Shortly after 
an expedition from Newark, (which, as a town, had 
clung to the cause of the king,) headed by Sir R. 
Byron, entered the town in the dead of the night and 
seized two thirds of the soldiers in their beds. Shoot- 
ing at some men, the governor became acquainted with 
the matter, and the castle gates were closed. On the 
following day Col. Hutchinson fired into those parts of 
the town in which the enemy principally congregated^ 
whereupon the Newarkites stationed themselves in the 
tower of Nicholas' Church, and kept up a continual 
fire upon the castle. The Cavaliers also threw down 
part of the defence works, and held the town for five 
days. On their leaving, troops from Leicester, under 
Captain Wright, arrived to assist the Colonel, and 
additional precautions were taken, the tower of St. 
Nicholas* Church being thrown down. Attempts 
were secretly made by disaffected persons to fire the 
town, and to guard against this a watch, consisting of 
50 women, was set to parade the town all night. The 
fort at the bridges held by the Eoyalists was besieged, 
and the soldiers therein retiring it fell into the hands 
of Colonel Hutchinson. 

1644 Troops from Newark again entered the town, but were 

driven away by a desperate sally from the castle 
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1644s gan*ison. Subsequent skirmishes oocnrred between 
soldiers at Newark and Nottingham, and the whole talk 
was of wars and rumours of wars. Trade was sus- 
pended, and bloodshed and robbery prevailed. At the 
end of April a Newark party stormed the fort at the 
Trent Bridges,and slew the garrison numbering 40 men. 

1646 The king delivered himself up- at Southwell to the^ 
Scotch commissioners. An order was made on the 11th 
July for the reduction of Nottingham garrison, and 
£5,000 was voted by Parliament to pay arrears due 
to the forces and for loss and damage sustained by 
the town. On the 13th of February his majesty was 
brought to Nottingham, where he was met by Sir Thos. 
Fairfax, who kissed his hand and conversed with him 
on the way to the town. 

1648 Humours were abroad that the castle was about to be 

taken by surprise. The governor caused inquiry to 
be made, and Sir Marmaduke Langdaleandten other- 
gentlemen were captured in disguise. 

1649 Charles I. was beheaded, and soon after the garrison at 

Nottingham was disbanded. Money was at this period 
so scarce, consequent on the exactions made for the 
wars and the privations to which the inhabitants had 
been subject, that the principal tradesmen made their 
own coin, chiefly of copper.* 

1650 In their journey to the north. General Fairfax and 

his troops passed through Nottingham. 
1655 A petition was presented to Cromwell by the framework 
knitters asking that they might be incorporated by 
charter imder the great seal. The request was com- 
plied with. 

* One of our eorrespoxidentB writing on the sabjeot says :— Dnring a soardty of small 
monmr in the 17th century, 9,466 half-penny tokens irare issued. The nnmber in dotting* 
hamuxire amounted to 71, viz. :— Nottmgham 29, Newark 16, Mansfield 9, Betford 4, Work- 
sop 8, Tuzford 2, Southwell 1, Bingham 2, Blythe 2, Cossal 2, Collingham 1, total 71. The 
mottoes, emblems, and devices were of the most tmique description, consisting of eafi^es, 
uniocms, angels, falcons, rhinoceroses. Many tradesmen of Nottingham had aims of 
trades, and embraced bakers, mercers, grocers, tallow chandlers, saddlers, saltera, iron- 
mongsrs, apothecaries, &o. The Chamberlain of Nottingham issued a half-pemiy, 1669,. 
on one side of which appeared ** Nottingham half-penny, 1669, changed bythe Chamberlain." 
On the reverse was the town arms. John Blunt, baker, sported a man on horseback with 
panziiers filled with bread ; on the reverse '* Day Cross, Nottingham." Thomas Oreen. ai- 
the Black Horse, displayed the ironmonger's arms. Wm. Green, shoemaker, 1666, emhmm 
a shoemaker's knife. John Howitt, Nottlprfiam, 1667t emblem a swan. ThomM OodknTnt,. 
ehandler, three doves. T. Dodsley and H. Famworth each a wh satah e a f . Joshua BUtson, . 
a shaep and sword. 
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1658 Cromwell died, and Charles II. came to the throne. 

1662 Act of nnif ormity : 2,000 clergymen, including some in 
Nottingham and Notts., gave up their livings rather 
than submit to its conditions. 

1665 Three ministers, Whitlock, Barret, and Beynolds, were 
apprehended at Colwick and suffered imprisonment. 

1667 Visit of the plague. Many persons died — chiefly in 
the higher parts of the town. 

1681 The Crown attempted to obtain a surrender of corporate 
charters, and the proceedings gaye rise to considerable 
discussion in Nottingham. The mayor having con- 
sented, a new charter was sent down, but many of 
the burgesses refused to abide by its provisions. On 
the election of mtayor the new charter party elected 
William Toplady, and those in favour of the retention 
of the old charter William Greaves. Some disorder 
ensued but, eventually, the first named filled the 
office. 

1687 James I., by a writ of quo waarcmto, displaced six mem- 

bers of the council, but in the following reign the 
rights and privileges of the burgesses were restored 
and confirmed. - 

1688 The Prince of Orange was sent for, and the Nottingham 

people declared for a free parliament. Princess Anne- 

and her attendants arrived here, and after being in 

Nottingham several days left for Oxford. 
1692 William and Mary having attained regal authority rer 

newed the town's charter. 
1718 Distinction between the French and English portions 

of the borough ceased. 
1715 The mayor, Mr. Thomas Hawksley, was deposed for- 

having on his bare' knees drunk success to the- 

Pretender. 
1720 It is recorded that one John Chambers, having had too 

much of the ale at the castle, fell dbwn .the rocks into^ 

the gardens beneath without sustaining any injury !. 
1724 Fire at the office of the town clerk ; a valuable portion 

of the Corporation records w^ero destroyed. . 
1781 A woman having been placed in the cuckstool waa. 

ducked so severelv by the mob that she died. Thia- 

led to the removal of the cuckstooL 
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1 736 Violent outbreak of small pox. The bnrials this year 
exceeded the births by 380. 

1746 On their way to meet some rebel troops from Scotland 
Wade's regiment passed throngb the town. 

1760 Great rejoicings in hononr of the coronation of George 
III. 

1764 Riot at Goose Fair in consequence of the high price of 
cheese. The military were called out, and one man 
was shot by the dragoons. 

1780 First stone laid of the General Hospital. 

1784 Accident at the Wilford ferry, the boat was overturned 
and six persons drowned. 

1788 The high price of meat caused serious riots which com- 
menced first on the 12th of May. Doors and shutters 
from the Shambles were burnt in the Market-place, 
but no lives were lost. 

1791 The Town HaU re-built. 

1792 Shock of earthquake felt (March 2nd). 

1794 During the revolutionary disturbances in France excite- 
ment prevailed in Nottingham, and some persons show- 
ing signs of pleasure at the receipt of bad news from 
the Continent a riot ensued. Shots were fired, but 
the milit6.ry quelled the disorder without the loss of 
any lives. 

1796 Great flood in the Trent and immense destruction of 

property. The cost of provisions, a prohfic source of 
riots, caused a disturbance on April 12th. Peace was 
restored by the yeomanry and dragoons. 

1797 A regilnent of volunteer infantry was raised, consisting 

of three companies, and it remained in existence until 
1802. 
1800 Two riots occurred this year through the high price of 
food. The benevolence of several persons mitigated 
the severity of the famine. 

1808 There was such a heavy fall of snow that the roads in 

the vicinity of the town were covered to a depth of 
from eight to twelve feet. A new pillory was con- 
^ structed in the market and a Scotchman put in it for 
assaulting two children. 

1809 Great floods : the water coming up to Narrow Marsh. 

A post office was built. 
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1811 Stagnation prevailed in the hosiery trade and the Lndditb 
riots commenced. During this and several sncceed- 
ing years numerous frames were broken and many 
outrages perpetrated. 

1813 Rejoicings in consequence of the. victories over the 

French. Two bullocks and twenty sheep roasted. 

1814 More rejoicings succeeded by another outbreak of 

Luddite violence. Trent frozen over, horses and 
carts could pass on the ice. 

1818 Remarkable explosion of gunpowder at the warehouse 
of the Canal Company. A man is said to have 
carelessly applied a live coke to some powder, and 
twenty-one barrels, each containing lOOlbs., exploded. 
Ten persons were killed, the originator of the ex- 
plosion being blown into fragments. 

1820 George IV. crowned. 

1830 George IV. died. Nottingham subscribed 6,000 francs 

in aid of those who sufEered at Paris in the second 
French revolution. 

1831 A notable year in our local annals. The Lords rejected 

the Reform Bill and great excitement prevailed in 
consequence. A public meeting was held, attended 
by 20,000 persons, and subsequently a mob assembled 
bent on destruction. Colwick Hall and other places 
were visited, but the chief work of the rioters was 
the destruction of the castle by fire. The damage 
done to the castle, at Colwick Hall, and at the silk 
mill at Beeston was about £50,000. 

1832 Visit of the cholera, 296 persons died, and the town 

was in a state of the greatest alarm. « 
1836 The Exchange burnt ; damage done about £3,000. 
1839 Railway from Nottingham to Derby opened. 
1844 Execution of Saville and awful calamity thereat. 
During a " rush " scores of persons fell headlong 
down Qumer's Hill, and several were suffocated or 
crushed to death. In all thirteen persons were 
killed and over a score injured. 

1846 The Mechanics' Hall opened in Milton Street. 

1847 Death of Thomas Darker, an eccentric character. 

1848 New Midland Station opened. 
1867 Severe storms, especially at Newark. 
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1859 Bobin Hood Bifles established. First drill on the 

Castle terrace. 

1860 Execution of Fenton for mnrder, ontside the County 

Hall. 

1863 All Saints* Church built through the munificence of 

Mr. Windley, who gave £10,000 for the purpose. 
Victoria Street formed. 

1864 Comer stone of the School of Art laid with masonic 

honours by the late Duke of Newcastle, October 22nd. 

1865 New Theatre erected at the top of Market Street. 

1867 Mechanics* Institute, Milton Street, partially destroyed 

by fire, March 14th. 

1868 Town Council resolved to erect a new Trent Bridge, at 

their meeting, 20th of April. A year of extraorcfinary 
drought ; harvest work in full operation in the month 
of Jxdy. New Post Offices opened in Victoria Street, 
in December. First sod of Clifton Colliery turned 
by Lady Clifton, June 8th. 

1869 The new Mechanics' Ipstitute re*built on' the site of 

the old one ; was opened for public use on Jan, 19. 
Memorial stone laid of new Trent Bridge, 15th July. 

1870 First School Board election, November 29th. Clifton 

Collieries and Wilford Bridge opened, June 16th. 

1871 Opening of new Trent Bridge, July 25th. 

1872 Working Men's Congress met here in January. A 

great storm occurred in Nottingham on July 12th. 
Midland Counties Fine Arts and Industrial Ex- 
hibition opened at the Exchange Booms, at Whit- 
suntide. 
1878 Meeting in the Market Place to protest against the high 

frice of coal, Feb. 24th. Introduction of University 
lectures and Classes : meeting on the subject, Sept. 
25th, Lord Belper in the chair. 
1874 Commencement of the University Classe? in January. 
Ghreat Anti-Confessional meeting at the Mechanics' 
Hall, January 29th. General Election, February 
4th, return of Messrs. Isaac and Denison. Dis- 
turbances took place, numerous windows and lamps^ 
including ornamental lamps on the new Trent Bridge^ 
being smashed by a mob. Opening of the first set of 
School Board Schools, in Bath.Sij^eet, April 15th. 
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